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THERE could scarcely be a more 
curious literary sensation than to 
open a book by a French roman- 
cist, bearing all the appearance of 
a novel, and find in it, instead of 
those wearisome intrigues, enliv- 
ened more or less by sparks of 
wit, degraded more or less by 
noisome details of uncleanness, to 
which we are accustomed in that 
kind of production, a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, neither less nor more, 
—the struggle of a soul, disgusted 
with vicious life and all its accom- 
paniments, to find an opening into 
purer air, into faith and hope. 
That this should come to us under 
the name of a writer whose com- 
mand of the varieties of circum- 
stance in vice, and its favourite 
sentiments and descriptions, the 
dreadful lore of the so-called 
Realist, is well known, and cer- 
tifies its popularity by a stamp 


of seiziéme édition on its title- 
page, makes the wonder still more 
remarkable. Has France begun 
to disgust herself with her own 
special form of literature, and to 
learn that the obscene and impure 
are as dull as they are loathsome 
subjects of study, and that noth- 
ing is more monotonous than the 
record of vice in which she has 
so long tried to find entertain- 
ment? We think there are signs 
to this effect even in general liter- 
ature ; but so singular a work as 
the one! before us could not be 
other than individual, and we can- 
not suppose that it marks any 
common movement, or is anything 
but the strange story of a soul 
satiated, disgusted, sickened by a 
life which at the same time does 
not seem to have been any worse 
than that of the ordinary hero of 
a French novel. The effect pro- 
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duced by a jewnesse orageuse upon 
a man in the maturity of forty, 
attracted by better things, but 
unable to drag himself out of the 
evil habits which cling to him like 
the limbs of Victor Hugo’s devil- 
fish—haunted by horrible imagina- 
tions, even more when alone than 
when in the worst company, yet 
all the while straining and strug- 
gling to escape from the dreadful 
impasse in which he finds himself, 
—makes a very strange and novel 
picture, almost too sombre and 
terrible for the common eye. It 
is perhaps fortunate that such a 
struggle could scarcely ever find 
utterance in the natural reticence 
of English speech, and we do not 
know how the translator (for the 
book has been translated into Eng- 
lish) can have managed to adapt 
it for ordinary reading; but the 
history of the recovery and con- 
version of Durtal is very novel 
and remarkable, and, as coming 
out of the centre of Parisian life 
and realistic literature, the most 
astonishing and impossible thing, 
though with every sign of truth, 
even fact, that could be conceived. 
“Oh wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” would be a 
more appropriate motto than the 
sentence from St Bonaventura 
which appears on the title-page ; 
but it need scarcely be said that 
among the crowd of saints quoted 
in the book St Paul has no place, 
and that the methods adopted for 
the saving of the sinful soul are 
scarcely his. 

It is, however, of this subject 
that the book is full. Durtal, the 
hero, a man of letters and of the 
world, is suddenly presented to us 
in the last place in which we 
should expect to find the type of 
the cultured and unmoral Parisian, 
in the Church of Saint Sulpice, in 
which, indeed, his primary object 
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is to listen to the music for which 
it is famous, yet where he has wan- 
dered in his forlorn and painful 
search after some influence which 
can save him from himself and the 
world. The reader will at once 
perceive that this personage, so 
much unlike the many other mem- 
bers of his class whom we have 
known, must have been introduced 
first in some preliminary work: 
but we do not advise him to search 
for M. Durtal’s antecedents in the 
book entitled La-bas, which rep- 
resents him as still in the midst 
of the usual adventures which are 
supposed to be the commonplace of 
a young Frenchman’s life, although 
already moved by the disgust with 
vice which is about to throw him 
into the arms of the Church as the 
only possible way of deliverance. 
This disgust is in full possession of 
his being ; but his case is not one 
to be reached by the ordinary 
means, by the sermon which he 
hears going on in the distance of 
the great scarcely lighted church 
while he takes his seat in the dark- 
ness behind the altar to await the 
music, He hears the ordinary 
but indistinguishable voice of the 
preacher, which he recognises, “a 
la vaseline de son débit, 4 la graisse 
de son accent,” to be that of “un 
prétre solidement nourri,” giving 
forth the usual commonplaces of 
“ces gargotiers d’ames” to his 
little congregation. Our sick and 
sorry sinner has nothing to do with 
these habitual discourses. He has 
been more or less interested in the 
mysteries of occultism, and even 
in the mysteries deeper still of 
some foul travesty of religion 
known as “ Satanism,” in which an 
apostate priest, with a small secret 
number of depraved followers, 
carries on awful rites, to the great 
curiosity at least, if no more, of 
Durtal and his friends. Indeed, 
in La-bas Durtal himself is 
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drawn into a particularly loath- 
some intrigue in order to pene- 
trate the secret of this horrible 
sect, and succeeds in being present 
at a Messe Noire in honour of the 
Devil, which, however, the writer 
has failed to invest with any intel- 
lectual horrors, so that we are left 
wholly unmoved, except by disgust, 
by the narrative with which he 
evidently hoped to shock and 
stun us. 

The occult and the Satanic have, 
however, both failed in exercising 
any influence over Durtal, and he 
is now obliged to confess that only 
in the Church can he find relief. 
The difficulty with which a highly 
educated Frenchman of his class 
acknowledges this conclusion, half 
in despair, half in shame, is, how- 
ever, very powerfully shown. The 
first point is made by the music 
which he loves, and we have a 
lengthened but brilliant descrip- 
tion of the effect of the “‘ De Pro- 
fundis” and the “ Dies Ire” sung 
by the choir of Saint Sulpice : and 
afterwards amid the strange mys- 
tic old-world charm of the little 
ancient church of Saint Severin, 
neglected and beautiful, where he 
attends the Sunday Mass, taking 
refuge in a dark corner, hiding him- 
self and his strange emotions—for 
the fear of being taken for a fool 
was still strong upon him; “the 
idea of being seen on his knees in 
a church filled him with horror ; 
the thought, if ever he communi- 
cated, of rising, meeting every- 
body’s gaze as he went forward to 
the altar, was intolerable to him.” 

Strange adventures, however, 
befell him as he roamed from one 
church to another, always envel- 
oped in his own thoughts. Once 
he found himself by hazard in the 
chapel of a convent buried in 
the depths of shabby streets, a 
shabby little chapel full of nuns 
in their long veils, of a whole 
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pensionnat of girls, and a dim 
background of other women, him- 
self the only man visible. 


“The atmosphere became extraor- 
dinary ; this furnace of souls warmed 
the ice of the little building. These 
were no longer the wealthy vespers 
of St Sulpice; they were the ves- 

ers of the poor, the vespers of a 
amily, in the plain-song of the fields, 
followed by the faithful worship- 
pers with a prodigious fervour, in an 
abstraction of inconceivable silence. 
Durtal felt himself transported into 
the depths of a village, of a convent ; 
his heart melted, his soul rocked as 
in a cradle by the monotonous breadth 
of the singing. He felt a real impulse, 
a dumb necessity, to pray also to 
the Incomprehensible: surrounded by 
these breathings, penetrated by the 
influences of the place in which he 
found himself, it seemed to him that 
his being dissolved, that he could 
even participate far off in the tender 
unity of these simple souls. He tried 
to remember a prayer, but recalled 
only that which St Paphnucius taught 
to Thais when he said to her, ‘Thou 
art not worthy to name God, thou 
canst only pray thus: Qui plasmasti 
me, miserere mei. Thou who hast 
created me, have mercy upon me.’ 
He faltered this humble phrase, pray- 
ing not for love or for contrition, but 
in disgust of himself, in the power- 
lessness of getting free of himself, in 
regret that he could not love. Then 
he thought of saying the Pater, but 
stopped short in the idea that this 
prayer was the most difficult of all 
when the weight of its words is fully 
considered. Do not we declare to 
God in fact that we have forgiven 
the sins of. our neighbour? But 
among those who address these words 
to God, how many have pardoned their 
neighbours ?” 


From this strange mixture of 
sentiments Durtal is roused b 
seeing the priest and the beadle 
looking at him, and presently the 
latter approaches him, as he sup- 
poses with the intention of bid- 
ding him leave the church, as the 
only man in such an assemblage 
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of women. But the official’s mis- 
sion is of a very different kind. 
It is to inform Durtal that it is 
the custom in the procession of 
the Sacrament, which is about to 
take place, that the men present 
should take the lead, walking at 
the head of the women. Startled, 
not able to escape, the astonished 
flaneur finds himself with a candle 
in his hands, which he can ill 
manage, circling round the little 
chapel with all the white com- 
munity behind him! not beautiful 
nuns of romance but working 
Sisters of the Poor, with homely 
weather - beaten faces, and hands 
rough and red with labour. No- 
thing could have been easier than 
to turn such a scene into ridicule. 
But though we see the puzzled 
confusion of the fine gentleman, 
his fastidious disgust at those 
homely figures, his horror at his 
own position, even the difficulty 
of kneeling, when he is placed, still 
more to his horror, on the steps 
of the altar while the service is 
brought to a conclusion—i n’avait 
pas Vhabitude de cette posture—yet 
we are by this time too much 
interested in Durtal’s difficulties 
to be tempted even to a smile. 
He reviews these difficulties, going 
on with a continual reverie which, 
however, never loses its interest 
through all the impossibilities as 
they appear to him of reconciling 
his new-born faith with his life. 
How, he asks himself, has he be- 
come once more a Catholic—how 
has he reached to that point? 


“And Durtal replied to himself. 
‘I know not; all that I know is that, 
after having been for years an un- 
believer, now I believe. Let us see, 
however [he added to himself], the 
reason of it, if in the obscurity of 
such a subject good sense may still 
hold its place.’ 

“My surprise arises from precon- 
ceived ideas on the subject of conver- 
sions. People talk of a sudden and 
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violent convulsion of the soul, a 
thunder-stroke, or else of the Faith 
making at the end an explosion in 
ground already carefully mined. It 
Is very evident that conversions can 
be brought about either in one or the 
other of these ways, for God acts 
according to His pleasure ; but there 
must be a third way, which is no 
doubt the most ordinary, that which 
the Saviour has employed with me. 
There has been no road to Damascus, 
no events leading to a great crisis ; all 
that has happened is that, waking 
one fine morning, without knowing 
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how or“why,*the thing is done.” 


But this conviction, which has 
come upon him so suddenly, is as 
yet of little potency to heal the 
troubles of his soul. 


“Like all unbelievers he had said 
to himself before his conversion, ‘ If 
I once believed that Jesus was God, 
and that eternal life was not an illu- 
sion, I should not hesitate to change 
all my habits, to follow as much as 
possible the rules of religion, to make 
my life at all events chaste.’ And he 
wondered much that people whom he 
had known, under the same conditions 
as himself, should not hold an atti- 
tude superior to his. He who had 
for long been so indulgent to himself 
became singularly intolerant as soon 
as a believer was in question. 

“He perceived now the ignorance 
of his judgments, and began to under- 
stand the abyss which lay between 
belief and action ; and though he had 
no desire to discuss this question with 
himself, yet it returned upon him and 
overcame him, notwithstanding his 
reluctance, obliging him to confess 
the folly of his arguments and the 
contemptible nature of his resistance. 
He was frank enough to say to him- 
self, ‘I am no longer a child; if I 
believe, if I admit the Catholic faith, 
I cannot conceive it as lukewarm 
and floating, continually renewed by 
the fumes of a false zeal. I desire 
neither compromises nor truce, al- 
ternations of debauch and of holy 
communion, now libertine and now 
pious. No, all or nothing: a change 
from the foundation, or no change 
at all.’ 
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“But the next moment he drew 
back terrified, attempting to fly before 
the decision which it was his duty to 
make, exhausting himself in efforts 
to excuse himself, with arguments 
that lasted for hours, invoking the 
most miserable reasons for remaining 
as he was. 

“What shallI do? If I obey the 
command which becomes more and 
more Hnperious in me, I am prepar- 
ing myself a life of remorse and 
revolts : for I know very well that I 
ought not to pause for ever on the 
threshold, but enter into the sanctu- 
ary and remain there. And if I de- 
cide—ah no, how can I ?—for then I 
should have to bind myself to a mass 
of observances, submit to a succession 
of exercises, go to Mass on Sunday, 
fast on Friday, live like a bigot, look 
like a fool.’” 


These reflections are embittered 
by his recollections of people who 
follow these rules—des gens assidus 
dans les églises; the pécores pieuses, 
whom he holds in contempt; and 
the priests, mediocre and luke- 
warm, who form the common stock 
of the servants of the Church. “TI 
see myself telling all this to the 
priests!” he cried. 


“They will tell me that it is not 
my business to occupy myself with 
questions of mysticism, and in ex- 
change they will present me with a 
little religion, une religionette, fit for 
a sick woman: they will endeavour 
to mix themselves up in my life, to 
press me concerning my soul, and in- 
sinuate their tastes ; they will try to 
convince me that Art is a danger ; 
they will force imbecile books upon 
me; they will feed me with their 
veal- broth of piety. And I know 
myself: at the end of two interviews 
I will revolt, and return to my for- 
mer fare.” 


While he is thus painfully en- 
gaged in discovering what he must 
do to reach the higher life, Dur- 
tal— who had completed in the 
earlier part of his history the life 
of a certain Maréchal des Rais, a 
monster of iniquity, who illustrat- 
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ed the fifteenth century and was 
an adept in the black mysteries of 
the worshippers of the Devil—now 
turns to the opposite extreme, and 
determines to devote himself to 
the elucidation of the life and 
writings of the Blessed Lidwine, a 
Dutch saint and mystic of still 
earlier date. In searching for in- 
formation on this subject he en- 
counters in a bookseller’s shop the 
Abbé Gévresin, with whom he has 
many walks and talks upon the 
subject of this saint and others, 
and finally on the whole mystic 
world of the cloister, and on the 
Reparation to which many con- 
verts dedicate themselves—“ that 
law of the substitution, that mar- 
vel of absolute Charity, that super- 
human victory of Mysticism.” It 
is to this priest that Durtal ad- 
dresses himself when his troubles 
prove too great to be borne, and 
in whom he finds the most gentle 
and tolerant of guides. At one 
bitter moment, when the penitent 
is almost overwhelmed by fierce 
temptations, chiefly of the well- 
known ancient kind which drove 
to frenzy the fathers in the desert, 
—the dancing nudités and carnal 
fascinations which not only the 
French mind, but the Catholic 
Church in general, reckons as the 
great and continually repeated 
ordeal through which the saints 
have to pass, —the Abbé, when 
everything else fails, delivers 
Durtal by transmitting his case 
to some of the communities of the 
Reparation, who suffer, do penance, 
and pray for him, till he is for the 
time delivered from these terrible 
obsessions. 

Finally, the Abbé sends his peni- 
tent to a monastery of La Trappe, 
whither the Parisian, with all his 
hesitations and revolts of intelli- 
gence, goes unwillingly and with 
much alarm, lest the stern régime 
should crush his agitated mind 
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and body altogether. The picture 
of the monastery thus placed 
before us from within is very 
curious. It is divided into a 
small band of fathers, in the 
white robes of their Cistercian 
order, men of culture and intelli- 
gence as well as of the most ab- 
.sorbed devotion, and a larger body 
.of fréres converses, who do the 
hard work of the farm and house- 
hold, silent figures filling the body 
of the chapel in kneeling lines, 
half distinguishable in its dimness, 
through the dark hours of the 
night from two o'clock in the 
morning, when these heroic wor- 
shippers begin their day of prayer 
and toil. Nevertheless, though 
the lay brothers are without privi- 
lege or enlightenment, it is among 
them that the highest examples of 
devotion, and the most touching 
pity, are found by the stranger. 
His first night in his cell is a 
terrible one, defiled and tortured 
by the images most foreign to such 
a house of purity and prayer. 
Waking from his troubled sleep 
before the hour (four o'clock) 
which is granted to the unaccus- 
tomed penitents, he makes his way 
to the chapel in the middle of the 
wintry night :— 


“Tt was quite dark ; high up in the 
wall a round window (ail-de-beuf ) 
broke through the darkness like a 
red moon. 

“ He made a step in advance, then 
crossed himself and drew back, for 
his foot had struck a human body. 
He looked down at his feet ; he was 
entering upon a battlefield. Human 
forms lay on the floor in the attitude 
of combatants swept down by artil- 
lery, some lying flat, some on their 
knees, some with their hands on the 
ground as if struck in the back, others 
with their fingers crossed on the 
breast, holding their head in their 
hands, or stretching out their arms ; 
but from this group of sufferers there 
arose no groan, no cry. 

“Durtal gazed stupefied at this 
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massacre of monks. Ajray of light 
now fell from a lamp which the sac- 
ristan had placed in the choir, and, 
traversing the building, lighted up a 
monk on his knees before the altar 
dedicated to the Virgin. 

“ He was an old man above eighty, 
immovable as a statue, his eyes fixed, 
leaning forward in such a rapture of 
adoration as eclipsed all the pictured 
saints of the Old Masters, who near 
him would have seemed cold and pale. 

“Yet the head was common and 
unrefined : close shaven, without even 
the circle of hair round the tonsure, 
weatherbeaten by sun and rain, to the 
colour of brick : the eye veiled by the 
mist of age: the face wrinkled, fur- 
rowed like an old tree, half-buried in 
an underground of white hairs: the 
nose broad, completing the insignifi- 
cance of the features. Yet there 
issued forth—not from the eyes, not 
from the lips, yet everywhere, and 
from no special part—a sort of angelic 
sentiment which diffused itself upon 
that head, which enveloped all the 
lowly form. ‘The soul in this case 
did not even give itself the trouble 
of reforming and ennobling the phy- 
siognomy, but contented itself with 
annihilating the outward part as with 
a radiance of heaven : it was as if the 
nimbus of the ancient saints, dwell- 
ing no longer round the head, but 
extending over every line, bathed his 
whole being in a pale, almost invis- 


ible glory.” 


This old man turns out to be 
the swineherd of the house, at 
the same time the only one among 
them who, when an instance of 
Satanic possession (not reckoned 
extraordinary at La Trappe) oc- 
curred, was able to cast out the 
demon. Durtal, coming sudden- 
ly into this atmosphere of prayer 
from the horrors of his troubled 
night, falls upon the floor amid 
all these rapt and noiseless wor- 
shippers, and for the first time 
feels himself capable of opening 
his heart to God. 

The other lay brother who glides 
through this extraordinary scene, 
silent, not a word in his mouth, 
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comes and goes like a spirit in the 
very skilful, very tender picture. 
Durtal has strayed out into the 
woods, still rent and torn with his 
temptations, and unable to raise 
his thoughts from the earth. 


“He strayed slowly along till he 
came to the little pond, and then 
pausing, raised supplicating eyes to 
the cross. When he withdrew his 
gaze he suddenly met a look so full 
of emotion, so full of pity and sweet- 
ness, that he stopped short, and the 
look disappeared with the silent sal- 
utation of the lay brother who passed 
him by. 

““ He has read my soul,’ said Dur- 
tal to himself, ‘and oh, how much 
reason has the charitable monk to 
pity me!’ He remembered to have 
remarked in the morning this tall 
youth praying in the chapel with great 
fervour.” 


Later, he perceives again in this 
chapel 


“the young man whose look of 
pity had strengthened him. He was 
about twenty, robust and tall, his face 
a little worn, but at once masculine 
and tender, with emaciated features, 
and a fair beard which descended on 
his breast.” 


The eyes of this gentle young 
brother console the penitent, his 
look of pity and interest seem to 
shine upon us from the dark back- 


ground. When Durtal is taking 
his leave at the end of his retreat, 
departing as unwillingly as he 
came, he sees at the bottom of 
the court “two eyes gazing at 
him, the eyes of Brother Anoclet, 
which bade him from afar, with- 
out a gesture, adieu.” We con- 
fess that this suggestion of humble 
and natural liking, full of human 
feeling, touches us more than the 
suave and-+ gentlemanly monks, 
always ready with an answer to 
every difficulty, never startled by 
the struggles which convulse their 
penitent, sure of conquering in 
one way or other the devil who 
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assails him. There are a number 
of them, one more resourceful 
than the other, ministering to the 
mind diseased, with the certainty 
of surgeons performing operations 
in which they have all the force 
of experience as well as knowledge. 
They are all somewhat too great 
and good for human nature’s 
daily food, of which, by the way, 
they have so little that it scarcely 
counts. Durtal too has very little, 
but yet noble fare beside that of 
the professed—a greasy little mess 
of vegetables cooked ad l'huile, 
being their only provisions, and 
these at certain seasons only once 
a-day ; while Durtal has an egg, a 
little cheese, a little wine. He is 
offered milk for his breakfast, but 
very injudiciously prefers wine, 
which shows he has not profited 
much by his friendship with the 
doctor who appears in the first part 
of his life. However, the more 
than frugal menw and the terrible 
spiritual sufferings to which he has 
been subjected at La Trappe not- 
withstanding, he leaves the mon- 
astery almost in despair, feeling 
that there alone can he be sure of 
maintaining the devotion*without 
which his soul will lose again all 
the elevation, the peace, the occa- 
sional impulses of joy which he had 
attained to in that abode of prayer. 

This is a sufficiently discourag- 
ing end to all the struggles of the 
soul, since if every penitent were 
to bury himself in a cloister, that 
would be a sad interruption of 
all the traditions of Christianity. 
However, the existence of this 
book is more remarkable than its 
conclusions. Here is a lengthy 
and close- printed volume in the 
well - known form of French 
romance, in which the sole theme, 
never dropped for a moment, is, 
in the terms of an older genera- 
tion, the saving of a soul: and we 
avow that the saving of Durtal’ssoul 
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has held our interest as strongly as 
any breathless narrative of adven- 
ture or story of love. Itis a sign 
of the times which we do not 
know how to interpret, or whether 
to consider it accidental, depend- 
ing merely upon the genius or 
popularity of the writer who sets 
it before us. But M. Huysmans 
is not, so far as we know, more 
popular or more remarkable than 
many others, while his book is, so 
far as we are aware, unique. We 
know no English writer who would 
dare to produce a corresponding 
work. There used to be, forty or 
fifty years ago, pious biographies 
which were, perhaps, as completely 
occupied with the process of re- 
ligion in the soul; but, as they 
were authentic lives, they were 
naturally reticent, and kept the 
secrets of their heroes or heroines. 
Nothing in English that we know 
of since Bunyan has been so open 
as this. And even in Bunyan 
there are bursts of story which 
soften the strain. Perhaps a 
severe critic would say that the 
perverse mind might pick out a 
certain thread of evil suggestion 
even frém the records of Durtal’s 
temptations: but this certainly 
would not tell with any worthy 
reader, while the unworthy would 
find the thread much too slender 
to support their interest. 

On the other hand, the curious 
machinery of penitence in which 
the sufferer is placed as in a 
strait-jacket, the prescribed routine 
through which he has to go,—the 
Petit Office de la Sainte Vierge 
which he is recommended to say 
before her altar when there is 
nothing else going on; the tor- 
menting question whether it is ten 
chapelets, or only ten beads of 
the chapelet, which his confessor 
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directed him to say (but that was 
a false debate created by Satan 
himself to confuse the sinner’s 
soul), are all very strange to us. 
Todo him justice, however, Durtal 
is more confused than edified by 
the chapelet: and the occasional 
bursts of personal address to God 
and the Redeemer which come 
from his lips are very unconven- 
tional, full of that simplicity of 
appeal from one intelligent being 
(be it said with reverence) to 
another infinitely above him, which 
all the organisations of prayer 
tend to suppress, but which on the 
whole seem to indicate the most 
close rapprochement possible be- 
tween God and man. On the 
whole, the book is very remarkable 
and well worthy of consideration. 
We hope it may be received at 
least as an indication that French 
writers are beginning to discern 
that there are things in heaven 
and earth more interesting as well 
as more important than the records 
of illicit and filthy amowrs. We 
use the French word in preference, 
not to sully the divine name of 
love with any such suggestions. 
Durtal’s possession, in the midst 
of the new life struggling in his 
heart, by the hideous recollections 
and images of vice which he abhors 
yet cannot banish from his imagin- 
ation, conveys a shuddering idea of 
the weight which a licentious man 
binds upon his own shoulders, and 
some conception of the condition 
of those in whom the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. 


M. Anatole France! may almost 
be said to abuse the franchise of 
this new impulse (if there is any- 
thing so general as a new impulse) 
in his last work. It is true that 
his previous books have contained 
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much more thought and specula- 
tion than romance or story; but 
even Les Opinions de M. Jerome 
Coignard have a strong thread of 
character which keeps up an inter- 
est less severe than that of phil- 
osophy and discussion of general 
questions. L’Orme du Mail is, 
as it calls itself, a chapter of His- 
toire Contemporaine, but it is one 
in which every suggestion of human 
interest is confined to the contrast 
of character in the talk of the not- 
ables of a small town,—from the 
skilful and suave Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to the bookseller in whose 
shop several of these worthies find 
a place of meeting, besides that of 
the bench under the great elm in 
the Mall, or public promenade, 
which gives the book its title. 
Not a female figure—except for a 
page or two, those inevitable to a 
dinner - party — crosses the busy 
street or airy terrace upon which 
ces Messiewrs discuss their differ- 
ent interests: which perhaps is a 
not unnatural reaction against the 
reign of women, generally improper, 
in previous French fiction ; or per- 
haps the reaction is specially strong 
in M. Anatole France himself after 
his late profound descent into the 
boiling mud of the ‘ Lys Rouge.’ 
In the little town of Three Stars, 
which we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with French towns to 
identify, though there are many 
exactly like it, there is a kind 
of intrigue going on between two 
priests, both of the Seminary,—the 
Abbé Lantaigne, who is at its 
head, and an Abbé Giutral, who is 
one of the professors,—each striv- 
ing to secure the appointment of 
bishop to a neighbouring see ; but 
this is the sole thread of story, 
and it is a feeble one, breaking off 
fantastically at the end without 
any attempt to satisfy our natural 
curiosity as to which won in the 
struggle. The fat and unctuous 
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skill of the Oardinal Archbishop 
in foiling all attempts on the part 
of one of the candidates to secure 
an opinion from him, is very amus- 
ingly told ; and each of the inter- 
locutors, though some are dragged 
in by the head and shoulders to 
contribute their (often) quite 
irrelevant contributions to the 
talk, is as distinct to the reader 
as if he himself had been in the 
habit of meeting them day by day 
in le coin des bouquins, the corner 
of Paillot’s bookshop in which he 
keeps a collection of old books, 
among which a treasure is some- 
times discovered by the keen eyes 
of M. de Terremondre, the squire 
of the district, so to speak, who is 
a great collector and antiquary. 
The other habitual frequenters of 
this spot are M. Bergeret, a pro- 
fessor at the college, a sad but 
philosophical scholar, and the doc- 
tor, always full of stories of his 
patients, which give a momentary 
digression to the talk, as when 
he announces the birth which he 
has just accomplished of a baby 
with the mark of a strawberry on 
its breast, when they all immedi- 
ately discuss the true origin of 
birth-marks, To show the twists 
and turns of this conversation, an 
old gentleman passing is brought 
in, on another occasion, to save 
him from the pressure of a crowd 
outside, and immediately, a propos 
des bottes, tells a story of his old 
experiences as an advocate, nobody 
listening to him the while, so far as 
the reader can perceive. Nothing 
more like the ordinary course of 
conversation, with its careless in- 
terruptions and quite fantastic suc- 
cession of ideas, could well be. 
The post under the Orme du 
Mail is the special meeting-place of 
the Abbé Lantaigne and Bergeret, 
whose conversation is better regu- 
lated but not so amusing. Here, 
however, is the professor’s opinion 
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of the Republic, which is inter- 
esting. ‘I was bred under the 
Empire in the love of the Repub- 
lic,” he says. ‘*‘ The Republic is 
justice,’ said my father, who 
was professor of rhetoric at the 
Lycée of Saint Omer. He did not 
know it.” 


“The Republic is not justice; but it 
is the most easy way (/a facilité). Mon- 
sieur ! Abbé, if you had a mind less 
elevated, less grave and more open 
to gaiety, I would confide to you that 
the actual Republic—the Republic 
of 1896—pleases and touches me by 
its modesty. It consents to be not 
admired. It requires little respect, 
and even relinquishes esteem. It is 
enough for it to live—in that lies its 
desire, and it is a legitimate wish. 
The most humble creatures desire to 
live. Like the woodman of the 
fabulist, like the apothecary of Man- 
tua who so much surprises that young 
idiot Romeo, it fears death, and that 
is its sole fear. It holds princes and 
soldiers at arm’s length. If it ran 
risk of extinction, it might become 
dangerous. Fear would change its 
nature and make it ferocious, which 
would be a great pity. But as long 
as nothing touches its life, and it is 
only its honour that is in danger, it is 
full of good humour. A Government 
such as this suits me, and makes me 
feel secure. So many other Govern- 
ments were made merciless by their 
self-esteem (amour propre) ; so many 
others by cruelty assured their rights, 
their greatness, and their prosperity ; 
so many others have shed blood for 
their prerogative, for their majesty ! 
But the Republic has neither self- 
esteem nor majesty — happy defects 
which keep it innocent! Let it but 
continue to exist and it is content. 
It governs little, and I am tempted 
to approve it more for this than for 
all the rest. And since it governs 
little, I excuse it for governing ill.” 


We suspect that this philosophic 
view is a true one. The flutter 
of busy life in Paris at the Quai 
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D’Orsay and other places would 
almost seem to be as local as a 
fire or an inundation. The rest 
of France goes on quietly minding 
its own business, caring very little 
for the Government. ile gouverne 
peu, as M. Bergeret says; and 
questions of this or that method 
of government have for the mo- 
ment fallen into abeyance in the 
country. They shout for the Ozar, 
but for their own account neither 
King nor Emperor makes any 
strong diversion in the popular 
mind. There is not even a 
General Boulanger on the horizon. 
An occasional gleam of ardour on 
the colonial question excites the 
lighter spirits, but otherwise no- 
body cares much. It is scarcely a 
state of things that could have 
been thought possible thirty years 
ago. 


The third volume of Messrs 
Henley and Henderson’s Centenary 
edition of Burns! is occupied with 
the songs, and comes before the 
world with a very grave, not to say 
solemn, aspect. This does not seem 
on the face of it very suitable to the 
contents of the volume, but it is 
perfectly justified from the editors’ 
point of view. They are so much 
concerned, indeed, and so conscious 
of having performed a painful duty, 
that our best sympathies are due 
to them in the meantime, as mar- 
tyrs to that stern sense of duty 
which is no doubt one of the most 
noble of inspirations. What these 
gentlemen are painfully conscious 
of is that, much against their will, 
and in spite of every reverential 
and admiring sentiment, they have 
altered the position of Burns as 
a lyric poet, and indeed almost 
shattered his pretensions to be 
considered in that light. Their 
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trouble is so genuine, and they 
regard their iconoclastic work with 
so much real alarm, that they have 
even allowed themselves to be in- 
terviewed by an enterprising news- 
paper in deprecation of the uni- 
versal outcry which they believe 
their book about to produce. We 
do not, however, hear of any such 
outcry, outside of Messrs Henley 
and Henderson’s troubled appre- 
hension : and we can only imagine 
that the dust of their pulling-down 
operations, though imaginary, has 
got into their eyes and confused 
their faculties more or less. The 
sorrowful statement of their dis- 
coveries, which they make with so 
much feeling, shows that to them 
these discoveries were unexpected 
and distressing in the highest de- 
gree. Explorers of this descrip- 
tion generally express themselves 
with a certain triumph when they 
show us the altar pulled down and 
the idol prostrate: but if there is 
any triumph here it is of a rueful 


description, and nobody can be 
so sensible of the disaster as the 
poet who is, alas! the unhappy 
cause of its occurrence. 

What can we say to comfort 


Mr Henley? We much doubt 
whether it will be consolatory 
to him to be told that he has 
done no such harm as he fears; 
that these discoveries were all 
made before he was born—nay, 
that there can be no discoveries 
where there never was any con- 
cealment. The present writer has 
probably been acquainted with 
Burns for a longer period than is 
possible to Mr Henley, and was 
aware of the correspondence in 
‘Johnson’s Musical Museum’ and 
‘Thomson’s Scottish Airs’ from the 
beginning of time: for which rea- 
son probably it is that he receives 
the shock of Mr Henley’s spear 
without even a quiver of his veux 
moustache, much less any sensation 
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of being unhorsed or unsettled in 
his saddle. These correspondences 
show, we think, very clearly that 
Burns’s primary position in respect 
to both these works was that of a 
devoted lover of Scots song, really 
more interested in raising up and 
putting forth to advantage the 
ancient music and poetry of his 
native district, the pastoral airs 
to which he was cradled, the 
snatches of verse which were like 
the natural breath of the country- 
side, than to find a medium of 
utterance specially for himself. 
He took up the old chorus lightly, 
without an arriére pensée, the 
broken lines of the old songs 
danced through his brain, more 
occupied with them than with 
himself, and it was more delightful 
to him to retain them for their 
own sake than to throw them away 
for his. We think this idea is 
very clearly traceable throughout 
the whole series of his letters, 
especially to Johnson: though we 
have not seen these letters for 
years, yet our understanding of 
them remains so assured that Mr 
Henley’s distress strikes us with 
a surprise which is not devoid of 
amusement. Dear poet! we say 
involuntarily, all this we were very 
well aware of before you had ever 
laid a hand on Burns, or regarded 
with dismay a single broadsheet 
from the collections of Herd or 
Lord Rosebery. Take courage! 
if you have altered the position 
of a poet greater than yourself, it 
must simply be with the new 
generation, which, we grant you, 
is singularly ignorant of many 
things very simple to its fathers, 
though no doubt immensely learned 
in many other things which its 
fathers did not know. Burns, so 
far as we were aware, never con- 
cealed nor attempted to conceal 
the origin of many of his songs. 
Je prends mon bien ow je le trouve, 
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said Moliére, and what was ever 
the property of a poet more than 
those wild fragments which floated 
on every breeze, broken, incom- 
plete, imperfect, like the fragrance 
from the hawthorn bushes, or the 
honey of the gorse, articulate only 
in a word or two, suggestions, 
recollections which formed the 
very atmosphere of the rural 
mind ? 

We wonder whether the first 
student who found Macbeth and a 
great deal more in Holinshed, 
felt himself in the same tremend- 
ous position in which Mr Henley 
is now conscious of standing. Did 
he feel that the position of Shake- 
speare was likely to be pain- 
fully affected by his discovery ? 
He had certainly a great deal more 
reason than our too sensitive 
critic and poet. But we doubt 


whether he was afflicted by this 
delicate sentiment. And we think 
we can assure Mr Henley that he 
has told us very little if anything 


that we did not know before. 
We know it probably as Burns 
himself knew it, which was not as 
Mr Henley knows it. For Burns 
was no student, and if ever any- 
thing was certain in this world, 
it is (in our humble opinion) 
certain that the young Ayrshire 
farmer, who had indeed too much 
time for “daffin’,” and enough 
for poetry, had but few spare 
hours left to employ in the study 
of Herd’s manuscripts in order 
to find material for his work. If 
he had done so determinedly and 
with conscious effort, as Mr Henley 
thinks, we do not know that our 
opinion would have been different. 
We hope he had as good a right 
to take possession of his biens, 
wherever he found them, as Moliére 
or Shakespeare. 

And with what beautiful un- 
conscious art he put in those 
floating fragments, as pleased and 
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proud, who can doubt, to set the 
little jewel in a lovely place, and 
deck it with his own bright spring- 
ing fancies, as ever man was! At 
the same time, it is curious and 
interesting to ponder the proof of 
his assertions which Mr Henley 
produces, and which he so frankly 
and loyally permits us to test in 
every instance. We feel disposed 
to adopt that double plea of law 
which permits a defendant to plead 
at the same time never indebted, 
and that the debt is paid. Burns 
himself tells us in the most genial 
manner that he does owe the 
debt; but Mr Henley’s evidence 
tends to establish that both Burns 
and his critic were mistaken. The 
book opens upon a characteristic 
specimen of this disagreement. 


“¢T remember,’ Burns writes to 
Thomson, ‘two ending lines of a 
verse in some of the old songs of 
“Logan Water” (for I know a good 
many different ones) which I think 
pretty— 

‘Now my dear lad maun face his faes, 

Far, far frae me and Logan braes.’” 


“Tt may be,” says Mr Henley with 
an implied doubt, “that these lines 
exist in an old song; but in any case 
they were used as a refrain in the 
‘Logan Water’ of John Mayne, 
author of the ‘Siller Gun, and joint 
editor with Peter Stuart of ‘The 
London Star,’ which was popular at 
Whitehall some years before Burns 
wrote.” 


Does Mr Henley mean to imply 
that Burns knew what was going 
on at Whitehall, and plagiarised 
wilfully from the recent play in- 
stead of simply adopting the o’er- 
word of the old song? We do not 
object to his theory, but we think 
that his mode of proving it is 
very futile. Let us follow him 
through the history of some other 
individual songs. We may as well 
add that in the great majority 
of cases the most insignificant of 
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the songs are those which fit Mr 
Henley’s conclusions best. Does 


any one consider the authenticity 
of “The Captain’s Lady” of great 
importance !— 


‘‘Oh mount and go, 
Mount and make you ready ; 

Oh mount and go, 
And be the Captain’s lady !” 


Mr Henley devotes a whole 
page to the elucidation of the 
older songs that made up this 
jingle or suggested it. Does he 
really think that will alter Burns’s 
position as a lyric poet? 

Here is another instance. ‘“ Mus- 
ing on the Roaring Ocean” is a 
song of which our childhood, which 
knew Burns by heart, has left us 
wholly ignorant, as will probably 
be the case with most readers. 
It is a copy of correct English 
verses, in which Burns was never 
very happy. Mr Henley tells us 
they are “reminiscent of divers 
Jacobitisms.” 


“Stanza ii. line 4. Compare the 
Jacobite song ‘ Lewie Gordon ’— 


Altho’ his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’,’ 


This is Stanza ii.— 


‘ Hope and Fear’s alternate billow, 
Yielding late to Nature’s law, 
Whispering spirits round my pillow 
Talk of him that’s far awa’,’” 


If that was modelled on any- 
thing, Mr Henley might as well 
have adduced a host of other 
songs as well as ‘“ Lewie Gordon,” 
indeed the greater part of the 
songs of Scotland, in which there 
occur a multitude of lads who are 
far awa’. ‘“‘Lewie Gordon,’” he 
adds, “‘ is, however, itself borrowed 
from an older ‘Song on the Birth- 
day of King James the Eighth, 
10th June 1709.’” He might 
have gone a great deal further, 
and quoted a whole page full of 
references. Is this a likely thing 
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to alter among us the reputation 
of Burns? 

It touches us, however, more 
than these, which are of the least 
possible consequence, to find one 
of Burns’s most impassioned lyrics 
treated with the same curious and 
niggling criticism, 


** Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, and that for ever.” 


“ The germ of ‘Ae Fond Kiss,” says 
Mr Henley, “is found in ‘The Part- 
ing Kiss, by Robert Dodsley (1703- 
1764), which was set by Oswald :— 

‘ One fond kiss before we part, 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu ; 


Though we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you.’” 


Can any man in his senses 
imagine that the noble verses of 
Burns’s song, including that which 
is perhaps the profoundest note of 
the lover’s despair— 


‘¢ Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 
Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 
' Never met and never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted ”— 


derived anything, much less found 
their germ, from a doggerel verse, 
the first three words of which cor- 
responded more or less with the 
first three words of the poem? 
This is to insult the ordinary 
intelligence. We opine that Mr 
Henley had no share in these 
pedantic follies, A poet surely 
could scarcely ever, even in his 
aberrations, be of so shallow a 
wit. 

We began by freely admitting, 
to a great measure, the point which 
Mr Henley fears he is the first to 
disclose: but as we go on to con- 
sider his evidence our mind changes. 
Burns indeed was the first to dis- 
close the pseudo-fact, and did so 
cordially in almost every one of 
the letters which accompany these 
songs. The ancient songs inspired 
him, sang themselves in his ears, 
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drew forth his slumbering genius. 
It was his pride to save the verse, 
or half-verse, or poetical phrase, 
or lilting chorus. But to tell us 
that Burns’s position among the 
poets is changed by this fact is a 
solemn piece of absurdity. Burns’s 
greatest songs are not even affected 
at all. The editors are obliged to 
imagine that, in the case of “‘ Mary 
Morison,” he took his measure 
from a poem published by Allan 
Ramsay in the ‘ Evergreen,’ though 
it is the commonest and most uni- 
versal of stanzas. “Ye Banks 
and Braes” has not even so much 
as this to weigh it down, nor 
*©’ a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw,” nor ‘‘She’s fair and fause,” 
nor many of the finest productions 
in this volume. And, by the way, 
where is ‘My Nannie,O”? We 
have hunted through the book 
without being able to find any- 
where that delightful song. 


‘*A country lad is my degree, 
And few there be that ken me, O; 
But what care I how few they be, 
I’m welcome aye to Nannie, 0.” 


Has this been proved to be not 
Burns’s ?—though he stands there 
looking at us through the cheer- 
ful honest verse— 


‘*Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep and kye thrive bonnie, O ; 

But I’m as blythe that hauds his pleugh, 
And has nae care but Nannie, 0.” 


We beg Mr Henley’s pardon, we 
have mistaken. The third volume 
is confined to the ‘ Thomson’s 
Museum’ and Johnson’s ‘Scottish 
Songs’ series. ‘“ My Nannie, 0” 
is in vol. i. of the Centenary Burns, 
but printed in exactly the same 
spirit as the other, showing that 
the editor’s convictions were al- 
ready formed. 


“ Perhaps suggested by a poor thing 
of Ramsay’s,” says the note :— 
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*¢ While some for pleasure pawn their health 
*Twixt Lais and the bagnio, 
I’ll save myself and without stealth 
Kiss and caress my Nanny, 0.” 


If there is but one man with 
a candid mind left in the world 
we would ask him, ‘“‘ Wherein lies 
the most distant possibility that 
this rubbish suggested the fine 
and free strains of Burns’s song?” 
And he would answer “ Fudge!” 
like Mr Burchell. 

No; it is no doubt Mr Hender- 
son who is guilty. We have not 
the faintest objection to sacrifice 
Mr Henderson to the manes of our 
poet. A poet like Mr Henley 
never could have believed for a 
moment that Dodsley’s ‘One Fond 


_Kiss” diminished the originality of 


Burns’s fine song. We would not 
believe him did he swear it. The 
words are not so uncommon. 
Many people have uttered and 
many listened to them, without 
reference to any ballad. Burns 
himself must have said them 
oftener than was good for him, 
at moments when he was think- 
ing of anything but Dodsley. 
If he had thought of Dodsley 
on many occasions instead of 
occupying himself with more 
melodious names, it might have 
been a good thing for him. 
These references are taken at 
hazard as the book opened: there 
are many more just as unconvinc- 
ing. Where any real instance is 
given of what it would be absurd 
to call plagiarism, it is distinctly 
stated at first hand by Burns him- 
self. Thus, in the song called 
“The Silver Tassie,” ‘The first 
half-stanza,” says Burns, 


***Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie, 
That I may drink before I go 

A service to my bonnie lassie,’ 


is old ; the rest is mine.” 


“Nevertheless,” adds Mr Henley, 
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“on 17th December 1788 he wrote to 
Mrs Dunlop thus: ‘ Now I am on my 
hobby-horse, I cannot help inserting 
two other old stanzas which please 
me mightily.’” 


What does Mr Henley mean by 
that “nevertheless”? We confess 
that we are absolutely incapable 
of divining. 

And we are much surprised, 
though with the comfortable con- 
viction that it is Mr Henderson 
again, to find how vehemently the 
pretty episode of Highland Mary is 
assailed in this book. To show the 
very worst side of these commen- 
taries, we quote the passage on this 
subject, which really is a subject 
concerning nobody but Burns, who 
himself has given a circumstantial 
account of certain passages in her 
career, to which our present editors 
give the lie direct as nearly as 
words allow :— 


“The Highland Lassie was Mary 
Campbell, daughter of one Archibald 
Campbell, a Clyde sailor. The year 
of her birth is uncertain, its place is 
not beyond dispute ; the date of her 
death is matter of debate ; there is 
room for conjecture as to the place of 
her burial ; little or no independent 
testimony exists as to her person and 
character, unless she be identified 
with a certain Mary Campbell of in- 
different repute; there is scarcely 
material for the barest outline of her 
biography. But on the strength of 
sporadic allusions by Burns, meant, as 
it seems, to dissemble more than they 
reveal, and especially of certain ec- 
static expressions in the song, Thou 
lingring Star, and in a letter to Mrs 
Dunlop, Mary Campbell has come 
to be regarded less as an average 
Scots peasant, to whom a merry-begot 
was then, if not a necessary of life, at 
all events the commonest effect of 
luck, than as a bare-legged Beatrice, 
a Spiritualised Ideal of Peasant Wo- 
manhood.” 


Could anything be more absol- 
utely uncalled for, more vindictive 
(though what had poor Mary 
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done to those English gentlemen ?), 
petty, and malignant, than this 
assault? If Barns chose to make 
a pretty story of his parting from 
his Highland lass, is that a reason 
for saying it was all a fable, and 
that there was no Mary at all, 
‘unless she be identified with a 
certain Mary Campbell of indiffer- 
ent repute”? Perhaps Burns told 
a lie ; but Messrs Henley and Hen- 
derson have no knowledge that he 
did so, no proof against him, not 
the faintest indication of evidence 
one way or other. Mr Henley is 
no doubt aware that Beatrice is 
believed by superior persons in 
Italy to be no actual woman at all, 
but a mere abstraction, to whom 
Dante gave the name of a certain 
noble lady, his relations to whom 
were entirely imaginary, though 
related with much pathetic cir- 
cumstance by the poet himself. 
But we conceive that no man, 
not even a poet, has a right to 
be accused of telling a circum- 
stantial lie without evidence, and 
something to found the accusation 
upon. We know no cult, “for 
cult it is,” these gentlemen say, of 
Mary Campbell. There is a cult 
of another Mary which has led 
Scotland into a good deal of 
absurdity. Oould there be a con- 
fusion in the mind of the writer 
on this point? 

We must also protest against 
the use of words which have had 
no place hitherto in English 
literature of a decent, not to say 
of the highest, kind. ‘ Merry-be- 
got” is not a pretty word, still 
less is another which is used on 
several occasions in this book, but 
never that we remember in any 
such book before. It is to be 
found in Shakespeare, no doubt, 
but many things are to be found 
in Shakespeare which do not suit 
the habits of this day. A master 
of vigorous English has less need 
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than most to seek to add to the 
strength of his phrases by foul 
words. The interposition of that 
which we have quoted in a simile 
which ends with Beatrice, is a 
downright offence both to the 
language and us, and nothing but 
the bitterest insinuated scorn for 
the subject could excuse it. 

We are quite willing to allow 
that there is something in the 
uproarious “cult” of Burns car- 
ried on by the lower classes of 
Scots, to account for at least the 
often suppressed and sowrd but 
always existent distaste for him 
in the minds of his latter - day 
critics. Mr Robert Louis Steven- 
son was not free from it, nor yet 
is Mr Andrew Lang, both Scots- 
men, so that it cannot be entirely 
a point of national prejudice. It is 
curiously evident, however, through 
the most of the works which count, 
in a matter which has of late been 
so often handled. But the shouts 
of a hundred noisy parties of 
rough Scotsmen in town and vil- 
lage, though they may irritate 
delicate nerves, have really noth- 
ing to do with the question; and 
it is very illogical, as well as 
undignified, to allow that roar to 
affect the mind of a man of let- 
ters. There is something like 
spite in the bitterness with which 
the poet is discussed —a feeling 
which we cannot but, though 
much against our will, suspect in 
the awed and expectant position 
held by the editors of the Cen- 
tenary Burns, in the fear (is it 
perhaps the hope?) that their 
revelations will change his place 
in the estimation of the world. 
If they fear it, we entreat these 
gentlemen to take courage. They 
will not attain that object, nor is 
there any reason why they should, 
seeing that everything worth con- 
sideration which they have said 
has been familiar to the world 
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precisely since the moment when 
Burns himself said it over and 
over again. The Centenary Burns 
is a fine edition of the poet. It 
has, we have no doubt, been 
most carefully collated, and every 
means taken, as is said, to secure 
the purity of the text, though 
there are some occasional depart- 
ures from tradition which are not 
agreeable to our own ears. But 
the editors in some cases, at least, 
have been led away by the im- 
pulse of opposition, and that rage 
to deduce everything they can 
from something that went before, 
no matter how faint the connec- 
tion, which is the soul of the New 
Criticism. It has seldom, we 


think, been less successful than 
in this attempt to alter the posi- 
tion of a great lyric poet. 


We are not sure that we are in 
a general way very fond of the 
literature produced by newspaper 
correspondents. To be sure, there 
have been admirable writers among 
them— Laurence Oliphant, for ex- 
ample, one of our own band. But 
the last new figure stepping out 
into the world from that busy 
crowd has many qualities to pre- 
possess the critic. He has the 
delightful spontaneity and absence 
of any parti pris or deliberate in- 
tention, which give animation and 
sparkle to the style, and often the 
charm of the unexpected to the 
most hackneyed subject. America 
is not the freshest of themes, and 
no doubt the fortunate, and in this 
case very lucky, editor who sent out 
Mr George Steevens to report upon 
the Presidential election, probably 
expected, as did most people, a 
number of clever political let- 
ters to make that contest com- 
prehensible. But nobody knew 
that we were to receive one of the 
most vivid, nay, brilliant, sketches 
of America that have been made in 
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recent times,! all warm from the 
heart of the country, living, moving, 
full of colour, an almost dazzling 
reproduction of life. The ‘ Daily 
Mail,’ we understand, unlike other 
efforts which seemed just as likely 
to succeed, was doing well be- 
fore; but these letters gave it a 
literary position to which it pre- 
viously had no pretensions: and 
here we have in a volume the 
collected result. ‘The Land of 
the Dollar’ is a book which we 
almost feel ought to march by 
itself, like Donatello’s statue. 
It is so crisp with young energy 
and force that it is curious to see 
it rest quiet on an ordinary table. 
When. one opens it, which is it 
that runs, that strides with a wind 
of going which blows us all about, 
we the reader, or the book? We 
are there, we are not here, hurry- 
ing along with a delight in the 
pace, in the sense of movement, in 
the rapid succession of scenes, 
which is almost like that of a per- 
former in them. Was it you and 
we or Mr Steevens who saw that 
blazing procession in Chicago— 
who looked down upon that amaz- 
ing town with the sea air in our 
nostrils yet the smoke in our 
throat? We protest we are not 
sure. We think it must have been 
ourselves, in the body or out of the 
body, who was there. 

It has been the fate of most of 
us, one time or another, to read a 
great deal about America. In a 
great many cases we know exactly 
what is going to be said upon the 
chief subjects. But this, the re- 
sult of long suffering and experi- 
ence, does not help us with Mr 
Steevens’s book. We had not in 
the least divined it: it is too fresh, 
too real, to be anything but a kind 
of revelation, even though we may 
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have known the facts before. And 
I doubt whether any number of 
us knew the facts. This about the 
air, for instance—who ever told us 
anything before about the air ? 


“T am not a chameleon—I cannot 
live onair, Neither am I a Napoleon, 
to go without my rightful sleep. Yet 
the air of America would make a 
chapoleon [the pun is boyish, but 
never mind], as one might say, of 
anybody. 

“‘ Never was there such a stimulat- 
ing, bracing air—meat and intoxicat- 
ing drink together. You would not call 
it a kindly, perhaps not even a whole- 
some, air. I have found it drop from 
94° to 47° in two days. I am told it 
will not uncommonly sink from 75° 
to zero in a night. An air like this 
will find out the weak spot and finish 
you before you have found it out your- 
self. Yet it is made of tone and vig- 
our, and in the strength of it you can 
go for days and nights eating little 
and sleeping less, and feel like a lion 
at the end.” 

This should almost neutralise 
the effects of the ice water, of which 
Mr Steevens speaks so feelingly, 
and which he believes is working 
away the morals and the interiors 
of the most dyspeptic of nations ; 
nor does he seem to have been 
impressed by the food, the “ awe- 
some squab on toast,” the mutton 
and beef “coarse in grain, insipid 
in flavour, usually tough and 
invariably half raw”;— but the 
sweets! these indeed seem to be 
the triumph of an American feast. 
Despising them at first, “like all 
male Britons over twenty,” he 
found in the end that “ briefly, 
they tempt a man to forget his 
manhood.” If there remains in 
Great Britain, therefore, any man 
who has what used to be called 
a sweet tooth, it is clearly his 
best policy to go to America. 

But these are trifle. New 
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York, Chicago, Washington, Lead- 
ville, Niagara, are the bigger points 
in the landscape—the last of these 
wonders, so hackneyed and worn 
out as it is, looking actually, for 
once in a way, as if some one 
were seeing it for the first time. 
Chicago, we think, is the central 
point of all. It seems to have im- 
pressed Mr Steevens’s imagination 
with its mingled grandeur and foul- 
ness : its beautiful great lake like a 
sea, the immense buildings like the 
Alps, “mountains of buildings, 
serried ranks of heaven -scaling 
peaks.” The homes of the great 
merchants line the Lake shore, 
built of “great blocks of rough- 
hewn granite, red or grey. Their 
massive weight is relieved by wide 
round arches for doors and win- 
dows, by porches and porticoes, log- 
gias and galleries, over the whole 
face of the building from top to 
bottom. The effect is almost pre- 
historic in its massive simplicity, 
something like the cyclopean ruins 
But be- 


of Mycenz or Tiryns.” 
hind backs is “a vast wilderness 
of shabby houses—a larger and 
more desolate Whitechapel that 
can hardly have a parallel for 
sordid dreariness in the world.” 


“This is the home of labour, and of 
nothing else. The evening’s vacancy 
brings relief from toil, the morning’s 
toil relief from vacancy. Little shops 
compete frantically for what poor 
trade there is with tawdry adver- 
tisements. Street stretches beyond 
street of little houses, mostly wooden, 
begrimed with soot, rotting, falling 
to pieces. The pathways are of 
rickety and worm-eaten planks, such 
as we should not tolerate for a day 
in London as a temporary gangway 
where a house is being built, Here 
the boarding is flush with the street ; 
there it drops to it in a two- foot 

recipice, over which you might eas- 
ily break your leg. The streets are 
quagmires of black mud, and no 
attempt is made to repair them. 
They are miserably lighted, and no- 
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body thinks of illuminating them. 
The police force is so weak that men 
and women are held up and robbed 
almost nightly within the city limits ; 
nobody thinks of strengthening it. 
Here and there is a pit or a dark 
cellar left wholly unguarded for the 
unwary passenger to break his neck 
in, All these miles of unkempt 
slum and wilderness betray a dis- 
regard for human life which is more 
than half barbarous. If you come to 
your death by misadventure among 
these pitfails, all the consolation your 
friends will get from Chicago is to be 
told that you ought to have taken 
better care of yourself. You were 
unfit; you did not survive. There 
is no more to be said about it.” 


Within reach of these slums Mr 
Steevens then shows us the Field 
Columbian Museum, which is situ- 
ated in the Art Building, now the 
only part remaining of the World’s 
Fair, and which, as he says with 
enthusiasm almost American, is 
‘‘as divinely proportioned a build- 
ing as ever filled and satisfied the 
eye of man.” It was endowed by 
its founder with “a cool million 
of dollars.” It has received since 
from various citizens nearly twelve 
million dollars more. ‘Think of 
it, depressed Oxford and Cambridge 
—a university endowed at the rate 
of half a million sterling a-year!” 


“Two other prominent Chicago 
men found themselves in Paris a 
while ago, when a collection of pic- 
tures was being sold : promptly they 
bought up a hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars’ worth for the gallery 
of their city. There is hardly a lead- 
ing name in the business of the place 
but is to be found beneath a picture 
given or lent to this gallery.” 


Mr Steevens, however, does not 
tell us what kind of pictures these 
are, and we feel a little distrust 
of the millionaire’s judgment gene- 
rally, though it is to be hoped he 
was guided by more cultivated 
taste than his own. But the 
description of all this magnificence 
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awakens in our mind a whimsical 
recollection. When Chicago was 
burned (’tis, Mr Steevens tells us, 
twenty-five years ago) there was 
a little benevolent movement in- 
augurated by some of those amiable 
busybodies who have been so eager 
that we should show our goodwill 
to America on every possible occa- 
sion—to send the ruined city a few 
books to amuse itself withal in 
the moment of deepest depression. 
These good people went round to 
all the authors to beg a few of 
their works, immortal and other- 
wise, and, I believe, obtained a 
few boxfuls of novels, and prob- 
ably other works, to establish the 
nucleus of another library, and 
show how England loved America! 
One wonders if those kind, too 
kind, friends feel a little ashamed 
of their exertions when they read 
of the splendours of the new Uni- 
versity and its income of half a 
million a-year. The English 
writers, half-pleased, half-puzzled, 
who gave a few superfluous copies 
of their works to found the new 
library, most of them, let us hope, 
with a secret sense of the absurdity, 
will doubtless laugh now shame- 
facedly at their contribution. Were 
they cast to the pigs, we wonder, 
these humble benefactions? Let us 
hope that nobody will be tempted 
to promote goodwill by any such 
amiable folly again. 

The reader must, however, turn 
for himself to the “ Biggest Parade 
on Earth,” which was not the pro- 
cession in New York of which we 
read in all the papers, but a corres- 
ponding one in Chicago, only much 
more brilliant in colour and dec- 
oration, where there were badges, 
medals, ensigns, and other glit- 
tering things—among others, capes 
apparently made of cloth-of-gold 
but really of gilt paper, which, 
along with many other ornamental 
garments in red and blue and all 
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the colours of the rainbow, testified 
to M‘Kinley for one thing, but 
more specially to the glory of 
Chicago in the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her renewed being. It 
lasted for five hours, and seems to 
have completely overwhelmed the 
spectator, who describes himself as 
staggering back to his hotel stunned 
and blinded by the extraordinary 
sight,—“ A hundred thousand men, 
more than thirteen miles of pro- 
cession !” 


“There was more colour and more 
noise and more men than you could 
conceive were in the whole world—a 
world of brilliant bunting and brass 
and horses, and moving men, men, 
men, till you gave up and let it swee 
over you and conquer you and aaa 
you.” 


Mr Steevens is of opinion that 
this is the American method of 
spreading an opinion. ‘They have 
discovered in this country,” he 
says, “ the effects of the spectacu- 
lar and the auricular. You can 
disregard argument; you can for- 
get country ; you can even refuse 
a bribe. But you cannot fail to 
see and hear and to be struck well- 
nigh resistless by so imperious 
and masterful an appeal to the 
senses,” 

We wonder what the effect would 


_ be if we adopted the American 


method, and the men of London 
in this year of celebration were 
invited to parade for the Queen. 
But the men of London are not 
simple-minded enough; they are 
too civilised, perhaps, too shame- 
faced, not willing to expose them- 
selves to possible ridicule. What 
good would that do her? they would 
ask, They have not the histrionic 
impulse, the instinct of self-display. 
They would laugh at themselves, 
and the bystanders would laugh, 
especially if they had gilt capes 
and carried scarlet umbrellas, and 
wore parti-coloured sashes and 
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white gauntlets and gold cords 
round their hats; and how the 
gamins would jeer! Even the 
gamins seem to be impressed in 
America: but we fear that in 
Fleet Street this is more than 
could be expected. Imagine the 
establishments of Messrs Shool- 
bred and of Messrs Whiteley turn- 
ing out to march through Oxford 
Street and Tottenham Court Road 
for the Queen! “ The great drapery 
establishment of Marshall Field & 
Company led the way—six partners 
of the firm riding abreast, and 
after them shop-walkers, salesmen, 
cashiers, porters, office-boys!” I 
am afraid that London would be 
convulsed with laughter instead of 
taking the spectacle seriously. 


There is something very piquant 
in stepping back from the extreme- 
ly lively To-day of Mr Steevens 
into Yesterday, mysterious and 
picturesque, full of intrigue and 
bewildering ups and downs, and 
such perpetual doublings and dis- 
guises as confuse the eyesight. Mr 
Andrew Lang a few years ago was 
chiefly known as an admirable 
writer, without anything very de- 
finite to say: we do not know 
what action of circumstances or 
impulse of grace has turned him 


into a historical student, as learned . 


and industrious as he was once 
light-minded and elegant; but it 
is a good thing for us all that he 
has retained the graces of the 
earlier epoch to add charm to the 
researches of the new. His present 
subject is not so purely romantic, 
so inspiring and noble, as that 
study of Joan of Arc and her 
times which produced the ‘Monk 
of Fife.’ It is indeed a terrible 
chapter of history which he un- 
folds in the revelation of the Spy,! 
a story of human baseness and 
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dishonour, of the downfall of high 
hopes and character, the worsening 
of everything and everybody con- 
cerned in what was at first, what- 
ever its consequences and even 
motives might be, a high chival- 
rous enterprise, which wounds the 
sympathetic spectator, however 
little of a Jacobite he may be. 
Some critics have indeed attribut- 
ed to Mr Lang a deliberate in- 
tention to break the charm of 
Jacobitism altogether by showing 
how poor a thing it was, much as 
Messrs Henley and Henderson are 
afraid they have done with Burns. 
And we doubt that a good many 
old-fashioned people in Scotland 
may object to Mr Lang’s exposure 
of Pickle the Spy. Were we a 
Macdonald we should resent it 
warmly, especially as the evidence 
Mr Lang gives, though very plaus- 
ible, contains no element of cer- 
tainty, and is purely circumstantial, 
not enough to hang a man upon, we 
think, therefore scarcely enough to 
shatter his character. In all pro- 
bability Mr Lang is right ; but had 
we any special interest in the ques- 
tion we think we should claim, at 
least, a verdict of Not Proven, 
which, by the bye, for all practical 
purposes, is worse than guilty. 
Pickle, a wretch of literary ten- 
dencies, since he took his nick- 
name from Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ was a Jacobite conspirator 
for James III. and his son, in the 
days when there was still some 
hope for the Stuarts, in his true 
name: and a servile spy reporting 
all their conspiracies to George II. 
under the other. The existence of 
this personage has been very well 
known for a long time, but no one 
had tracked him to his lair till Mr 
Andrew Lang found the scent and 
followed him remorselessly to the 
earth up to this time honoured 
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and consecrated, where the paltry 
villain lies as if he were, like the 
rest of his race, a true man. It 
had been supposed for this century 
back that he was anotherman, a man 
already well weighted with infamy, 
and to whom a little more shame or 
a little less did not matter. But, 
alas, Mr Lang has found no diffi- 
culty in proving that Pickle was 
not James Mohr Macgregor. Was 
it really Glengarry, ‘the young 
Glengarry,” chief of the most im- 
portant of the clans, the handsome, 
accomplished young Celtic aristo- 
crat, supposed to risk everything, 
his head included, for his romantic 
master? Mr Lang thinks Sir 
Walter knew it, but would not 
tell; and we do not think, though 
we are neither Jacobite nor High- 
lander, that we should have liked 
to tell: but still that is an absurd- 
ity, and we already know that the 
whole age, though affording re- 
markable instances of the most 
romantic fidelity, was at the same 
time soaked in falsehood, treach- 
ery, and lies of every description. 
It is perhaps natural to conspir- 
ators, when once introduced to 
that labyrinth of intrigue, secrecy, 
and subtlety, where he who can 
best deceive his neighbour is the 
best man, to be led away by the 
very instinct which fits them for 
it. A man who is bursting with 
secrets has probably much greater 
temptation to betray them than 
one used to the common ways of 
honest life, when he finds himself 
suddenly burdened with too much 
knowledge. The labyrinth has an 
attraction which it is hard to es- 
cape, and no doubt there is a per- 
verse pleasure in working out the 
double plot, framed on one side, 
and betrayed on the other, by 
the same impulse of mystification, 
chicanery, and deceit. 

Pickle’s letters in themselves are 
not exciting. It was no doubt ex- 
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citing to hunt him up through print 
and manuscript, finding traces of 
him in unlooked-for corners, and 
fully realising the surprise of the 
discovery that a picturesque High- 
land chief should fulfil such an 
office; but the traitorous gossip 
of a betrayer is not more enter- 
taining than innocent gossip. In- 
deed it is curious to note how little 
all the accessories, in themselves so 
romantic,—the wandering Prince 
appearing now here, now there, 
like a Will-o’-the-wisp, the hand- 
some and splendid traitor, familiar 
in all fine society, though writing 
like an old woman,— succeed in 
moving our interest, and how little 
entertaining are the revelations 
which ought to have kept us 
breathless with excitement. Here 
is a more than usually interesting 
paragraph, It was written when 
“Lord Elibank’s plot,” which we 
hope the reader remembers, was 
on the point of execution—which 
it never was, however, for reasons 
which will be discovered in Mr 
Lang’s volume :— 


“The Young Chevalier has been in 
close correspondence with England 
for a year anda halph past. Mr Cade, 
the historian, has carried frequent 
messages. They never commit any- 
thing to writing. Elderman Hathcot 
is a principal manager. The very 
words the young Pretender told me 
was that all this scheme was laid 
and transacted by Whiggers, that no 
Roman Catholic was concerned, and 
oblidged me to give my word and 
honour that I would write nothing 
concerning him or his plan to Rome. 
After what I said last night this is 
all that occurs to me for the present. 
I will lose no time in my transac- 
tions, and I will take care they will 
allways be conform to your directions ; 
and as I have thrown myself com- 
pletely upon you, I am determined to 
run all hasards upon this occasion, 
which I hope will entitle me to your 
favour and his Majesty’s protection.” 


A little later Mr Lang points 
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out that, notwithstanding this 
noble person’s word and honour, 
he is found obsequiously commu- 
nicating to his other Majesty in 
Rome the secret of his son’s pro- 
ceedings. This consists with our 
opinion that one plot leads to 
another, since there was nothing 
to hope for from James. Mr Lang 
indeed gives us to understand that 
Pickle was never paid at all, no 
more from London than from 
Rome—which it gives us pleasure 
to hear. 

This is enough of Pickle. It is 
not the Spy but the unfortunate 
figure of the Young Chevalier, the 
noble youth, the broken man, vic- 
tim of his birth, of his circum- 
stances, of all that went before him, 
which is thechief and most interest- 
ing thing in this book. The picture 
is at once spirited and pathetic. 
The curious episode of his life so 
often passed over, between the 
great romance of the ’45 and the 
squalid tragedy of the end; his 
wanderings on the Oontinent, seen 
here and there in alarmed glimpses 
by his friends, pursued blindly 
everywhere by his enemies of the 
English and other Governments, 
struggling against the inhospitality 
of one country after another which 
refused to receive him, and prefer- 
ring to lead the most precarious 
roving life rather than be driven 
to the dull and spy-haunted refuge 
at Rome,—is put before us with 
great vividness and originality, no 
one, we think, having done it be- 
fore. Mr Lang has but little of the 
natural foible of a Scotsman for 
poor Prince Charlie, and is not a 
partial witness, feeling no doubt 
that even the vagaries of a man 
so doomed can but increase the 
tragic interest of his story. That 
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long fight against fate which this 
narrative shows, is full of all 
the elements of pity and terror. 
Charles would not yield till every 
hope had forsaken him. From 
one refuge and one assumed name 
to another he battled on, occasion- 
ally disappearing under the waves, 
but always raising his head again, 
till nature could no more, and, ex- 
hausted, discouraged, hopeless, he 
could resist his fate no longer. 
There is much that is affecting in 
the picture, as well as much that 
is painful, and it is new to us at 
least. Even Miss Walkinshaw is 
made excusable by Mr Lang’s story. 
We feel that it is a thousand pities 
there was not some one among that 
party of gentlemen who gave the 
Royal Wanderer so poor a recep- 
tion at Father Crackenthorpe’s on 
Solway-side, when even the devo- 
tion of Redgauntlet could not save 
him—to say it was Pickle and not 
Miss Walkinshaw who betrayed 
the movements of her Prince. 
And did Sir Walter know and 
hold his peace not to betray Glen- 
garry? But he might have said it 
was Pickle all the same. 


Here is a book! of again the 
most immediate matters of to-day, 
which comes blazing into our re- 
cords,—blazing, but yet groaning 
and spitting like a damp torch 
in an excess of wrath beyond 
knowledge, or rather beyond power 
of expressing it. Yet it is strange 
to attribute to Mrs Olive Schreiner 
any want of power to express what 
she means, It is her distinction 
that she has known so well how 
to describe at least what she sees 
or imagines she sees, that she has 
managed to make almost into a 
classic a work as full of absurdity 
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and hysterical passion as ever was 
taken for a great work by the 
amazed public before, and that is 
saying a great deal. The present 
work is a political pamphlet of 
great bitterness, linked on to the 
very smallest thread of story that 
ever carried red-hot opinions and 
personal abuse of the fiercest kind 
into the world. So far as this 
little thread of story goes, Trooper 
Peter Halket is a remarkable 
study, and probably gives as clear 
an idea of one of the wild sol- 
diers on the borders of savagery, 
without principle or moral guid- 
ance or any kind of education, ex- 
cept a determination to grow rich, 
as fiction could convey. Yet we 
cannot but doubt whether intelli- 
gence so rudimentary could grasp 
the idea of floating Gold Mines 
Companies, and gaining money by 
fabricating shares and then selling 
them, after the process which he 
describes, and declares to have been 
followed by Messrs Barnato, Beit, 
and Rhodes. He is himself the 
son of a pious washerwoman, and 
remembers her with great affection 
and kindness; but he sees all 
kinds of atrocities go on without 
any compunction, though he allows 
that to see niggers flogged or 
hanged does not please him. ‘‘Some 
fellows think it the best fun out to 
see the niggers kick; but it turns 
my stomach,” he says; “if it’s 
shooting or fighting I’m there. 
I’ve potted as many niggers as any 
man in our troop, I bet.” But 
we should scarcely have expected 
this savage youth to run on, as he 
sat on the lonely veldt under the 
stars, all alone in the desert, in 
peril of his life, with thoughts 
like the following :— 


“ All men made money when they 
came to South Africa: they all made 
money out of the country—eight mil- 
lions, twelve millions, twenty-six mil- 
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lions, forty millions—why should not 
he? Peter Halket started suddenly 
and listened. But it was only the 
wind coming up the koppje, like a 
great wheezy beast creeping upwards; 
and he looked back into the fire. 

“He considered his business pros- 
pects. When he had served his time 
as volunteer he would have a large 
piece of land given him, and the 
Mashonas and Matebele would have 
all their land taken away from them 
in time, and the Chartered Company 
would pass a law that they had to 
work for the white men, and he, 
Peter Halket, would make them work 
for him. He would make money. 
Then he reflected on what he should 
do with the land if it were no good 
and he could not make anything out 
of it. He should have to start a 
Syndicate, called the Peter Halket 
Iron-mining, or some such name, 
Syndicate. Peter Halket was not 
very clear as to how it ought to be 
started, but he felt certain that he 
and some other men would have to 
take shares. They would not have 
to pay for them. And then they 
would get some big man in London 
to take shares. He need not pay for 
them ; they would give them to him, 
and then the company would be float- 
ed. No one would have to pay any- 
thing; it was just the name, “The 
Peter Halket Gold-mining Company, 
Limited.” It would float in London ; 
and people there who didn’t know 
the country would buy shares. They 
would have to give ready money 
for them, of course—perhaps fifteen 
pounds a-share when they were up. 
Peter Halket’s eyes blinked as he 
looked into the fire. And then when 
the market was up he, Peter Halket, 
would sell out all his shares. If he 
gave himself only six thousand, and 
sold them each for ten pounds, then 
he, Peter Halket, would have sixty 
thousand pounds! And then he would 
start another company and another. 
Peter Halket struck his knee softly 
with his hand. That was the great 
thing, ‘ Always sell out at the right 
time.’ ” 


While this African Alnaschar 
was thus gloating over his basket 
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of eggs, he suddenly hears in the 
great stillness of the veldt a sound 
—the sound of footsteps ascend- 
ing :— 


“The hair on Trooper Peter Hal- 
ket’s head slowly stiffened itself. He 
had no thought of escaping ; he was 

ralysed with dread. He took up 

is gun. A deadly coldness crept 
from his feet to his head. He had 
worked a Maxim gun in a fight when 
some hundred natives fell, and only 
one white man had been wounded, 
and he had never known fear; but 
to-night his fingers were stiff on the 
lock of his gun. He knelt low, tend- 
ing a little to one side of the fire, with 
his gun ready.” 


He is relieved, however, by the 
sight of a man with bare feet, 
wearing a linen tunic, and without 
arms, who answers the trooper’s 
challenge in English. And then 
there ensues a long conversation, 
held over the fire. The story of 
Peter has taken up forty pages 
(very small ones) ; the talk over the 
fire occupies a hundred and forty- 
six. It gocs over a great many 
subjects—the question between the 
Armenians and the Turks; the 
question What is a Christian? to 
which naturally the trooper is un- 
prepared with an answer; the 
question of Cecil Rhodes, and the 
right of England to give or take 
in Africa. Then the stranger gives 
Peter a very long report of the 
sermon of a little (his size is very 
specially noted) clergyman which 
offended his churchwardens, of the 
remonstrances of his wife after- 
wards, of a second sermon, and of 
how he walked up the street in a 
drizzling rain and all his people 
crossed to the other side. After 
this the stranger claims to be 
one of a large company known by 
a sign, which is the New Testa- 
ment precept to love one another ; 
and he tells how this great com- 
pany began, apparently in these 
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same savage wilds, “when these 
hills were young, and these lichens 
had hardly shown their stains 
upon the rocks,” dc., by the action 
of a woman who suddenly be- 
thought herself, “‘as she picked 
the flesh from a human skull,” 
that she did not like the taste of 
man-flesh : ‘‘ Men are too like me ; 
I cannot eat them,” she cried : and 
she immediately let loose a captive 
who was intended for the next 
meal, and got killed herself in 
consequence, This was the origin, 
the traveller tells Peter, of the 
great company to which he belongs. 
He has old wounds in his hands 
and feet. He is indeed no less 
a personage than—Jesus Christ. 

It is wonderful to imagine how 
it is that so many writers in 
the present day have taken upon 
them to introduce into their not 
very sublime histories this ex- 
traordinary Interlocutor, To put 
their own diffuse and wandering 
words into such a mouth is bad 
enough ; to express their own hot 
and hasty opinions through the 
supposed interposition of Him, 
whom this very introduction of 
Him proves some dim apprehen- 
sion of, as at least the first and 
greatest of men if no more, is 
little less than blasphemy. Rash 
would be the man who would in- 
troduce Shakespeare into his scene, 
and make the great poet talk like 
any common man. How much 
greater is the offence not only to 
every feeling of reverence, but, 
from the merest human point of 
view, to every rule of art, and 
every sentiment of nature. Curi- 
ously enough it has been done 
chiefly by women, and it is one 
of the greatest evidences we know 
of that almost criminal reckless- 
ness, and disregard of consequences, 
of which women generally are ac- 
cused. Great authority would we 
all get, no doubt, for our own 
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sentiments, could we convince even 
all the noble army of fools that we 
had the sanction of the Saviour of 
mankind. Therefore, quick! let 
us put His figure on our canvas, 
let us put our babble in His lips, 
and the thingisdone! Mrs Lynn 
Linton gave us His fictitious hu- 
man story. Miss Phelps (who 
ought to have known better) in- 
troduced Him as an actor in a 
novel. Miss Corelli (oh, bathos !) 
gave Him the honours of her facile 
pen. Are these ladies God that 
they can divine and express what 
would be the words of our Lord 
on any subject, or His opinion? 
The daring, the presumption, the 
folly, are too obvious for words. 
It is not given to mortals to ex- 
press thoughts and feelings which 
are above the level of their own 
intellect and power of grasping. 
A poet may create a being purer 
and more noble than himself, but 
cannot go further in wisdom, in 
insight, or in love than is within 
his own possibilities at least ; and 
what man can venture to think 
that he is himself on the mental 
or the moral level of Him who 
spoke upon the mount, who con- 
sidered the lilies as they grew, and 
of whom even His enemies report- 
ed that never man spake like this 
man. Alas! many men of indif- 
ferent authority enough, preachers, 
platform orators, and others, have 
spoken quite as well as the stranger 
who talked with Peter Halket over 
the fire—who, indeed, speaks very 
much as Miss Schreiner speaks, 
only. not half so well and forcibly 
as she does when she is on her 
own ground and knows what she 
is about. 

This terrible mistake comes to 
a climax at the end of the address, 
when the stranger wishes to intrust 
Peter Halket—whose capacities in 
every way that honest trooper has 
very naively exhibited, so that even 
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without special insight no man in 
his senses could have thought him 
a suitable messenger—with a mes- 
sage to England, in which Govern- 
ment, Queen, women, working 
men, d&c., are all specially ad- 
dressed ; then with a message to 
the Dutch in Africa; and then, 
which is the point of the whole, 
to Mr Rhodes. Peter has a 
great deal more sense than his 
mysterious visitor. He declines 
all these high missions, and is 
finally left with a commission to 
‘* Love his enemies,” which precept 
he is made to carry out tragically 
shortly after, in a manner which, 
if supported by evidence, would 
do more to enlighten the reader 
on South African methods than 
any amount of impassioned ser- 
monising ; for the second part of 
the story introduces us to a camp 
in the wilderness, where a number 
of troopers are assembled, Peter 
Halket in the background march- 
ing up and down as sentinel, for 
punishment, in the heat of the 
day. The other men are grumb- 
ling over their cooking. ‘“ Here 
are we,” they say, “ with our half- 
teaspoonful of Dop [bad brandy] 
given us at night, while he [the 
captain] has ten empty champagne 
bottles lying behind his tent. We 
have to live on the mealies we're 
convoying for the horses, while he 
has pati and beef, and lives like a 
lord!” It appears from their talk 
that this captain is one of those 
“who are sent out from England 
to boss it over us,” yet not “a 
real English officer,” though likely 
to “be a colonel or general before 
we're done with him.” 

Now we should like explana- 
tions about this—still more about 
the incident which brings the 
story to a close. A poor negro 


has been found in a hole in the 
bank of the river, wounded, with 
two bullet- wounds in the thigh, 
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who evidently had lain in his cave 
painfully mending of his wounds 
till he could walk a little. ‘It’s 
evident he was just waiting till 
we are gone to clear off after his 
people,” says one of the troopers ; 
“he'd got that beastly scurvy look 
a nigger gets when he hasn’t had 
anything to eat for a long time.” 
This poor wretch is fastened up 
to a tree with leather thongs, by 
the legs, waist, and neck, waiting 
the possibility of a superior officer 
and party joining the camp to de- 
cide what is to be done with him. 
If this does not happen, the man 
is to be shot next morning. Need- 
less to say Peter Halket cuts his 
bonds during the night: he is 
thereafter shot dead by the captain 
under the tree. 

Now, of course, any horrible 
single accident may happen in war 
—but this is not given as an iso- 
lated instance. The writer of a 
book like this, who has already a 
large audience secured and may do 
infinite mischief, ought not to be 
let off with the remarks of a critic. 
Is this the kind of thing which the 
troopers in South Africa do? Do 
they torture wounded and helpless 
prisoners? Do they consider every 
wandering negro trying “to clear 
off to his own people” as an active 
belligerent? Is their whole aim 
and object nothing but murder and 
robbery? Are our young men who 
go there, in troops, from English 
houses full of the love of God and 
pity for suffering men, so callous 
to such proceedings as to look on, 
thinking it fun? Every family 
which has a son in South Africa 
has an interest in knowing whether 
this is a horrible truth, or a still 
more horrible and vicious inven- 
tion. The captain, with his ten 
bottles of champagne and his 
handy revolver, is like an appari- 
tion out of the fifteenth century— 
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though neither his wine nor his 
weapon existed then. Is all this 
true? We decline to believe it, 
except on evidence. Stray utter- 
ances, even isolated facts worked 
up in the white-heat of a woman’s 
passion, we might painfully under- 
stand ; but this, as the rule of the 
campaign, quite an ordinary and 
everyday matter, we refuse to give 
credit to, unless supported by un- 
deniable proof, which the author 
should be compelled to produce. 
We have already seen what vague 
pretence at evidence sometimes 
satisfies a literary operator. 
What has Mrs Schreiner to pro- 
duce in support of her horrible 
assertion? Without evidence we 
refuse to believe. 

Mr Rhodes, however, is the chief 
subject of the attack. He no 
doubt might bring half-a-dozen 
actions if he chose against his 
daring assailant who probably, 
however, is very well aware that 
he is not at all likely to do so. 
Mr Rhodes is not our affair. He 
is abundantly well able to take 
care of himself. But if our sons 
are trained in South Africa to 
be like that, we are bound to 
know it—and by proof that can- 
not be disputed. A writer of 
fiction has great licence—but not 
such licence as this. The rav- 
ings against an individual, which 
she has the extraordinary rashness 
and folly to put into the lips of 
Christ, are bad enough. They are, 
besides, so violent and unmeasured 
as to defeat any possible object she 
could have had in uttering them, 
and give us good hope that the 
rest, too, is but venomous spume 
and foam. But it ought not to 
stop here. 


We feel as Ooleridge must have 
done, when out of his ghastly ship 
and all its weird crew he passed 
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in one step into the halcyon regions 
of poetry— 


‘“¢ A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune ”— 


when we suddenly pass out of all 
the horrors of Mrs Schreiner’s 
political pamphlet into the lovely 
poetic region of the book now be- 
fore us. It seems indeed almost 
profane to discuss among other 
books, unless without drawing a 
ring round it to keep off their 
common touch, the wonderful and 
unique little volume which Mr 
Barrie has consecrated to his 
mother.' Some captious critics 
have caught at the only thing 
that could possibly be said in 
its disfavour, that the subject 
was too sacred and the details 
too intimate to be given to the 
public ; but we should have been 
sorry indeed if any such scruple 
had withheld Mr Barrie from set- 
ting before us the most beauti- 
ful description of a little Scots 
village household ever drawn, a 
picture in which every line is ideal 
yet every touch absolutely true,— 
such a description as is, according 
to Professor Wilson’s criticism of 
Galt, a Fact; but full of many 
tender refinements which Galt 
knew not, and which were beyond 
his sphere. The homely woman 
in no way above her sphere, yet 
above all spheres, who is the ideal 
of her children, their most favour- 
ite and admired companion, whose 
little foibles they adore almost 
more than the generous perfection 
of all her gifts and graces, the 
fountain of thought, the source of 
mirth, the Rosalind and the Nao- 
mi of her family, is not a common 
figure nowadays in literature. Our 
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young authors prefer the mother 
who is jealous of her daughters, 
and continually struggling to keep 
the rights which are slipping from 
her hands; or the Mrs Nickleby, 
who is perhaps still more typical 
of the modern methods, though 
Dickens has gone out of fashion. 
We are bound to admit that we 
thought Mr Barrie’s wonderful 
portrait would be caviare to the 
general—i.e., to most people out 
of Scotland, to whom the idea of 
discussing everything in heaven 
and earth with an old woman in 
a mutch, and finding inspiration 
in her talk, and suggestion, and 
absolute sympathy with the high- 
est dreams and wishes, might ap- 
pear an absurd one. But I am 
happy to find that this is not the 
case, and that the fact of hav- 
ing a man of genius for her son 
explains to the stranger the possi- 
bility of such a mother. There 
are such mothers, however, who 
are not so fortunate as Margaret 
Ogilvy, and whose clear and spark- 
ling stream of imagination and in- 
tellectual life seems spilt upon the 
ground, and leaves no health-giving 
influence behind. Yet one can 
never regret, even should this 
be the case, the existence of these 
wonderful little unknown celestial 
lights glimmering in chimney-cor- 
ners, or looking out upon the 
whole breathing world of poetry 
and meaning from the narrow 
panes of a window in Thrums. 
It is almost impossible to quote 
from such a book, which imperi- 
ously demands to be quoted entire, 
that the proportions of it may not 
be broken, and which no worthy 
reader will do less than read again 
and again and get by heart, espe- 
cially if he himself has had such a 
mother. It is at length the full 





1 Margaret Ogilvy. 





By J. M. Barrie. 
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answer to one of the fantastic 
questions that used to be current 
some years ago, why the mother 
in fiction was generally so unsatis- 
factory an image? which we opine 
was, because the man had not yet 
arisen who could do her full jus- 
tice. This is not fiction, but it 
is as good, since it is the intro- 
duction of a new and most liv- 
ing human creature of the noblest 
mould, and as true as the Bible 
or Shakespeare, to nature and life 
—and all the better that it is 
fact as well, and already dwells 
in many a heart. We must quote 
one little touch, however, not of 
motherhood, but of the strange 
ideal atmosphere which may be 
breathed in a Scotch village, or at 
least still could be breathed when 
Mr Barrie was a boy. He de- 
scribes an old tailor, homeliest of 
figures, ‘one of the fullest men I 
have known, and quite the best 
talker ” :— 


“This man had heard of my set of 
photographs of the poets, and asked 
for a sight of them, which led to our 
first meeting. I remember how he 
spread them out on his board, and 
after looking long at them, turned his 
gaze on me and said solemnly— 

* What can I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?’ 
“These lines of Cowley’s were new 

to me, but the sentiment was not 
new, and I marvelled how the old 
tailor could see me so well. So it was 
strange to me to discover presently 
that he had not been thinking of me 
at all, but of his own young days, 
when that couplet rang in his head, 
and he too had thirsted to set out for 
Grub Street, but was afraid, and 
while he hesitated old age came, and 
then Death, and found him grasping 
a box-iron. 

“T hurried home with the mouth- 
ful, but neighbours had dropped in, 
and this was for her ears only, so 
I drew her to the stair and said 
imperiousl y— 

* What can I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?’ 
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It was an odd request for which 
to draw her from a tea-table, and she 
must have been surprised, but I think 
she did not laugh, and in after years 
she would repeat the lines fondly, 
with a flush on her soft face. ‘That 
is the kind you would like to be your- 
self,’ we would say in jest to her, and 
she would reply almost passionately, 
‘No; but I would be windy of being 
his mother.’” ~ 


That was in Thrums, and not 
imaginary but Fact as well as 
true. We well remember another 
youngster further back than Mr 
Barrie, and in circumstances much 
less poetical, who was wont to 
walk about, between the ages of 
eight and ten, saying over with 
glowing eyes a scrap which never 
has been found in any poem, but 
which we should much like to 


discover the source of. It began 
abruptly— 
‘¢From which the child of fancy oft 
resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling 
thing, 
And wins he knows not what sublime 
reward 


Of praise and honour.” 


Well! the child of fancy does 
not win any sublime reward, not 
even Mr Barrie, who is at present 
on the top of his wave, but “has 
long given up” (he says) “the 
dream of being for ever known” ; 
but he would have been none the 
worse for having dreamed it, even 
if he had died a tailor, and Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, no doubt, in heavenly 
triumph of being “his mother,” 
never doubted of the end obtained. 

The one thing in which we dis- 
agree with Mr Barrie is in his 
optimistic thought that Thrums 
will remain as original as ever 
under the influence of “ the roar of 
‘power’” which has replaced the 
‘click of the shuttle,” and though 
‘the nest of weavers” has become 
to-day “a town of girls.” The old 
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weaver in the long meditative 
silences, busy at one of the most 
primitive of implements, is always 
a poetical possibility: but the floods 
of girls, or boys either, carried 
along in the pitiless whirl of 
youth unguided and without ex- 
perience, are millions of leagues 
apart from poetry ; and it is very 
difficult to believe that such a wo- 
man as Margaret Ogilvy should 
flourish among the workers in a 
mill. ‘ Home life is not so beauti- 
ful as it was,” he confesses. How 
can home life exist at all with the 
mother in the factory and the 
children in the gutter? It is too 
horrible a problem to be tacked on 
to this beautiful book. 

One thing, however, we desire 
to point out to Mr Barrie for his 
special consideration. He -it is, 
alas ! who has invented the present 
craze for Scots dialect, so largely 
followed up by his disciples. Will 
he please to observe that in ‘ Mar- 
garet Ogilvy,’ the most true of 
records, there is very little, if any, 
dialect? The Scots is not here a 
disjointed string of English words 
absurdly spelt. Margaret Ogilvy 
no doubt talked like the books she 
read, with noble Scots words in- 
terspersed, and an idiom here and 
there, into which the kailyard has 
no insight. We convict him out 
of his own mouth, and we hope 
he will not forget the lesson to be 
learned. 


Mr Street’s story’ is one of those 
which has been called into being 
by the new form of publication in 
fiction. This young writer would 
not, we think, have ever attempted 
the old three-volume form. He 
and the class of which he is 
one of the foremost are perhaps 
a little afraid of trouble. They 
are certainly very much afraid of 
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ennui, even when of their own 
manufacture. They would rather 
kill you outright than bore you, 
which is a greater crime; and 
as they avoid boring themselves 
with still more affectionate con- 
cern, they have confined them- 
selves first to the short story, and 
now to just as much as will go 
into a 6s, volume. We think it is 
a pity, and have always thought 
so ; but the thing is done, and past 
remedy. The briefer book requires 
a different kind of art. It is no 
longer the large, even careless, 
canvas into which all the varieties 
of the world came in. The object 
of the tale has to be kept constant- 
ly before them, and no discursive 
proclivity permitted. All these, 
indeed, are canons of art to the 
new writer, and the consequence 
is that we have our tale served to 
us dry, without any lightening of 
the single issue. Mr Street is a 
young man who has found it so 
easy to make a very considerable 
reputation that the after-steps of 
building it up will naturally be 
more hard to him than if he had 
not gained so immediate a success. 
The ‘Autobiography of a Boy’ 
was excellent, humorous and deli- 
cate and true—with that whimsical 
truth of apparent self-complacency 
which veiled a most amusing in- 
sight into the life and manners of 
his kind. The present work has 
all the charm of writing which was 
in his first production ; but it fails 
in interesting the reader in the 
same way, for the excellent reason, 
to begin with, that we attached 
ourselves immediately to his hero 
with all his delightful follies, in 
the first book, and that we do 
not care a straw for any of his 
characters in the second. Some 
episodes in their career are told 
with spirit and force, as_ the 





1 The Wise and the Wayward. 
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manner in which Skiffington, an 
old admirer, is summoned by the 
young wife Nelly, after her first 
serious quarrel with her husband, 
to “take her away,” to the inno- 
cent astonishment and horror of the 
young man, who has no notion 
whatever of running away with his 
neighbour's wife, besides having one 
of his own. Neither, we are sure, 
had Nelly the slightest intention of 
running away, and the manner in 
which both are got out of the 
dilemma is excellent in its way. 

But Mr Street has been led away 
by the famous and often-repeated 
aphorism that marriage is not the 
end but the beginning of life, and 
that the course of true love lead- 
ing up to that event is not half 
so exciting as the troubles that 
follow, before the pair sail into a 
safe harbour of love and content, 
or make shipwreck. Needless at 
this time of day to say that it 
is the making shipwreck which 
is most attractive to the young 
writer of his period; and the 
story is occupied accordingly with 
the process of rending asunder 
those whom, if not God, yet the 
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clerical functionaries in St George’s, 
Hanover Square, have put together. 
We think indeed that they would 
not have gone so far had not Mr 
Street compelled them to do so, 
and that he leaves these young 
people far too little freedom to 
follow their own inclinations and 
impulses, which also is the fashion 
of the age. It is sinful to write 
a novel, thus incurring the re- 
sponsibility of bringing human 
creatures with wills of their own 
into the world, and then to bind 
them down so that they shall have 
no power to exercise these wills ; 
but that, we are aware, is an old- 
fashioned view. The plot is com- 
plicated by an exceedingly wicked 
and cruel woman who is “the 
wise,” and who is regarded with 
the highest approbation by almost 
all the actors in the little drama. 
As for the others, they are way- 
ward enough in all conscience, and 
most truly worthy of their name: 
yet we remain convinced that this 
is very much Mr Street’s fault, 
and that they would not have 
done it if he had allowed them to 
take their own way. 
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A CITY OF MANY WATERS. 


Srrict.y speaking, a city of one 
water only; but so ingeniously 
has this compliant river been 
dammed here, sluiced there, coaxed 
into a new channel on that side 
and wheedled into a dozen con- 
duits on this, that one cannot go 
far in the streets without hearing 
a gurgle or a rush, and, peering 
over the brick parapet beside the 
way, beholding a limpid current, 
wherein great, pale trout lie fan- 
ning themselves among the waving 
water-weeds the livelong summer 
day. It is well for Winchester 
that the Itchen has its reservoirs 
so deep in the chalk ridges that 
the rain falling on them one win- 
ter does not find its way into the 
channel till the next. That is the 
plan on which nearly all rivers 
were laid down originally. The 
destructive floods which scarify 
the land and scare the dwellers in 
it only come after reckless, greedy 
man has stripped the uplands of 
wood, placed there to arrest the 
sudden glut of water. The mighty 
sponges of the chalk he cannot 
spoil—only nibble them into pits 
here and there, or scratch them 
with railway cuttings. So the 
Itchen flows on now with much 
the same current, liberal through 
all summer drought and commit- 
ting no excesses in winter, as it 
did when the Roman galleys first 
swarmed into its estuary. 

Advancing up the river, the 
practised eye of the general of the 
Legion fixed on a bare chalk down, 
marking the verge of the Andre- 
desweald —the primeval forest, 
stretching eastward 120 miles— 
as the best strategic position in 
the valley. This down men now 
speak of as St Oatherine’s Hill ; 
but the intrenchments thereon 





were known to their Celtic gar- 
rison as Oaer Gwent—the white 
stronghold — and the invaders 
appropriated both the fortress 
and its name. Thus Winchester 
owes its present name to its na- 
tive chalk, for when the Romans 
marked out a fresh camp in the 
vale below the hill, they found, as 
so many explorers have done, that 
it was much easier to keep the old 
name than invent a new one, and 
on their lips Gwent naturally be- 
came Venta — Venta Belgarum. 
Then, when these had run their 
day, came the Saxons, who trans- 
formed it into Winte-cxester—the 
camp of Venta— Winchester. 

It is a curious reflection that 
this quiet little cathedral town, 
nestled so snugly in its leafy val- 
ley, was within an ace, or two 
two’s, or whatsoever most forcibly 
expresses ‘‘ all but,” becoming the 
capital of all England. It was 
the royal city of Wessex: here 
Alfred the Great held his Oourt ; 
though of his palace of Wolvesey 
hardly any traces remain at this 
day, for it was dismantled in 1155 
by Henry II., when he set himself 
to humble the pride and cripple 
the power of Henry de Blois, 
brother of King Stephen and 
Bishop of Winchester. But it 
was in Wolvesey that the ‘ Liber 
de Winton’ was compiled by Al- 
fred’s order—the origin of Domes- 
day Book, remaining the official 
statistical record till, as is said, it 
was destroyed as useless on being 
superseded by the Conqueror’s 
more comprehensive survey. 

Of Alfred’s doings at Winches- 
ter the records are tolerably ample, 
from the annals which he caused 
the monks of St Swithun’s to com- 
pile. Of these, the original man- 
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uscript, now in the library of Cor- 
pus Ohristi College, Cambridge, 
was chained to a desk in Wolvesey 
Castle: tradition affirms that the 
great king himself used to write 
in it down to the year 891; and 
the book ever lay open, so that 
all men who could read might 
trace therein the annual register 
as it grew. This warrior king 
had a great reverence for letters, 
and the fame of Winchester as a 
seat of learning was heard afar. 
The Christian communities of Ire- 
land had got a long start in litera- 
ture over those in Britain; they 
were not slow to take notice of 
the favour shown to scholars by 
Alfred. The voyage across St 
George’s Channel was hazardous, 
by reason of the northern pirates 
who swarmed there ; nevertheless, 
in 891 came three Scots — i.¢., 
Irish—in a boat “‘made of two skins 
and a half,” with provisions for 
a week, who, landing in Cornwall, 
made their way to Alfred’s Court 
at Winchester. Their names— 
good Gaelic ones, to wit—stand in 
the chronicle to this day— Dub- 
slane, Maccbetha, and Maelinnum. 

Doubts have been thrown on 
the story of King Alfred and the 
burnt cakes, but it is as well 
authenticated as anything in his 
reign, and Asser, the king’s inti- 
mate friend, is the chief authority 
for it. He adds (and both Fior- 
ence of Worcester and William of 
Malmesbury confirm the strange 
story) that the swineherd Denulf, 
in whose house the incident hap- 
pened, was remembered by the 
king after his restoration. Alfred 
having been struck by the fel- 
low’s intelligence, directed that he 
should be educated for the priest- 
hood, and in the end appointed 
him Bishop of Winchester. But 
none of the deponents mention 
how it fared with Denulf’s wife, 
the chief personage in the burnt- 
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cake episode. It is to be hoped 
she shared her husband’s eleva- 
tion—for the Church had not de- 
parted in those early days from 
the Pauline precept, that “a 
bishop be the husband of one 
wife.” 

Alfred was a puissant soldier as 
well as a scribe, and a good sailor 
to boot, as it behoved one who 
should hold Wessex against the 
amphibious Dane. His crowning 
victory over Guthorm or Godrun 
at Chippenham in 878 resulted in 
the treaty of Waedmor, which 
established him as King of Wes- 
sex, and of as much of Mercia as 
lay to the west of the Danelaw 
—namely, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex, Herts, and 
parts of the shires of Bedford and 
And thus was the 
kingdom of England founded, with 
Winchester as the capital. In 
that city the Witenagemot con- 
tinued to assemble ; thence Alfred 
issued the Domboc, or code of 
Wessex law ; and thither, in 897, 
were brought to him the prisoners 
captured from the fleet of the 
Danish usurper Hasting, to be 
hanged on the walls of Wolvesey 
Castle. In this union of Wessex 
and Mercia, London, the chief 
town of the latter realm, was too 
busy a seaport to be overlooked ; 
but the day of London did not 
dawn till long afterwards. 

The bones of the founder of the 
English monarchy have been lost. 
They laid Alfred the Great in the 
Old Minster of St Swithun, where 
the cathedral now stands; but the 
monks vowed that his ghost walked 
and gave them no rest, so the re- 
mains were moved to the half-fin- 
ished New Minster, which had 
been founded just behind the old 
one.. As time went on, the 
proximity of these two minsters 
was found to be too great a strain 
on the Christian love of the 
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brethren; so the monks of the 
newer foundation migrated in 1110 
to a spot outside the city walls, 
where they built Hyde Abbey 
and Monastery. Alfred’s bones 
they carried with them, and laid 
in a new tomb; but it is our 
mournful part to record, with 
what patience God may grant 
us, that towards the close of last 
century the corporation of Win- 
chester—Alfred’s own city—being 
fired with the modern craze for 
improvement, caused the ruins of 
Hyde Abbey to be swept away, 
and used the material thereof for 
building a new jail. Worst of all, 
they suffered a wayfaring anti- 
quary to carry off a certain stone 
of memory to Corby Castle in 
Cumberland, where it may still be 
seen, and the inscription thereon 
read— 


ALFRED REX: DCCCCLXXXI, 


Thus the ashes of the great king 
were scattered, as well as those of 
his doughty son Edward. But he 
still lives in his writings, and 
space may be found to quote one 
of the numerous interpolations he 
made in his translation of Boethius; 
for albeit it contains no more than 
a well-worn reflection on a trite 
subject, such as thoughtful men 
have ejaculated through all the 
ages, it throws some light on the 
intellectual degree of the first King 
of England :— 


“True friends! I say that this is 
the most precious of all the riches of 
the world. They are not even to be 
reckoned among the goods of the 
world, but as divine ones; because 
false fortune can neither bring them 
nor take them away. ,Nature attracts 
and limes men together with insepar- 
able love. But with the riches of this 
world, and by our present prosperity, 
men more often make an enemy than 
a friend.” 


The kingdom founded by Alfred 
VOL. CLXI.—NO. DCCCCLXXVIILI. 


endured for a century and a half, 
and owed its destruction to one of 
the first acts in the long struggle 
for civil supremacy between Church 
and State. Winchester was then, 
as it remained for centuries after- 
wards, the richest see in England ; 
so that in later years, when William 
of Edington was made to exchange 
it for the metropolitan dignity of 
Canterbury, he murmured with a 
sigh, “ Though Canterbury is the 
higher rack, Winchester is the 
richer manger.” Yet Dunstan, 
the leader of the monastic refor- 
mation of the tenth century, 
proudly refused to become Bishop 
of Winchester, having a far loftier 
ambition to serve when King 
Edred died. Edwy, his succes- 
sor, was but a lad of sixteen 
when he ascended the throne, and 
Dunstan did not lose a day in 
asserting his authority over the 
new king. Edwy had made a 
love - match with his beautiful 
cousin Elgiva; but the church- 
men would not recognise their 
marriage, which was within the 
forbidden degrees. No terms are 
too harsh for the monkish chron- 
icler Osberne to pour on the girl— 
mulieris animum instigat Diabolus. 
On the day of his coronation at 
Winchester, the poor young king, 
wearied with the long ceremony, 
refused to sit and drink all night 
with the nobles and clergy, and, 
thinking it high time to “join the 
ladies,” withdrew to his wife’s 
apartments in Wolvesey Castle. 
Now a king that would not get 
royally drunk at his own corona- 
tion was no king for the Saxons ; 
the guests were furious at this 
affront to their leta convivia. 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was present, and ordered Dunstan 
and Bishop Cynesius to bring their 
monarch back to the board. These, 
hurrying off, burst into the room 
where Edwy was sitting with his 
2M 
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queen and mother-in-law, his gol- 
den crown lying on the ground at 
Elgiva’s feet. Dunstan delivered 
his summons, with which the king 
flatly refused to comply; where- 
upon Dunstan, who probably had 
drunk already quite as much as 
he could conveniently carry, made 
a most offensive harangue to the 
ladies, seized hold on the king, 
rammed the crown on his head, 
and, assisted by Cynesius, forcibly 
carried him back into the banquet- 
ing-hall. Edwy had plenty of 
spirit; he chastised Dunstan for 
this outrage by stripping him of 
his abbotcy, and sent him into ban- 
ishment. But he was not strong 
enough to fight the Ohurch: all 
his kingdom north of the Thames 
slipped from his grasp, and the 
virulent Odo pronounced a divorce 
between him and his queen. 
Unhappy Elgiva! not content 
with thus ruining her fame, Odo 
caused her to be seized in her 
palace of Wolvesey, branded in 
her beautiful face, and banished to 
Ireland. Worse was in store for 
her. ‘“ After a while,” as Osberne, 
with redundance of vituperation, 
ungallantly describes, ‘‘ her wounds 
being healed, but with the defor- 
mity of her shameless mind still 
gaping, she left Ireland and came 
to Gloucester, steeped in the ob- 
stinacy of a black heart.” Homo 
homini lupus: the vengeance of 
the Church which she had incurred 
was wreaked with devilish atrocity. 
Elgiva was seized ab hominibus 
servis Dei—by men in the ser- 
vice of God—acting, that is, under 
orders from Odo and Dunstan— 
and the sinews of her legs were 
severed, so that she might wander 
no more. Incredible as it might 
seem, were it not testified by the 
writings of Osberne, who was 
briefed by the clerical party, the 
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young queen was actually ham- 
strung by these fiends. Of course, 
to palliate such severity, Elgiva is 
made to appear a dissolute, un- 
worthy female ; but the testimony 
of men who could carry out such 
abominations as their own annalist 
describes is not worth much against 
the character of their victim. She 
died under her torments; and Ed- 
wy himself—ypro suis criminibus 
eliminato et misera morte damnato 
—perished in a mysterious way, 
doubtless by assassination, near 
Gloucester, where he had gone to 
meet his beloved wife. It is a 
singular illustration of the pre- 
judice which besets ecclesiastical 
historians in dealing with affairs 
involving the reputation of church- 
men, that Dr Milner, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the Midland District, an 
able, and, in lay matters, an im- 
partial chronicler, writing in 1798, 
described Elgiva as ‘‘a wicked 
woman, of great beauty and high 
birth” ; repeated (though he did not 
dare to translate) the abominable 
gossip about the scene in Elgiva’s 
room, and vehemently vindicated 
the actions of Odo and St Dun- 
stan.! The whole passage is one 
of lamentable insincerity, sup- 
pressing Osberne’s statement that 
the final punishment of the Queen 
was inflicted by “‘men in the ser- 
vice of God,” and throwing the 
blame on the thanes, “then in 
arms against Edwy.” 

Dunstan, after holding the sees 
of Worcester and London simul- 
taneously, became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 960, and died in 
988, having seen five kings on the 
throne of England, and assisted at 
least one of them to leave it. One 
of the most formidable and un- 
scrupulous characters connected 
with the history of Winchester, 
he was, with all his dark faults, 
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a courageous and powerful states- 
man—powerful because courage- 
ous. Had he lived a few years 
longer, he might have averted or 
deferred the ruin of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy ; for it is certain 
he never would have allowed 
Aathelred the Unready to enter 
in 991 on the fatal policy of buy- 
ing off Danish invasions, which 
ended in the surrender of sixteen 
counties in 1010. 

The last vivid picture which 
we may present of Anglo-Saxon 
Winchester shows the straits to 
which statecraft may be reduced 
under feeble rulers. Good Bishop 
fflfeah, scandalised by the nightly 
orgies of his liege lord, and trem- 
bling for the disasters which such 
debauchery was bringing on his 
country, used to steal out of the 
palace of Wolvesey on winter 
nights, creep past the sentries, 
and, plunging into the icy Itchen, 
stand up to his middle singing 
penitential psalms till sunrise. 

It availed not. The kingdom 
passed to lords of a sterner race, 
and Canute, or, as we are taught 
to write his name now, Onut, 
ruled the whole Danish dominions 
from the ancient Saxon capital. 
It is said that he returned thither 
after the famous wave-compelling 
experiment on the sea-shore, and, 
vowing never again to wear an 
earthly crown, hung it on the 
cross above the high altar in the 
cathedral, where it remained till 
the great cross itself, a marvel of 
silver work, disappeared in the 
convulsions of the Reformation. 
Cnut was a good friend to Win- 
chester, ‘‘having decorated,” says 
Roger of Wendover, “the Old 
Minster with such munificence 
that the minds of strangers were 
confounded at the sight of the 
gold and silver and the splendour 
of the jewels.” 

The coming of the Norman Con- 
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queror found Winchester divided 
against itself, and the two min- 
sters took opposite sides, with very 
important results on their subse- 
quent fortunes. Queen Emma, 
having vindicated her character 
against the charges of immorality 
in general and complicity in the 
murder of her son Alfred in par- 
ticular, by walking unscathed over 
nine red-hot ploughshares laid in 
a row on the pavement of the 
Oathedral, died in 1052 in her 
own house at the top of the High 
Street. She was the widow of 
two kings, Authelred and Cnut, 
and the mother of two more, 
Harthacnut and Edward the Con- 
fessor. The benefactions of that 
clever woman to the Old Minster 
of St Swithun had secured the 
goodwill of many of the clergy 
to her Norman kinsfolk ; though 
Bishop Stigand, the friend of Earl 
Godwin, remained stoutly English. 
King Edward, too, though he 
hated his mother, and avoided 
Winchester as much as possible 
during her lifetime, had encour- 
aged the Norman idea consist- 
ently, and had hospitably received 
Duke William, entertaining him 
in his chief castles. There was, 
besides, a strong feeling among 
the clerics of Winchester in favour 
of the race whose culture, as shown 
by their literature and architec- 
ture, was far ahead of anything 
hitherto attained in Anglo-Saxon 
England. 

But the New Minster espoused 
the national cause against the for- 
eigner. Under their stout abbot 
ftlfwig, uncle of the new King 
Harold, twelve monks and twenty 
men-at-arms, well armed, well 
drilled, and with suitable attend- 
ants, marched across the downs to 
join their king at Hastings. After 
the decisive battle there, when the 
victors came to strip the slain, 
they recognised the monks of the 
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New Minster by their Benedictine 
dress under the mail—a circum- 
stance by no means overlooked by 
William of Normandy when, amid 
the plaudits of the brethren of 
St Swithun, he set up his Court 
at “Guincestre.” Not only did 
he cause his new palace to be 
built within the precincts of the 
New Minster, but he deprived 
the monastery of 20,000 acres of 
good land. 

The next act of the Conqueror, 
however, put a severe strain on 
the loyalty of his adherents in the 
capital. This was the order for 
@ severe inquisition into the ex- 
tent and value of all lands within 
the kingdom, to be engrossed in 
the ‘Rotulus Wintonie’ — the 
Winchester Roll. “So narrowly 
was it spied out,” whines the 
chronicler Ingulph, “as it is 
shameful to say, though the king 
thought it no shame to do—that 
never a hide nor a rood of land 
escaped mention, nor ox, nor cow, 
nor swine; all was set down in 
writing and laid before him.” So 
odious and inconvenient was this 
proceeding to the commonalty, by 
reason of the facility it afforded 
for purposes of taxation, that the 
register was never referred to un- 
der its official title, but men nick- 
named it the “ Domesday Book.” 

Brave Stigand was deprived of 
his bishopric in 1072, and im- 
prisoned in Winchester Castle, 
where he died. Walkelin, a rela- 
tive of King William, was ap- 
pointed in his place, and, seven 
years later, began to build a new 
cathedral — for the Normans de- 
spised the homely Romanesque of 
the Saxon architects. In 1086, 
the great structure being ready for 
the roof, the bishop besought his 
royal kinsman to supply him with 
timber from the forest of Hempage, 
which then flourished about three 
miles from Winchester on the 
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Alresford road. The king gave 
him leave to take as many oaks as 
his carpenters could cut in four 
days; whereupon the wily bishop 
enlisted a whole army of carpen- 
ters, who, working day and night, 
hewed down every oak in the 
forest. Now King William set 
great store by his woods, and, 
riding that way not long after, 
exclaimed, “ Am I bewitched ? am 
I out of my senses? had I not 
once a most delectable wood here ?” 
When he heard of the trick played 
on him by the bishop, straightway 
he fell into a great rage, such 
as it took all Walkelin’s tact and 
courage to assuage. The original 
timbers of the oaks so craftily 
obtained without payment still 
remain above the stone groining 
added to the roof at a later day. 

In 1093 the new cathedral was 
finished, being the longest in Eng- 
land except St Albans, and the 
relics of St Swithun and a host of 
other saints were stored within it. 
William of Malmesbury describes 
how, in the year 1100, some coun- 
trymen were seen coming from the 
west, driving a frail cart towards 
the new church ; and ever as they 
went blood dripped from it by the 
way, for it held the body of the 
slaughtered King of England. 
Him the monks huddled into the 
earth below Walkelin’s great tower, 
with much shame and little sorrow, 
for William Rufus had died un- 
shriven of his violence, profanity, 
and sensuality. The horror of 
him was so great that nobody 
greatly marvelled when, seven 
years later, the tower fell in with 
a crash upon the tyrant’s tomb. 
The beautiful grey tower — the 
same that, gives Winchester at 
this day its crown of glory—was 
built immediately, with greatly 
strengthened piers, of which the 
foundations are no longer en- 
dangered by the ashes of the Red 
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King. One of the earliest things 
to catch the eye of one visiting the 
cathedral for the first time is a 
row of large painted chests, set 
on the top of the screen built 
round the presbytery in the six- 
teenth century. These contain 
the bones of many kings, queens, 
saints, and distinguished persons. 
In one of them repose in strange 
companionship the remains of 
Cnut and his Queen Emma, of 
William Rufus and the Bishops 
Wina ‘and Alwin. So the inscrip- 
tion on one side of the chest 
informs us; on the other side 
is the explanation of such a curi- 
ous arrangement — namely, that 
“sacrilegious barbarism” having 
mingled the dust of princes and 
prelates in the year 1642, all 
that could be collected was put 
promiscuously into a common re- 
pository. 

The hand of the Norman Govern- 
ment had lain heavily from the first 
on the monks of the New Minster, 
because of the part they played at 
the battle of Hastings. Indeed, 
what between the millers in the 
Soke and the king’s engineers 
making moats for the castle, they 
had been nearly drowned out of 
their quarters, and, as mentioned 
. above, they sought out a fresh site 
for their monastery in 1110. Wil- 
liam Giffard was then bishop, and, 
as behoved any one who held that 
office in the royal capital, was a 
discreet courtier. But the neces- 
sities of Henry I. were frequent 
and exorbitant: to keep pace with 
his exactions, Bishop William had 
to tax his episcopal tenants so 
sorely that at last even the docile 
monks of the Old Minster rebelled. 
For years they continued on the 
worst of terms with their spiritual 
head ; but in 1124, the king having 
exerted himself to bring it about, 
a reconciliation was effected in 
a scene worthy of the brush of 
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Mr Calderon. The bishop sat en- 
throned in the chapter-house ; two 
by two the monks, stripped to the 
waist as if for flagellation, filed 
before him and besought his for- 
giveness. 

Bishop Giffard came to find his 
Court duties irksome with increas- 
ing years, so he turned monk in 
1128, and was succeeded in the see 
by Henry of Blois, brother of 
Stephen of Boulogne, who was 
afterwards King of England. An 
astute, worldly prelate, he headed 
the party of Stephen against that 
of Empress Maud, and in the civil 
war which ensued most of Win- 
chester, including twenty - two 
churches, was reduced to ashes. 
The luckless monks of the New 
Minster, having again espoused 
the losing side, had their new 
monastery of Hyde burnt about 
their ears, and their great cross, 
the gift of Cnut, was melted toa 
shapeless alloy of gold and silver. 
But Henry of Blois befriended 
the Old Minster. A great col- 
lector of works of art, he laid up 
vast treasure in the cathedral, and 
richly enshrined there the relics of 
many saints. But all these are 
scattered now, save the great font 
of black stone, carved with figures 
illustrating the miracles of St 
Nicholas, still to be seen in the 
nave, and a gold ring set with a 
sapphire, found when his tomb was 
opened not many years ago. A 
nobler and more enduring monu- 
ment he founded —the Hospital 
of St Oross—over the meadows to 
the south of the town, where to 
this day the brethren refuse to no 
wayfarer a dole of bread and a 
draught of ale. 


With the death of Henry I. in 
1135 the sun of Winchester turned 
towards setting. Hitherto it had 
remained the practical capital of 
the realm, the favourite abode of 
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the Court, the repository of the 
public’ records, the chief seat of 
justice and learning. Also it could 
boast of the chief State prison, 
and no less than eight carnijfices 
or executioners—a large percent- 
age in a town of some 10,000 or 
12,000 inhabitants. Yet these 
officials never enjoyed a sinecure ; 
and the bishop had his separate 
prison also, with its appropriate 
staff. In spite of this there came a 
time when no free Wintonian could 
be found to do an act of bloody 
justice. Winchester was ever faith- 
ful to her kings, no matter how 
bad they might be; so it came to 
pass that her citizens warmly sup- 
ported the cause of Edward II., 
even through the evil days of his 
imprisonment and death. Queen 
Isabella and Mortimer, therefore, 
resolved to strike terror into their 
hearts. Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, the king’s own 
uncle, lay a prisoner in Win- 
chester Castle: him they con- 
demned to death. Early one 
morning he was led upon the 
scaffold outside his prison, but 
not one of the eight executioners 
could be induced to raise a hand 
against a person so deeply be- 
loved. All day the earl stood 
there waiting till some one should 
release him from his misery, till 
at last, in the evening (ad horam 
vespertinam), they found a wretch 
in the Marshalsea who, to save 
his own neck, struck off the head 
of the condemned man. 

But this is anticipating. In the 
meanwhile Winchester, though still 
a royal residence, fell steadily be- 
hind in the struggle for supremacy 
with the Mercian capital. In im- 
portance, she had to own herself 
surpassed by London, but in pre- 
cedence of dignity, not just yet. 
As late as 1269 her citizens vin- 
dicated that, though in rather an 
ambiguous way. Henry III. was 
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towear his crown at a State banquet 
in Westminster ; the men of Win- 
chester claimed their ancient office 
as cupbearers, which the men of 
London disputed. The easy-going 
king, to avoid worry, decided to 
dispense with the ceremony of cup- 
bearing altogether, on which the 
Londoners withdrew in dudgeon, 
leaving the Wintonians to enjoy 
their dinner. 

But that was the last spark. 
A few years later and the position 
to which Winchester had receded 
was accentuated by an ignoble 
squabble for the second place. 
When David, the brother of Lle- 
wellyn of Wales, was executed 
at Shrewsbury in 1283, his head 
and quarters were assigned for 
exposure in the principal towns 
of the realm. To London, as 
matter of course, went the head, 
but the portion of next highest 
honour was the right upper quar- 
ter. For this there was sharp 
competition between Winchester 
and York. Edward I. decided the 
question in favour of the south- 
ern town, whither accordingly the 
grisly token was conveyed. 

It was hard on the old town to 
yield her pre-eminence, even though 
her double allegiance to Crown and 
Mitre had sometimes brought the . 
burgesses into dilemma. For ex- 
ample, in 1243, when Henry III. 
was quarrelling with Bishop Raley, 
he ordered the mayor to shut the 
town gates in his face. The mayor 
obeyed, and afterwards was heav- 
ily fined by the angry prelate for 
resistance to his spiritual lord. 
Winchester long continued the 
favourite residence of the Court. 
The greatest of the Plantagenets 
had set out thence on his crusade 
in 1270, and revisited it immedi- 
ately on his return in 1276, and 
was constantly there until the year 
before his death. In February of 
that year, 1306, he was hunting 
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at Itchen Stoke, a few miles up 
the river. His mind was well at 
ease, for the dream of his ambition 
—the unification of Great Britain 
under one crown—had been satis- 
factorily accomplished. John Bal- 
liol was giving no trouble ; Wallace 
had been disposed of the previous 
summer ; Edward himself had just 
held a council in Westminster and 
assigned their posts to the vari- 
ous Scottish magnates, including 
Robert de Brus, all duly and 
doubly sworn to fealty; the old 
king was well entitled to take his 
pleasure in the chase. But mes- 
sengers brought startling news to 
him at Itchen Stoke. Robert de 
Brus had slain John Comyn in the 
church of Dumfries, and Scotland 
was arming. From that moment 
Edward never knew another hour 
of tranquillity. He never saw 
his beloved Hampshire valley 
again. 

In the thirteenth century pil- 
grims flocked in such hordes to 
St Swithun’s shrine that Bishop 
Lucy, to protect the regular wor- 
shippers in the cathedral from an- 
noyance, and even contagion, from 
the maledorous throng, enlarged 
the church by an addition, with a 
separate entrance from the north 
transept, and closed on the south 
side by the fine gates of wrought 
iron, supposed to be the oldest 
specimens of that craft in England. 
Against William de Wykeham, the 
greatest of Winchester’s prelates, 
who shall breathe a word of dis- 
paragement? Had he done no 
more than found and endow St 
Mary’s College of Winchester, he 
had earned the blessing of us all, 
for on that model have been 
moulded ail our other great pub- 
lic schools, William surely has 
proved not the least among the 
prophets, else what inspired him 
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to choose the simple motto— 
fMlanners makvth fflan—as if he 
had foreseen how the gentle ordeal 
of the public school was to prove 
the hall-mark of courtliness, even 
in days when rapid money-making 
raises many above their birth level. 
Yet is one sorely tempted to irri- 
tation because of the disastrous 
activity of this excellent man. 
Would that in his ardour for de- 
signing new buildings he had been 
content to leave the old ones alone ! 
Then had Winchester Cathedral re- 
mained in the south what Kirkwall 
is in the far north—a magnificent 
and perfect example of Norman 
architecture at its best. But 
William of Wykeham had begun 
his career. as Chief Commissioner 
of Works to Edward III., and, 
being an ambitious edile, must 
needs cut and slash at the Old 
Minster, obliterating Walkelin’s 
noble triforium, and ripping out 
the round-headed clerestory win- 
dows to make way for broad, shal- 
low lights in the modish Perpen- 
dicular style. It is true that 
Bishop Edington had begun the 
mischief ; for he had pulled down 
the massive west front, and left 
ample funds, which he directed 
his successor to apply to “ perfect- 
ing the nave.” But the heartless 
transformation is indelibly associ- 
ated with the name of Wykeham, 
and it is ours to deplore the 
thoroughness with which he car- 
ried it out. Luckily the transepts 
remain undeformed, with their fine 
ashlar-work and massive piers, al- 
though those supporting the cen- 
tral tower have been cut away to 
an alarming extent. 

It is cold comfort to read Dr 
Kitchin’s opinion that “the result 
is that the nave is the finest, and 
perhaps the most simple, specimen 
of Perpendicular work extant.” ! 





1 Winchester. 





By G. W. Kitchin, D.D, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1893. 
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The Perpendicular style, of all 
the phases through which Gothic 
building passed in its decline, is 
the most monotonous, and, so Mr 
Ruskin has declared, the most 
vicious. It is unknown except 
in England, or as copied from 
England; for Scottish architects, 
save in the instance of Melrose, 
followed the French Flamboyant 
design, and the effect of these 
great stone gratings thrust in the 
place of the grave, round-headed 
Norman arches, must have been 
excruciating when they were new 
and glaring white. Now we suffer 
them gladly, in their silvery, time- 
worn tones, and even Edington’s 
paltry west front, viewed down 
the paved avenue of lofty limes, 
looms solemn and grand. But 
still we sigh for the craze for 
novelty that altered the older 
and nobler design. 

Sadly as the Old Minster was 
marred by Wykeham, it was to 
suffer far worse things under 
Bishop Horne in the sixteenth 
century. Not that he meddled 
with the architecture : he was not 
going to spend more than would 
keep the fabric weather - tight ; 
indeed to avoid the expense of 
repairs he barbarously pulled down 
the fine Norman cloister and 
chapter-house. But the day of 
doom had come for images and 
relics and all pleasant pictures. 
What was not of costly material 
was burnt, and what was precious 
(and there was very much of 
that) was turned to money. Even 
the great silvern cross over the 
high altar, perhaps with Cnut’s 
crown still on it, was torn down, 
and to this day you may see the 
space it once covered, bare and 
cold amid the rich tracery and 
carving of the reredos. 
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Perhaps on no town in the 
realm was a_ greater outward 
change effected by the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in 1547 
than on Winchester, because no 
other town could show such a 
large proportion of ecclesiastics in 
her population. The Priory of St 
Swithun, perhaps the most ancient 
in England, the Abbey of Hyde, 
the houses of the Grey Friars and 
Black Friars within the walls, and 
those of the White Friars and 
Augustinians outside them in the 
Soke, all were swept away, to- 
gether with St Mary’s Abbey of 
Benedictine nuns. And the spolia- 
tion went on briskly after Henry 
VIII. had gone to rest, for Win- 
chester was still far the richest 
see in England. Innumerable 
mortuary chapels in the cathedral 
and other churches in the town! 
were disendowed, and their rev- 
enues either appropriated to the 
Crown or bestowed on laymen. 
But Winchester was loyal first 
and Oatholic afterwards ; she re- 
mained faithful to the hand that 
smote her so sorely, and her people 
thought that their reward had 
come when in their cathedral Queen 
Mary was wedded, with splendid 
pageant, to Philip of Spain. The 
days of Winchester’s glory surely 
would return with the old religion. 
They even went so far as to burn 
a single poor heretic, one Bem- 
bridge, as became the citizens of 
a courtly town, just to show Philip 
that he had not come to a barbar- 
ous, unfashionable land. But the 
restoration went no further, and 
the only relic remaining of Queen 
Mary’s sombre presence is the 
carved chair in which she sat at 
her wedding, still preserved in the 
Lady Chapel. 

Orafty, silly King Jamie proved 





1 Dr Milner enumerates ninety-two churches and separate chapels existing in 
Winchester and its suburbs in the fourteenth century. 
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too much for the Wintonian’ con- 
ception of royalty. Feeling ner- 
vous about the plague in London, 
James had moved his Court to 
Winchester in 1603, and the 
eleven prisoners implicated in the 
“Main” and “Bye” conspiracies 
were brought hither for trial. 
They were condemned to die— 
among them the gentle Raleigh— 
and one by one they were led out 
for execution in front of Win- 
chester Castle. Brooke, as head 
of the “Bye” plot, actually was 
decapitated ; then on the follow- 
ing days came the Lords Cobham 
and Grey, Sir Griffin Markham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
king had arranged a scandalous 
farce. He hoped to extract con- 
fession from them under fear of 
death, and as each one was about 
to lay his head on the scaffold, the 
groom of the bedchamber stopped 
the proceeding in name of the king. 
Raleigh’s poem, the “ Pilgrimage,” 
was written at Winchester on this 
occasion, when he was preparing 
for what he believed to be certain 
death. It is as remarkable for 
the beauty of the first stanza as 
for the mediocrity of the other 


two :— 


ILL 


AC 


/ 


H 
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‘*Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation. 
My gownof glory (hope’s true gage !) 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage.” 


The shabby transparency of the 
stratagem was a rude shock to the 
reverence of Winchester towards 
royalty, nor had she in later years 
much opportunity of reviving it. 
In 1632 Bishop Ourle resolved 
to put a stop to the custom which 
had established a thoroughfare 
through the cathedral between 
the northern and southern parts 
of the town. But he did soina 
dignified and scholarly fashion, not 
without some antique pedantry. 
Instead of putting up a rude 
notice, ‘No thoroughfare: tres- 
passers will be prosecuted,” he 
caused the huge buttress on the 
south side of the church to be 
perforated by a footway giving 
access through the close from one 
part of the town to the other, 
and two curious Latin inscriptions 
to be carved near its entrance. 
And, as if Latin should not be 
puzzling enough to the towns- 
people, he cast the inscriptions 
in the form of anagrams, thus :— 


PREC 


VI 


—that is, “ Worshipper, walk this way ; traveller, that”: and again— 


CESSIT COMMUNE PROPRIUM: JAM PURGITE QUA FAS 


8 
‘ 
IT 


wf 


jr 
ed 


—that is, “ Public right ceases: now go the proper way: let this way 
be consecrated to the choir ; let that one lead to the market.” 
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In 1644, when King Charles’s 
cause in the south was broken at 
the battle of Cheriton, near Alres- 
ford, Waller drove the fugitives 
right up to the walls of Win- 
chester. Six months later Oliver 
Oromwell battered the town and 
took it, and his troopers wrought 
irreparable havoc among the arch- 
ives and other manuscripts in the 
cathedral library. Four years 
later, in 1648, the city magnates 
assembled to receive their king, 
when, on his melancholy journey 
from Hurst Castle to Windsor, he 
arrived, as a prisoner, to spend the 
night in the old town. The neigh- 
bouring squires, too, rode in from 
the country, and the people as- 
sembled in crowds, but the officer 
commanding the escort sternly re- 
pressed the warm expressions of 
loyal welcome they were burning 
to make, 

The sun shone on Winchester 
once more at the Restoration, and 
its forfeited bishopric was restored 
to it, for Charles II. was often 
there, and his sinister brother, the 
Duke of York, to boot. Livelier 
company, too, he brought with 
him, and such as vastly helped to 
revive the local trade. Men still 
show the spot in the garden behind 
the canons’ house where unflinch- 
ing Prebendary Ken spoke his 
mind about Nell Gwynne. Charles 
loved the quiet town well, with its 
grey buildings and green alleys, 
and gave command to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren to build him a fine 
palace, after the fashion of Ver- 
sailles. But he never lived to see 
it finished, the works were stopped 
at his death in 1685, and there 
stands to this day the “ King’s 
House” — monument of the last 
act of royal favour to Winchester. 

Two years before the king’s 
death, in December 1683, there 
passed away in Dr Hawkins’s 
house at Winchester the gentle 
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spirit of one who has done far 
more than many writers of loftier 
pretensions to throw a charm over 
the scenes he knew and loved so 
well, Izaak Walton, Royalist in 
sympathy, had yet managed to 
wend a peaceful course through 
the manifold troubles he had wit- 
nessed, and dying, as he wrote in 
his will, “in the neintyeth year of 
my age, and in perfect memory, 
for which praised be God,” was 
laid to rest in the cathedral, where 
his grave is not the least revered 
among the company of kings and 
spiritual rulers housed in that 
ancient fane, 

With Oharles II. and Izaak 
Walton let us bring this rambling 
survey of the story of Winchester 
to a close. It were impossible 
within reasonable limits to do 
more than touch here and there a 
salient point in it, to call over 
more than a handful of the great 
names which crowd the record, to 
mention more than a few of the 
buildings which have resisted time 
and fire and—most destructive of 
all—improvement. In this last 
respect Winchester may not have 
suffered more in proportion than 
other ancient towns, but then she 
had infinitely more to lose than 
most others, Of her two castles 
and ninety-two churches, her bish- 
op’s palace, her walls and gates, 
how comparatively little is left to 
us! The municipality has been 
as conspicuously active of late 
times as they were negligent in 
the years when their streets af- 
forded a favourite playground for 
pestilence ; when “ dyvers Stretes 
and Lanes of the sayd cyty, by 
castynge of donge, duste and other 
filthy thynges, are very filthy and 
noyfull to all such as shall passe 
by the same.” The black death 
in the fourteenth century and the 
plague in 1666 raged with appal- 
ling malignity, as is testified to 
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this day by sundry green mounds 
over the grave-pits on the downs. 
Indubitably there were heavy ar- 
rears in the matter of sanitation, 
and the town council set about 
wiping them off with a.will. But 
also they wiped away a great deal 
that would be reckoned priceless 
now. Besides the wreck of Hyde 
Abbey above mentioned, and the 
loss of King Alfred’s gravestone, 
we have to lament the destruction 
in 1778 of the Hospital of St 
Mary Magdalene on Morne Hill, 
because vagrants used to harbour 
there. Then the ruins of Norman 
Wolvesey, where Saxon landown- 
ers used to deliver their annual 
tale of wolves’ heads, were broken 
up for road-metal, and these hard- 
hearted reformers spared not even 
the city gates, of which three out 
of five were demolished between 
1789 and 1791. By good luck 
two of them escaped,—the West- 
gate, dating from 1266, at the in- 
stance of some citizens whose 
houses had been built against it ; 
and Kingsgate, because it bears 
over its archway the little church 
of St Swithun. One other monu- 
ment was in even greater peril— 
the Butter Cross, namely,—a fine 
example of fifteenth-century work, 
and a conspicuous ornament of the 
High Street, adorned with a small 
statue of St Laurence. This had 
actually been sold by the commis- 
sioners ; but popular feeling was 
in arms against the removal of 
such a familiar landmark, and 
the bargain was cancelled. It is 
equally difficult to understand the 
callousness which prevailed a hun- 
dred years ago in respect of the 
preservation of historic monu- 
ments, and to reflect without im- 
patience on the vast number that 
were needlessly swept away. 

Still, heavily as Winchester has 
been plundered, sorely as war has 
wasted her buildings, and not less 
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sorely the acts of ambitious prel- 
ates and energetic councilmen, 
much—very much—remains, Eng- 
lish holiday-makers, trooping off to 
Continental towns, find no slum 
too foul to be ransacked in search 
of architectural remains, That is 
very well; but it is also well to 
bear in mind that there is a great 
deal to explore at home. Win- 
chester perhaps is less changed in- 
ternally and in her surroundings 
from the city that used to be the 
“morning gift” of the kings of 
England to their brides, than any 
other English town in a similar 
time. No manufactures have 
sprung up to sully her bright air 
or soil her brighter stream ; even 
the South-Western Railway ap- 
proaches her reverently under 
screen of deep cuttings in the 
chalk, and passes, scarcely seen, 
outside her ancient walls. 
Standing in the old Roman 
roadway at the Westgate, and 
looking down the High Street 
across the Soke to St Giles’s Hill, 
one sees few things, except the 
dress of the citizens, that would 
have startled the understanding 
of Philip of Spain’s grandees, or 
Sir William Waller’s Ironsides. 
Some of the shops have sported 
plate- glass, and nearly all the 
roofs, alas! are covered with 
Welsh slate, that provokingly 
cheap and excellent material which 
is swiftly ruining so many land- 
scapes by superseding red tiles ; 
but besides these novel features, 
the old town basks in the summer 
haze with much the same aspect 
of leisurely occupation and decor- 
ous quiet as it must have worn, 
but for exceptional episodes, for 
centuries. The eight executioners 
provide no spectacle now, so people 
stroll up to the station to watch 
the passengers in the London 
train ; the bishop’s proclamations 
are no longer of pressing moment, 
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but there are the evening papers 
to con over and discuss; and the 
old military feeling is kept astir, 
as befits a city built on the lines 
of a former Roman camp, by the 
blare of bugles from the barracks, 
and the measured tramp of troops 
passing to the drill-ground. 

It has been shown how nearly 
the old capital of Wessex became 
that of all England, and how it 
certainly would have continued 
the capital if the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy had endured. Professor 
Skeat has indulged in some curious 
speculations as to one result, at 
least, which certainly would have 
followed had Winchester not 
yielded the first place to London.! 
“English as she is spoke” would 
have been but a dialect, and the 
literary language imposed by the 
capital would have been the speech 
of Wessex, instead of, as now, that 
of Mercia with a dash of Nor- 
thumbrian. John of Trevisa, who 
wrote. good Southern English in 
1387, had a poor opinion of Mer- 
cian and Northern English. 


“ Also Englishmen,” runs one pas- 
sage, rendered into modern English, 
“though they had from the begin- 
ning three manners of speech, South- 
ern, Northern, and Middle speech (in 
the middle of the land), as they came 
of three manners of people of Ger- 
many—none the less, by commixture, 
first with Danes and afterward with 
Normans, in many of them the country 
language is impaired ; and some use 
strange babbling, chattering, growl- 
ing, snarling, and gnashing of teeth. 

. All the language of the North- 
umbrians, and especially at York, is 
so sharp, slitting, grating, and un- 
shapen, that we Southerners can 
scarcely understand that language. 
I believe it is because they are nigh 
to strangers and aliens that speak 
strangely, and also because the kings 
of England always dwell far from 
that country. For they turn rather 
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towards the south country; and if 
they go northwards, go with a great 
army. The reasons why they live 
more in the south than the north 
may be, that there is better corn- 
land there, and more people; also 
nobler cities and more profitable 
havens.” 


One effect on our language, had 
the capital of England been fixed 
on the southern instead of the 
northern side of the Thames, 
would have been that we should 
have had a much more elaborate 
system of grammatical inflexions 
than at present, and instead of 
boasting of ourselves as “fine 
fellows who dwell in their island,” 
we should have said “vine vel- 
lows that woneth in her iland.” 
Chaucer, as a Londoner, had much 
to do with establishing the Mid- 
land or Mercian dialect as literary 
English; but even his influence 
has not expunged all the Southern 
forms: thus, though we say “ fox” 
instead of ‘‘ vox,” the female fox 
is still known as “vixen,” not 
“ fixen.” 

Would you view Winchester 
aright? go visit it in May or early 
June. It is a fair city at all 
seasons, and the wells of Itchen 
keep its valley green and fresh 
right through the hottest summer. 
But it is in the early season, be- 
fore the uplands are parched, or 
the wealth of blossom faded from 
wayside hedge and meadow, that 
it is fairest. If you bicycle, it is 
well; the roads generally are ad- 
mirable, though those who keep 
them delight in spreading an ex- 
cruciating coating of sharp flints 
over the ways across the downs, 
such as no tyre yet devised by 
man can resist. Almost better 
to hie to one of those excellent 
hostelries the Royal or the George 
(Winchester has never been with- 





1 Principles of English Etymology, 1887, p. 29 et seq. 
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out its “ George” tavern for five 
hundred years) and hire a hack ; 
for if the down roads are harsh, 
the turf beside them is free and 
velvety. Rise early, when the 
birds are singing in the cathedral 
gardens and the swifts are wheeling 
in endless circles round the grey 
towers, and ride out, before the 
dew is off, along the Alresford 
road, between masses of lilac and 
laburnum tossed over the wayside 
walls, past Headbourne Worthy, 
King’s Worthy, Martyr’s Worthy, 
Easton, Itchen Abbas, and so 
to Stoke Charity and Bishop’s 
Sutton. Each of these little vil- 
lages has its interesting church: St 
Martin’s of Headbourne Worthy 
contains some rude work of Edward 
the Confessor’s reign ;‘ Martyr’s 
Worthy and Easton have some 
good Norman details, and so had 
Itchen Abbas till the hand of the 
restorer overtook it. 
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And ever, as you ride, the sweet 
river will approach and retire from 
the roadside, reminding you, if you 
are an angler, that of all the trout 
that do swim in English waters, 
those of Itchen are the most diffi- 
cult to catch and among the fairest 
when caught. But you can post- 
pone consideration of these till 
your return to the old shop behind 
the Butter Cross, where Gossip 
Holland will display such delicate 
duns, such cunning quills, such 
irresistible iron-blues as may hardly 
be matched by other tyers, tie they 
never so wisely, and discuss with 
you the season and sky most suit- 
able for each. But while you are 
in the saddle let your thoughts 
wander through the long story of 
the past, for the name of each 
hamlet in your way may be found 
far back in the chronicle of the 
making of England. 

Hersert MAxwELt. 
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Ir is a bright morning towards 
the end of June. As our horses 
climb the rising ground to the 
north-east of Tomsk where lies the 
Peresilni or Forwarding Prison, a 
heavy haze enshrouds the lower 
quarter of the town. Soon we 
have left the last houses behind ; 
but in front of us we can now see 
the grim palisade, typical of most 
Siberian prisons. It is commonly, 
as here, some fifteen feet in height, 
while the individual stakes compos- 
ing it preserve their natural appear- 
ance, and are pointed or rounded 
according to the whim of the con- 
structor. Above it, as seen from a 
distance, peer the dull red roofs 
of the low barracks that comprise 
the prison proper; but as we ap- 
proach nearer they gradually drop 
within, till there only remain visible 
the church tower, and the goodly 
edifice of brick—the natchalnik’s 1 
house —that bursts through the 
palisade at the centre of what is 
thus constituted the front expos- 
ure. Soldiers in white linen tunics, 
cloth caps covered with a similar 
material, and dark-green panta- 
loons tucked into tall boots, are 
standing about with bayonets fixed. 
A dozen loafers have gathered at 
the spot, and chatter to one an- 
other, or critically examine the 
telyegas or shallow four-wheeled 
springless carts that are employed 
for the transport of political pris- 
oners, the sick and aged, and the 
belongings of a convict gang. The 
hum of suppressed excitement is 
audible ; even the stolid soldiers 
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are not unaffected by it. A large 
iron-bound gate discloses itself in 
the stockade at that point where 
it becomes continuous with the 
wall of the governor’s house ; in 
one of the wings is a wicket, 
guarded by a sentry. As we drive 
up, @ sound of voices, accom- 
panied by the rattling of chains, 
proceeds from the other side of 
the wall. But all at once the 
tumult ceases, and a stentorian 
voice raises itself above the faint 
muruurs. 

“Gotovo?” (Ready ?), “Otkrot” 
(Open). A fumbling of keys en- 
sues; the lumbering bolt turns 
noisily within the lock, and the 
wings of the heavy wooden gate 
swing open upon the first of the 
convict band. They step out 
briskly in Indian file to the harsh 
music of their iron fetters, Dressed 
in the summer garb of unbleached 
linen, over which some choose to 
wear their grey frieze khalat,? while 
others have it slung round their 
backs, they march forward a 
few paces and then lounge about 
till the whole of the party has 
passed out. You notice that each 
man bears upon his shoulder a 
sack or bundle, of dimensions ap- 
parently varying with the amount 
of his personal property. In his 
hand he carries a pan and tea- 
kettle, or has them suspended from 
his waist-belt. The soldiers spring 
to “ Attention” and surround the 
gang at intervals, facing them. 
The prisoners busy themselves ad- 
justing their iron anklets or their 





1 A general term for a superior or commander of any description: here, the 


governor of the prison. 


2 Literally a morning-gown, but used of the summer overcoat to which the 


name kaftan is also sometimes applied. 
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culinary utensils. The idlers walk 
round and rovnd the group, now 
talking a few words, now lending 
a helping hand — nothing more, 
and that only from a morbid 
curiosity. At length the convicts 
deposit their burdens on the ¢e/- 
yegas, and the appearance of a 
dozen men, mostly young, in 
blouses of different shades and 
breeches of varied pattern, follow- 
ing slowly in the wake of a larger 
waggon laden with small trunks 
and boxes, shows that the proces- 
sion is almost at an end; these 
were the “ politicals.” The gates 
close again on the last of them. 

Political prisoners, together with 
the women and all children under 
fifteen years of age, have the right 
to be conveyed by telyega: this 
arrangement also holds for any of 
the ordinary criminals who may 
fall ill on the march, ‘ Politicals” 
may even go by themselves in 
tarantass if they have suflicient 
means; but they must pay the 


expenses of their convoy not only 
en route, but also back to the 


point whence it came. It does 
not often happen that they can 
afford this luxury ; once only did 
I see advantage taken of it. 

The party numbered about three 
hundred and fifty, of whom four- 
teen were political. The captain 
of the convoy, a bronzed-looking 
individual with a grey beard, was 
the last to appear. Under him 
were some twenty soldiers, the 
number sent being usually in the 
proportion of one to about every 
twenty prisoners. Quickly he 
gave his orders. Some three or 
four soldiers marched off at ease, 
then the convicts followed in an 
extenuated body flanked on either 
side by an occasional soldier, then 
came another handful of guards at 
the rear. The women and chil- 
dren who were voluntarily accom- 
panying certain of the prisoners 
formed the next body: they walked, 
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or were ensconced in the ¢elyegas, 
while one or two soldiers marched 
beside them. Shortly after the 
others had moved off the political 
prisoners set out, tramping, of 
their own accord, behind their spe- 
cial cart. They had more soldiers 
to look after them in proportion to 
their numbers. Such was the start 
on the 2000-mile march which lay 
before the majority of the band to 
the silver-mines of Nertchinsk. 

“ When will the party reach 
Irkutsk, say?” we ask the com- 
mandant. “In three months,” 
Three months later, as I was visit- 
ing the little local prison at Nijni- 
Udinsk, which is four hundred and 
eighty-four versts west of Irkutsk, 
the natchalnik, who was person- 
ally conducting me over it, was 
suddenly accosted by one of his 
soldiers, who intimated that an 
expected gang had just arrived. 
We got round into the open square 
in time to see the gates unbarred, 
and the same party that I saw set 
out from Tomsk tramped into the 
prison-yard. Some of the con- 
victs sank down on the ground 
exhausted. The political prison- 
ers, at once distinguishable by 
their ordinary clothes and by the 
haversack slung across one shoul- 
der, withdrew into a corner of the 
yard and lay down, or stood about, 
talking to one another. And as 
the gate in the enclosing palisade 
still remained open to admit the 
telyegas, a cordon of soldiers posted 
themselves, and stood at ‘ Atten- 
tion” watching them. The women 
had not been conducted into this 
yard, but had been led off elsewhere. 
But one had contrived to linger 
behind and gazed longingly in the 
direction of a stalwart form that 
would not, perhaps could not, re- 
spond to that mute appeal. He 
hid himself among his fellows, but 
she sat by the gate and watched, 
mounted on the two small green 
boxes that she had herself lifted 
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off the telyega. How long she 
would have waited there I do not 
know ; but two soldiers who were 
off duty saw her, spoke to her 
kindly, took up her baggage, and 
after one final parting glance, she 
followed them reluctantly. 

Tomsk is, however, as almost 
every one knows, an advanced 
point on the convict route across 
Siberia: from this town the march 
proper begins. To see the com- 
mencement of this now famous 
experience we must go back to 
Moscow and visit the Peresilni 
Prison there. As it has been 
described somewhat minutely by 
previous investigators, it seems at 
present superfluous to do more 
than simply outline its leading 
features. Situated in one of the 
humbler suburbs of the town, it 
presents a somewhat imposing ap- 
pearance. It is a three-storeyed 
solid brick building, clean and 
well lighted, with large airy cor- 
ridors, During the daytime little 
restraint is exercised upon the 
prisoners, so that one of them was 
able to come down to the main 
entrance to get a key from a 
warder there. On this spot the 
darker rays of Russian criminality, 
many of which have their origin 
in some of the most remote parts 
of the European portion of the 
empire, are brought to a focus. 
This prison is also put to the 
secondary use of serving as a 
house of detention for all pass- 
portless individuals who may have 
been arrested within the precincts 
of the great city, having wandered 
thither from the surrounding 
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country. Their identity and na. 
tive village are then determined, 
and they remain in the prison un- 
til such time as a party shall be 
made up which goes in that direc- 
tion, when they are joined to it, 
and conducted home again. 
Prisoners bound directly for 
Sakhalin leave in the spring 
(March and April) by boat from 
Odessa. Such a transport- vessel 
as the Yaroslav, which belongs to 
the so-called ‘“‘ Volunteer Fleet,” is 
built to carry eight hundred souls ; 
and while the men are despatched 
at one time, female convicts, to- 
gether with the women and children 
voluntarily accompanying male 
convicts, are sent at another time. 
The trip occupies two months as a 
rule, and after October all naviga- 
tion-to the north of Vladivostock 
is closed owing to the ice. In 
spring also commences the great 
movement of convicts by land. 
Although undoubtedly in Siberia 
progress is made with their trans- 
portation across the country in 
winter, yet the journey between 
Moscow and the Siberian frontier 
is only undertaken during the 
summer. The consequence is, 
that although as at the moment 
when one visited the Moscow 
Peresilni Prison—in September— 
there were only some three or four 
hundred people in a place that was 
built to accommodate at least 1000, 
with the procession of the winter 
months the building gradually be- 
comes filled up, and there is a 
tendency to overcrowding, so that 
by the spring, shortly before the 
first batch has been despatched to 





1 The following statistics relate to 1894, and may be taken as typical. 


The 


Yaroslav left Odessa on March 28 with a contingent of 802 male convicts, and 
discharged them at Alexandrovsky-Post, Sakhalin, on May 18: one man died 


on the voyage. 


On August 27 she again left Odessa with a similar complement, 


and reached her destination on October 22: on this occasion there were three 


deaths. 


The steamship Moscow left a few days later with 142 female convicts 


and 23 of their children: she also carried 131 women and 248 children, who were 
voluntarily accompanying the male convicts. These figures represent the total 


influx of penal population into Sakhalin for that year. 
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Nijni, the conditions may become 
alarming from the Western point 
of view. 

Upon the overcrowding in Rus- 
sian and Siberian prisons much 
has been written, some writers 
denying it, while others have 
given thrilling accounts of this 
sad feature of the prison life. It 
is not a question, however, on 
which to judge hastily. I may 
say that I have seen overcrowd- 
ing: Tiumen prison seems to be 
in an almost chronic state of con- 
gestion, while the limited size of 
the étapes simply means over- 
crowding every time a gang of 
more than a certain number is 
sent along the road. The over- 
crowding occurs where we would 
naturally expect it, and where it 
can hardly be avoided under pre- 
sent circumstances. Thus Tiumen 
is not unfrequently overcrowded, 
because only at intervals of a week 
or ten days do convict-barges leave 
for Tomsk, and within a given 
period they may carry away fewer 
people than pour into the prison. 
Tomsk is not so crowded, because 
parties set out regularly every 
week on foot. Tomsk Forwarding 
Prison has, unfortunately, acquired 
an unenviable reputation. But 
from what I saw, the prison at 
Tiumen was much the less desir- 
able place of the two, and yet the 
people of that town consider it a 
well-conducted institution com- 
pared with others farther to the 
south. 

Again, the peculiar habits of 
the Russian must be taken into 
account. It is not enough to say 
that these go for nothing, that there 
are certain hygienic laws that hold 
for all mankind, as, ¢.g., that every 
man must have so many cubic feet 
of air. Such propositions are not 
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laws till men become accustomed 
to them. 

Come and see the low- class 
Russian as he lives at home in 
the gloomier haunts of St Peters- 
burg. It is a little after mid- 
night. Perhaps some late visitor 
walks at a smart pace homewards, 
some student rolls in the direction 
of his lonely lodging. Otherwise, 
save for an occasional isvostchik 
who has drawn up by the edge 
of the pavement, and half reclines, 
half sits on his narrow perch with 
his head on his breast, wrapped 
in profound slumber, and the com- 
placent dvorniks! seated by the 
courtyard entrances or lying on a 
bench hard by, the electric-lighted 
streets are desolate. Our cor- 
tége of three droshkies glides 
quickly along the partly wood- 
paved thoroughfare; but as we 
near the lower quarter of the 
town the neat hexagonal sections 
of pine give way to coarser cobbles, 
over which our vehicles rattle with 
sharp jarring notes. Tall factories 
loom above us, but these we also 
pass, and descend into smaller 
streets or pereiiloks flanked by 
unsubstantial, uninviting build- 
ings. At last our leader halts 
at the gate in a high paling 
that hinders access to the court- 
yard of one of these houses. The 
detective who accompanies our 
party springs out, whispers a few 
words to the surprised dvornik, 
and we pass in. We cross the 
yard, come to a low building 
containing a few rooms, enter 
it and walk along a dark pas- 
sage; the detective leads, and 
finds his way by means of an 
uncertain candle. We reach a 
room, and the stove that heats 
both it and a neighbouring apart- 
ment roars with the straw that 





1 Name applied to a servant attached to each house, whose duties include that 


of watching at the gate of the yard. 
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has just been piled into it. We 
open the door and a warm un- 
savoury odour rushes out. It isa 
chamber perhaps twenty-two feet 
in length by sixteen in breadth. 
A narrow passage extends to the 
opposing wall, between a couple 
of platforms which are raised 
some thirty inches above the 
floor and occupy the rest of the 
room. On and underneath these 
lie crowds of sleeping men: their 
deep low breathing is very audi- 
ble, while some snorers combine 
to produce a greater effect. One 
of the sleepers, disturbed by 
this invasion, rises on his elbow, 
indulges in a dreamy stare, then 
turns over and is soon again be- 
yond the things of sense. The 


licence of the keeper of this lodg- 
ing-house permits him to accom- 
modate twenty-five people in this 
room ; there are exactly forty-nine. 
And not only are the lodgers 
seemingly unconscious of the close- 


ness due to overcrowding, but they 
must needs have the stove lit in 
addition. For all this they pay 5 
kopecks a-night, and some relish 
the accommodation so much that 
they have engaged the right to 
sleep there for two years in ad- 
vance. In the morning they can 
get tea and bread for a trifle more. 

We went to see a Government 
lodging-house by way of contrast. 
The building was scrupulously 
clean, and the rooms of good size 
and well ventilated. The nari or 
sleeping platform ran down the 
centre, and the space allotted to 
each individual was plainly defined 
by the thin wooden partition that 
traced out the middle line of the 
erection, so separating the heads of 
any two opposing sleepers, and at 
the same time sending off like ribs 
at right angles to itself every three 
feet or so, other partitions that 
served to separate each person 
from his immediate neighbour on 
either side. Moreover, a slight 
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surface slope, culminating in a 
pronounced upward bend as the 
axial screen was reached, contrived 
to make the plank-beds the most 
comfortable things of their kind 
that one could well imagine. The 
tariff was 9 kopecks for the night 
with a good meal in the morning, 
—in every way a better bargain 
than the other from the Western 
point of view. But the institution 
was poorly patronised, and there 
was not the same look of content- 
ment on the men’s faces in these 
more sanitary apartments. What 
we saw of a third large tenement, 
also a Night Shelter capable of 
holding considerably over 1000 
souls, showed it to be simply a 
repetition of the first case on a 
grander scale. The charge was 
5 kopecks, and the lodgers could 
enter for the night at 7 p.m., but 
were required to leave at 8 A.M. 
the following morning. Here, in- 
deed, was overcrowding: one saw 
rooms that would have been full 
with two hundred men crammed 
with half as many more. Sleepers 
lay about everywhere—on a large 
central platform that occupied a 
considerable space, beneath it, on 
the supplementary shelves that 
skirted two of the walls, under 
them, even in the passages. They 
were often miserably clad, and 
slept in their clothes ; others had 
partially disrobed or were stark 
naked. So thickly were they 
strewn that one had to pick every 
step: beyond a certain distance 
progress was impossible. And this 
is not distasteful to the Russian 
peasant ; the Government lodging- 
houses, as well conducted as any 
in more Western lands, and cheaper 
than the ordinary lodging-house, 
are practically deserted in favour 
of the latter. These are the men you 
find in the overcrowded Siberian 
prisons ; but the Petersburg Night 
Shelter surpassed anything I saw 
in the land of twndra and taiga. 
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The railway journey from 
Moscow to Nijni-Novgorod is the 
work of a night. Here the prison- 
ers are embarked upon barges that 
aré towed down the Volga and up 
the Kama as far as Perm. From 
this town they resume travel by 
train, and, crossing the Urals, 
descend on Tiumen. This last 
stretch of a day and night presents 
no hardship: the ordinary third- 
class car with barred windows is a 
luxury compared to the horse- 
waggons in which the emigrants 
who pass along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway have to spend a -week. 

Tiumen is the first town in 
Siberia proper that greets the 
traveller when following the 
northern route. Its most interest- 
ing feature is the Forwarding 
Prison, of which no one has yet 
said a good word. It stands on 
an open piece of ground on the 
outskirts of the town: close by 
runs the railway, so that there is no 
difficulty in conducting the convicts 
from the waggons to their new quar- 
ters. The appearance is that of a 
rectangular three-storeyed building 
of white-washed brick, rising out of 
a surrounding courtyard, which in 
turn is bounded by a high wall, 
erected in keeping with the prison 
as regards material and colour. 
Immediately to the right of the 
main entrance leading into the 
yard is a small edifice built on to 
the wall, and used as a guardroom. 
Following the wall in its enclosing 
circuit we find that on the next 
side, to the right of the main 
building, it supports the residence 
of the second-in-command, and 
farther on the gaily painted church. 
In the portion of the yard behind 
the prison is a large detached 
wooden barrack used only in sum- 
mer as Peresilni quarters, for it 
has no hcating apparatus: it might 
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hold one hundred and fifty persons. 
Through a postern in the wall 
immediately behind the prison we 
pass into a new enclosure sur- 
rounded by the ordinary wooden 
palisade: it contains two recent 
log-buildings, in one of which is 
set up machinery for grinding corn. 
Continuing our survey of the 
outhouses surrounding the main 
prison, we find on the third 
side a continuous line of single- 
storeyed log barracks, and before 
we come round to the front 
entrance again, we pass a two- 
storeyed building lying between it 
and the last of these outer Peresilni 
barracks, being in close connection 
with the latter, although not on 
the same wall. 

On the ground-floor of the main 
building are situated the kontora 
or office, a small karaulnaya or 
guardroom, and the clothes-store. 
Also, in a series of stuffy, poorly 
lighted rooms lying to the back, 
are the kitchen and _ bakery. 
Through the steam escaping from 
boiling caldrons we could see 
spectre-like figures, some of them 
stripped to the waist, gliding about 
over the rough brick flooring. 
And as the men and their ex- 
istence, so was the labour of their 
hands. The bread here was poor 
and the kvass! bitter compared 
with what we found in other 
prisons. Not far removed from 
this were the silent cells of cor- 
rection. More will be said later 
about punishment as it figures in 
the Siberian prison system. Suf- 
fice it for the present that in 
this particular instance a gra- 
dational series of cells, perhaps 
half-a-dozen in all, opened off a 
corridor. There was the plain 
whitewashed cell, with plank-bed 
and window out of reach. There 
was the smaller, bare, windowless 





1 A non-intoxicating drink made from the fermentation of rye-bread soaked in 
water. 
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cell with double doors—a hole. 
In one of the latter a refractory 
individual had been confined for 
some eight days, and when the 
doors were opened he blinked like 
an owl, and commenced a violent 
tirade on the natchalnik. ‘“ Why 
is he there?”  ‘ Because he dis- 
obeyed me:” and I confess my 
sympathies were all on the side 
of the official. The fare for those 
who have merited such dismal 
isolation is bread and water, and 
this system is found to prove effec- 
tual in the great majority of cases. 
On the second flat was a great 
number of small rooms, some of 
which were crowded ; one of them, 
which would have looked full with 
fifteen men, contained twenty-nine. 
The interiors of the rooms had a 
general appearance of cleanliness, 
and some of the walls had been 
recently whitewashed. In one of 
these kameras was a motley group 
of half-a-dozen dangerous-looking 
politicals condemned to _ hard 
labour. With the exception of 
an uncouth Jew, clad in a sombre 
frock-coat, who was deeply en- 
grossed attending to a decrepit 
samovar, they belonged to that 
class of mischief- making Poles 
who live on the Austrian frontier 
and revel in intrigue. One of 
them had passed several years in 
prison at Warsaw, and was now 
on his way, reduced almost to a 
skeleton, with shaven head and in 
chains, to try his fortune in the 
more select Siberian prisons. 
This prison, which was origin- 
ally built to lodge a good six 
hundred souls, can now, along 
with the out-buildings, accom- 
modate over eight hundred. On 
the day of our visit the board at 
the gate reported that there were 
seven hundred and fifty-two prison- 
ers inside the walls—+.e., consider- 
ably under the limit. But so 
natural has this overcrowding be- 
come, that while some of the 
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rooms were empty, others contained 
an undue number. Now for this 
there can be no other reason ex- 
cept that overcrowding within cer- 
tain limits is not the same thing 
to the Eastern mwjik as it is to 
the Western traveller. 

We then proceeded to visit the 
hospital, which is located on the 
top storey. The female wards 
were empty at that moment, and 
presented a clean tidy appearance. 
Iron bedsteads with a black tablet 
attached to the head on which is 
inscribed in Russian the nature of 
the oocupant’s affliction, a coarse 
straw-packed mattress, sheet, blan- 
ket, and a pillow, were the usual 
furnishings. The food supplied 
to the male invalids at the mid- 
day meal was of a very fair order, 
one man consuming some chicken 
tea and chicken with evident 
relish. But the general impres- 
sion was that the prison was old 
and in a poor state. 

Coming out into the court again, 
we went round the out-buildings 
in turn. The two-storeyed house 
already described as situated on 
the wall to the left of the entrance 
was converted below into a black- 
smith’s shop, while two rooms on 
the flat above, which opened off 
one another, were occupied by a 
few individuals working at boot- 
making and carpentry in a desul- 
tory fashion. The labour took 
rather the form of doing repairs, 
as it is the glory of Tiumen, as of 
all Peresilni prisons, that the man 
who enters it shall do nothing 
more than exist; indeed it is hardly 
worth his while to settle down to 
anything. Then we inspected the 
adjacent ampler ameras — three 
or four in number—that constitute 
a large part of the prison accom- 
modation. Round three sides of 
the wall of each of them ran the 
usual nari or sleeping-platforms, 
consisting of planks sloping up to 
meet the wall, from which their 
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outer ends are distant six or seven 
feet and raised about a couple of 
feet above the ground. Along the 
edge of this gigantic shelf stood a 
double row of men. The central 
free space—so limited—was out of 
all proportion to the size of the 
room and the number of men in 
it. In one of these rooms amongst 
the crowd of one hundred and fifty 
men stood half-a-dozen politicals, 
noticeable at once by their finer 
type of face and private clothing. 
One man in particular, a tall 
strapping fellow, with high boots 
and prim black overcoat with fur 
collar, seemed sadly out of his 
element amongst the other coarser 
specimens of humanity. This was, 
of course, a contravention of rules, 
as there is usually provision for 
the separate housing of politicals 
en route. These men were of the 
order of Administrative politicals 
—of whom later. It may also be 
provisionally stated here that one 
great category of Siberian exiles 
includes those who, after having 
suffered a period of imprisonment, 
not exceeding four years, in Rus- 
sia, present themselves for readmis- 
sion to the village commune, but 
are refused this privilege, and in 
consequence have to go to Siberia 
as settlers; such persons as are 
banished by sentence of a court; 
and the everlasting brodyaga or 
passportless vagrant. Sixty per 
cent of the souls in Tiumen Peres- 
ilni on that day were drawn from 
this earth-cumbering army. 

In answer to a question the 
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natchalnik said that the actual 
daily cost of keeping a prisoner in 
food at Tiumen was 3 to 4 kopecks 
—that is, three farthings—a sum, 
however, which goes immensely 
farther in Siberia than in this 
country. He also stated that over 
20,000 people passed through his 
prison annually. As we walked 
round, an interesting performance 
was taking place in onecornerof the 
square, close to the large Peresilni 
wards. Twenty or thirty prison- 
ers were standing in a group crack- 
ing jokes at the expense of one 
of their number, who, seated on 
a chair, was resignedly submitting 
himself to the prison barber. This 
perfunctory individual speedily 
shaved one side of the man’s head 
with a horse-clipper. Those who 
are going out as hard-labour con- 
victs have the right side of their 
heads shaved, while those whose 
destiny is simply that of exiled 
settlers are shorn on the left. 
And after each man had under- 
gone the operation he stepped 
back slowly to his log barrack, 
feeling the back of his head with 
his hand and shaking it to dis- 
place loose hairs, while his chains 
made a merry jingle and the by- 
standers jeered.} 

Vis-d-vis to the Peresilni Prison, 
on the other side of an ill-defined 
road, are the women’s prison, and 
apartments to accommodate the 
dobrovolni or voluntaries (mainly 
women and children) who accom- 
pany relatives in the gang. But 
what was most pleasant to behold 





1 As the head can always be covered with a cap, and it is possible to break 
the fetters with a smart blow, these indignities are obviously no deterrents 
to escape, and indeed form no actual punishment. All that they do is to 
brand a man as a criminal so long as he is within the prison walls, and this is 
unnecessary ; once he has escaped, they become functionless. And that this is 
probably an approximation to the truth is borne out by the fact that in certain 
prisons the men are neither left in chains nor are their heads shaved. On the 
march it might be useful to distinguish the convict from the exiled settler, and 
one might think that a fettered convict would have a poor chance of running 
away ; but after all it is the prisons and the guards who are mainly instrumental 
in preventing this, and even they are only partially successful. 
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was the candid acknowledgment 
of the antiquated condition of the 
prison as evinced in theconstruction 
of a new series of buildings in close 
proximity to the present women’s 
prison. When transportation of 
convicts by rail comes into vogue, 
Tiumen will naturally decline in 
importance, and will, I under- 
stand, be converted into a hard- 
labour institution—.e., the “ for- 
warding ” aspect of the prison will 
disappear. With this object the 
first new building in process of 
construction at that time was a 
hospital, which might excite the 
envy of any town, far less a prison, 
fitted out as it was with the very 
latest ventilative and other hy- 
gienic appliances; but the wards 
were of no great size. A new 
laundry, on a generous scale also, 
of wood (which during the winter 
keeps in heat much better than 
stone), had just been erected, to- 
gether with several storerooms. 

The Tiumen of to-day, then, did 
not impress one very favourably, 
but circumstances are against it. 
Even here, however, on the bor- 
ders of Siberia, we are brought 
face to face with evidences of the 
new régime that has been inaug- 
urated under General Bogdano- 
vitch. This gentleman, formerly 
Governor of Tobolsk, has succeeded 
Galkine Vrasskoy in the most difli- 
cult position of Director of State 
Prisons. If the prison at Tobolsk, 
with the little factory schemed 
and started by Bogdanovitch, may 
be taken as a criterion of the deep 
personal interest that he mani- 
fests in his work, it augurs well 
indeed for the future of Russian 
and Siberian prisons. Last year 
he intended to accompany the con- 
vict-vessel from Odessa to Sakhalin 
this spring, and make a personal 
inspection of the prisons on that 
island, and thereafter return to 
Russia overland, visiting the great 
penal centres in turn. 
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During the season a convict- 
barge leaves Tiumen for Tomsk 
every week. It may be as well to 
describe briefly the general appear- 
ance of one of these slave-dhows 
as it presented itself to us during 
the tedious eight days’ sail from 
Tomsk to Tiumen. Two steam- 
ship companies are under contract 
to tow them between these towns, 
and the price of a single barge 
may be set down at 15,000 roubles 
(£1500). In length it was about 
two hundred and fifty feet, with 
thirty feet of beam—di.e., the 
dimensions were similar to those 
of the ordinary merchant barge. 
The sides of the vessel were painted 
black above and red below the 
water-line, and were broken only 
by a line of oblong port- holes. 
The main deck was free at either 
end for a space of about thirty 
feet, but the rest was occupied 
with two deck-houses separated bya 
lengthy menagerie-like cage. Com- 
munication between bow and stern 
was secured by a narrow passage 
running on either side between 
bulwarks and deck - houses, or 
you could mount the deck-houses 
by means of a ladder, traverse the 
upper deck over cage and cabin, 
and descend by a similar con- 
venience at the other end. Day 
after day the floating prison was 
dragged in the wake of our paddle- 
steamer, presenting to view her 
sombre prow, above which peeped 
a capstan-head, and behind loomed 
the dun deck-houses, The bare 
expanse of upper deck surmounting 
them was relieved only by a few 
black ventilators standing upright 
like great grim sentinels, a lonely 
mast, the galley chimneys, and a 
low wheel-house back of them all. 
There was commonly no sign of 
life aboard her save the incessant 
movements of the drab- coated 
sentries on their short beats up 
and down the aforesaid passages. 
As we were voyaging in the op- 
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posite direction to that in which 
the vast majority of prisoners go 
(although no barge ever returns 
from Tomsk to Tiumen without a 
few vagrants or returning exiles 
on board), it was only in passing 
a Tomsk-bound boat that we 
caught a glimpse of the gloomy 
reality. Anything is gladly wel- 
comed that promises to provide 
some divertissement, however small, 
upon this wearisome journey. As 
soon as another steamer is sighted 
there is a general rush of all the 
passengers to secure a good place 
from which to watch her going 
by. Our captain steps on toa 
paddle-box and waves a flag on 
the side where he knows there 
will be the greatest depth of water 
for the other ship to pass. Gradu- 
ally they approach ; at the moment 
of opposition our skipper makes 
inquiry with his speaking-trumpet 
as to the depth of water farther up 
the river. But the excitement is 
greatest as we pass the convict- 
The poor fellows crowd to 


barge. 
their side of the cage and the old 


hulk heels over. It was a dreary 
day, and as certain hurrying inky 
clouds threatened to relieve them- 
selves of their load of moisture, 
the prisoners had wrapped them- 
selves up warmly in their grey 
khalats that seemed to match the 
outside world so well, and gazed 
with longing eyes on the boat that 
was carrying us back to the land 
that some of them had so lately 
left for ever. The barge, however, 
was not suffered to wear a very 
dismal aspect, for there had evi- 
dently been some laundry-work 
attempted in primitive fashion, 
and she was brightly decked out 
with drying blouses, print gowns, 
and other. articles of clothing of 
various gaudy hues. The windows 
of the aft deck-house were evi- 
dently barred: it formed the hos- 
pital, as we found later. 

At a subsequent point oppor- 
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tunity was afforded to make a 
fuller investigation. These prison- 
barges are built to accommodate 
six hundred people, and each 
makes half-a-dozen journeys or 
so in the season (May to the 
end of September or the beginning 
of October). The military staff 
comprises two dozen men, includ- 
ing a natchalnik and doctor. The 
deck-houses commence, as already 
stated, at about thirty feet from 
either end, and are roughly thirty- 
five feet in length. In each case 
a median corridor bisects them, 
opening at one end into a cage, 
and at the other to the exterior, 
close by the ladder giving access 
to the upper deck, at the fore or 
aft end, as the case may be. Thus, 
then, we have a third method of 
getting from one end of the vessel 
to the other—viz., through deck- 
houses and cages. 

Visiting the fore deck - house 
first, we entered, on one side of 
the corridor, the single cabin in 
which the two-and-twenty soldiers . 
have to stow themselves away. 
Inside there was barely sufficient 
space for two men to pass one 
another, while all round was a 
most economical system of narrow 
bunks. This is only one of several 
facts which show that the lot of 
the guard is not so very much 
better than that of his charge, 
with the exception of the immense 
difference between them as warder 
and ward. And as the former 
are on the whole a steady un- 
complaining force, one should listen 
with less sympathy to the mur- 
murings of the prisoners. Across 
the corridor were the apartments 
of the natchalnik and his wife 
and family ; together with a few 
smaller cabins, one of which was 
occupied by the doctor, another 
used as kontora, and the remainder 
reserved for special “ politicals.” 
The fore-cage is supposed to con- 
tain two hundred men what time 
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they are allowed to come up on 
deck to breathe fresh air. Eight 
stout vertical iron posts con- 
nected the main and upper decks, 
and between these a thick wire- 
netting, with hexagonal meshes 
of about an inch and a half in 
diameter, is stretched. In bad 
weather with driving rain a tar- 
paulin is carried round the inside 
of this wire fence, so that the 
prisoners can come up on deck for 
exercise and air without being 
drenched. The breadth of the cage 
is perhaps twenty-four feet, which 
would leave about three feet for 
each of the side-passages already 
mentioned. The caboose separates 
the fore-cage from the hinder one, 
which is almost twice its size, 
The netting is led round three 
sides, so that the caboose is shut 
out, and food is handed through 
holes in the caging. The kitchen 
itself, which might be sixteen feet 
in length, has not, however, a 
breadth equal to that of the cage: 


the space thus saved forms the 
head of the companion that leads 
to the sleeping quarters below. 
The hinder cage is some seventy 
feet in length, and also has its 
staircase down to the Inferno: it 
is for men, as the other is for 


women. Now we have reached 
the hinder deck-house, consisting 
on one side of two rooms with 
barred windows: they serve as 
hospital and dispensary. There 
was no entrance, however, to any 
cabins across the corridor from the 
inside ; but on going round to tbe 
outside one saw that the caging 
extended here right along with 
a sliding-door in it by which ac- 
cess was gained. This was usually 
reserved for the inteligenti1 I 
entered, and then descended some 
, Steps in one corner that led to the 
dormitory. This cage was occu- 
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pied at the moment by half-a-dozen 
passportless men who were being 
conducted back to Russia; a sol- 
dier paced up and down outside 
armed with revolver and cutlass. 
There was nothing to attract notice 
about this quarter of the barge, 
except that the men who were in- 
habiting it were evidently not in- 
clined to any special cleanliness of 
habit. The oblong port-holes were 
provided with a sliding window- 
sash, and there was a primitive ar- 
rangement of wooden bunks which 
were not any worse than those in 
the soldiers’ cabin. Overcrowding 
of course would make life intoler- 
able in such a vessel, but I am not 
prepared to profess knowledge of 
any such abuse. I asked, as 
usual, to be taken to the ordinary 
prisoners’ sleeping quarters. To 
my astonishment the natchalnik 
refused point-blank. I explained 
to him that never before had I 
been refused anything at any point 
in our journey, and showed him 
my letters again; my companion, 
an attaché of the German Embassy 
in St Petersburg, threatened him, 
but he was obdurate. I very much 
suspect that the place was in bad 
order, but also believe that five 
roubles could have got usin. The 
politicals’ “saloon” was dull and 
dreary enough, but what it must 
be to spend the night in these 
dark holds is best left to the 
imagination. 


At one station where we halted 
for a few hours, ‘great stores of 
dried fish were taken on board and 
piled on the upper deck; these 
with black bread form the staple 
articles of food for the convicts 
during their eight days of close 
confinement. From Tomsk to 
Tiumen by water is a journey of 
some 2200 versts (1467 miles). It 





i J.e., educated men, those who have passed through a university or one of the 
higher schools of the Empire : almost all ‘ politicals ” can be so described. 
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is obvious that as the distance 
to be travelled on the river Irtish 
is much less than what you cover 
on the Ob into which the former 
falls, there will also be some dif- 
ference in the length of time 
taken, according as you go in 
the one or in the other direction. 
Thus while the large steamers can 
run between Tomsk and Tiumen 
—i.e., down the Ob or up the Ir- 
tish—in six to seven days, the re- 
turn voyage from Tiumen to Tomsk 
may extend over eight. In spite 
of the careful and almost minute 
way in which the rivers Ob, Irtish, 
Tobol, and Tura have been attend- 
ed to hydrographically, it requires 
great caution to ascend the latter 
two, especially if towards the end 
of the season there has not been 
rain for some length of time. Of 
this we became painfully cognisant, 
as after leaving Tobolsk behind us, 
and ascending the Tobol for some 
considerable way, we had finally to 
change our ship for one of lighter 
draught. Even with this smaller 
vessel, to keep in the line of deep- 
est water was an undertaking 
fraught with great anxiety to the 
wary old pilot ; and often when at 
some sudden bend in the course of 
the stream he felt that the three 
men at the wheel were not suffi- 
ciently energetic in their endeav- 
ours to get the nose of the vessel 
far enough round in time, he 
would fly to the rescue, and all 
four would throw it round as fast 
as they were able, while the stern 
of the boat would be scraping 
the river’s bank. So we ascended 
slowly, while the man at the bow 
with his sounding-pole cried out 
every quarter of a minute the vary- 
ing depth of water in mid-stream. 
At last towards evening we 
reached a point where a dredger, 
moored in the middle of the chan- 
nel, and illuminating the scene by 
means of an arc-light, was deepen- 
ing the river’s bed. After the soli- 
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tary steamers that once in four-and- 
twenty hours or so had served to 
remind us that we were not the 
only representatives of the human 
race, it almost seemed too much 
of a good thing to remark how 
both banks were sheltering six or 
seven boats, even if a couple of 
them appeared to occupy too pro- 
minent a position —right in the 
line of our intended course. We 
soon learned that more than half 
of them were aground. A few 
minutes later, during a noble en- 
deavour on the part of our fearless 
pilot to steer us past the seductive 
spot, a harsh grating sound, fol- 
lowed by complete cessation of 
motion, and the fierce churning of 
the water by paddle-wheels that 
were now incapable of doing any- 
thing save driving us farther on to 
the river’s silted bed, proclaimed 
that we too had followed the 
example of those with whom we 
had only a moment before been 
sympathising. We began to feel 
the seriousness of the situation. 
But when the only steamer free 
to move gallantly left its moor- 
ings amidst a general trumpet- 
ing and brave sounding of its fog- 
horn, to come to the rescue of 
our passenger-boat, and ended by 
also running aground in a ridicu- 
lously simple manner, the whole 
thing partook of the nature of a 
joke. There was nothing for it 
but to empty our vessel of its 
freight, so far as that was possible. 
The convict-barge behind us was 
still afloat, but it was manifest 
that even if we did get off, it 
would be impossible to take it 
along any farther with us. So by 
means of planks we all made our 
way to land. 

The scene was one that will not 
easily be forgotten. The point at 
which our voyage had come to 
this abrupt termination was about 
seventy-five versts (fifty miles) be- 
low Tiumen. To-day there was 
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only an arshin (twenty - eight 
inches) of water, and yet they 
said that fifty hours before the 
soundings proclaimed a depth of 
nearly half-a-dozen feet! It was 
a cold evening in the _ begin- 
ning of September: that morning 
the ship’s deck had been thinly 
covered with the first snow of the 
season. And already the twilight, 
all too short, had vanished, leav- 
ing us shrouded in thick darkness. 
We crept ashore, and clambered 
up the slimy bank, rejoicing in the 
well-worn path, now almost cut 
vertically into the soil, by which 
the river-watchman strives to reach 
his lonely cabin built into the 
river’s bank, displaying of itself 
merely the door and window set 
in a fractional wooden wali. The 
sound of the droning dredge, the 
helpless shrieks of the steamers, 
and the high-pitched shouts of 
men as they endeavoured to dis- 
lodge their ships, were borne across 
the water. The penetrating elec- 
tric rays threw grim shadows be- 
hind the spruces that seemed to 
keep the opposing bank warm. As 
for us, we appeared to be in quite 
a different latitude ; for long reedy 
grass, damp with the evening dew, 
hid our soaking feet, and patches 
of willows rose out of the night 
ahead. Far to our right all was 
shrouded in murky fog, the pro- 
duct of the chill and cloudy night 
that enveloped us; only one or 
two stars had the courage to shine 
through the oppressive gloom. Our 
orders were to proceed up-stream 
for half a mile, and there await 
developments. So in the dark we 
wandered aimlessly, now skirting 
the river’s bank, now picking our 
steps through the willows as well 
as we might by the uncertain 
momentary flare of matches, now 
plunging into some boggy spot, 
now tearing our way through the 
long grass that grew so easily on 
the damp soil by the river. After 
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a time we halt and listen to the 
shouts and steamer-calls, accom- 
panied by the lashing of the water 
by relentless paddle- wheels that 
sound pleasantly in the distance, 
for they are our assurance and our 
hope. Two young students bound 
for Kazan University busy them- 
selves preparing a fire, and when 
its lurid glare has lit up everything 
for yards around, we crouch shiver- 
ing about the crackling branches 
and avoid as best we may the flying 
sparks. And after we have waited 
and discussed a thousand times 
how we shall spend the night, and 
how we shall best come to our 
destination by hiring horses from 
some visionary village, the thunder- 
ous beat of the paddle-wheels seems 
to approach nearer, by-and-by the 
lights of our steamer heave in 
sight, and a cheery voice sings out 
the query, ‘Where are you?” 
We respond immediately, and then 
the captain bids us step on a few 
feet farther to where the water is 
somewhat deeper close in to theside, 
and we spring up with a sense of 
relief, and hurry to the appointed 
spot. The thoughtful ones seize a 
flaming branch out of the fire to 
illuminate their path, but it was 
damp walking through that 
swampy ground. We had wan- 
dered some little way inland 
latterly in our attempt to discover 
where haply we might tread on 
firmer ground, but at last a single 
idea takes quick possession of the 
whole party at the same moment, 
and we make a straight line for the 
bank, Six ugly faces surmount- 
ing the sombre garb that every 
Siberian knows so well suddenly 
break out of the willows, but there 
is a loose cordon round them, con- 
sisting of a score of brown-clad 
beings with bayonet and rifle 
across their shoulders—and the 
timid ones feel that they are 
safe; they are the prisoners from 
the barge, who also have disem- 
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barked, and now wait till we 
have passed. <A track is torn 
through the willows that thickly 
screen the river from our view; a 
narrow gangway, spar-crossed to 
prevent one slipping, is brought 
from the ship and placed at an 
awkward angle against the steep 
bank, while a sailor stands at its 
head and holds a candle-lamp. A 
bonfire is lit on the shore, and in 
its glare we descend the perilous 
staircase. In the rear came the 
soldiers and their charges. Two 
guards stood at the bottom, and 
then the jail-birds slid down 
merrily, for the muddy boots of 
those who had preceded them had 
obliterated all trace of spars, and 
converted the slender bridge into 
a greased pole, or rather chute 
Some carried their bundles under 
one arm and their tea-can under 
the other, thus experiencing diffi- 
culty in the maintenance of equili- 
brium, for it was no laughing mat- 
ter to descend that staircase. The 
soldiers in their brown overcoats 
and caps, with cutlasses encased in 
sheaths of brass and black leather, 
revolvers by their side, and Ber- 
dan rifles which made creditable 
balancing-poles, distributed them- 
selves amongst the delinquents. 
Down they came out of the dark- 
ness at the top, into the light 
of the glowing fire below, from 
which the cold night-wind drove 
tongues of flame in ever-shifting 
directions. So we got off again, 
but occasionally a gentler grating 
sound reminded us that at any 
moment we might be called upon 
to repeat this little night excur- 
sion. This incident serves to show 


what diversions may enliven even 
the lot of the hapless prisoner as 
he is borne on these long rivers in 
confinement. 

The convict-barges which ply 
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on the Volga and Kama between 
Nijni-Novgorod and Perm are con- 
structed on very similar principles, 
but seem capable of conveying a 
greater number of persons, as the 
only specimen I saw had a double 
tier of deck-houses, But the idea 
of the menagerie was still per- 
fectly obvious. The convicts had 
just disembarked at Perm on the 
morning that we got there, and 
were lying about on the wharf, 
while the military formed a loose 
cordon about them. 

There were days, however, when 
the convicts had to walk across 
the Urals: in fact, in the olden 
time they had to make the whole 
journey from Moscow on foot ex- 
cept where it was possible to em- 
ploy water. Thereafter they were 
driven by post-horses. from Perm 
to Tiumen, as the outlay thus 
involved was found to be less even 
than that required to provide the 
convicts with food during that 
weary march. And to-day they 
travel third class by the work- 
men’s train. 

On arrival at the landing-stage 
in the vicinity of Tomsk (being as 
it is some three or four versts dis- 
tant across an arid plain) the 
prisoners disembark and are con- 
ducted to a yard, where they pass 
individually before the governor 
of the Forwarding Prison ; and as 
each man is called up, his crime, des- 
tination, and duration of sentence 
are read out, and he is identified by 
the photograph that is appended 
to every paper. Then each one is 
examined by a soldier to see if he 
has been provided with the regula- 
tion clothing by the Province in 
which he was condemned. Such 
a procedure occupies considerable 
time, as the barges seldom convey 
less than their full complement. 

J. Y. Simpson. 


To be continued. ) 
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A ROMANCE OF SURREY. 


CHAPTER XXV.—IMAR’S TALE—ORIME. 


“Tr was late of an October after- 
noon, when my heart, which had 
been low with hunger, hardship, 
and long weariness, began to glow 
with hope and love, as I stood at 
tbe bottom of our Karthlos steep. 
There was no fusilier on guard ; and 
the granite steps and groins were 
choked with snow; but I sent my 
followers to their homes, as was 
only fair to them, with orders to 
come to a sheep-and-goat supper, if 
their appetites remained, when they 
had embraced their families. Then 
I sounded the great horn, fogged 
up with cobwebs, hanging above 
the lower gate, and with only my 
faithful milk-brother Stepan, and 
one other trooper who belonged to 
our old tower, breasted the rugged 
and crooked ascent. 


* How wild with delight will my 
Oria be!” I thought, as I laboured 
through the drifts, for there had 
been no opportunity of sending any 


letter. ‘How lonely she must 
have been, sweet soul, and trem- 
bling with hope of a word from 
me!” 

But when we reached the upper 
gate, there was no one even there 
on guard. The brazen cannon once 
kept so bright were buried in wind- 
ing sheets of snow; and even the 
terrace before the door, which it 
was a point of hospitality to keep 
clean-swept for travellers, was glit- 
tering with untrodden drift. We 
were all in such a ragged and sav- 
age state of body, that I had ordered 
my two men to go round to the en- 
trance for the maidens, and meant 
to do the same myself, unless my 
darling met me. But now, in my 


fierce anxiety, I thrust the main 
doors open, and stood in the hall, 
which was cold and empty. No 
sound of my wife’s step, no patter 
of little feet, now elcome, no answer, 
no gladness anywhere. 

Doubt and terror kept me stand- 
ing there; but I shouted, in hope 
of some great mistake—“ Oria, my 
wife, my wife!” And then, upon 
the chance that she might be out— 
“Orry, my little son, my boy !” 

My call rang along the passages 
on either side, and up the stairs, 
and shook the plumes of mountain- 
grass, which she had placed in the 
vases ; but neither wife nor child 
appeared ; and in my famished and 
haggard state I fell upon a chair, 
and my heart began to beat, as if it 
would leap out of me. Then I saw 
a tall and stately lady, in a dress of 
velvet, and with a serpent of white 
fur wound beneath her jewelled 
bosom, coming down the grey stone 
staircase, with her eyes fixed on 
me, but not a word of speech. 

My voice failed me, as it does in 
a dream, when a sword is pointed 
at one’s throat ; but the lady came, 
and stood before me, and a child 
was clinging to her dress. She 
looked at me with some surprise, 
and contempt for my ragged condi- 
tion, but spoke as if she had never 
known a tear. 

‘¢Tmar, art thou not in haste to 
embrace thy twin sister Marva? 
The wrong thou hast done should 
not destroy all memory of the early 
days, when hers was thine, and 
thine was hers. I am prepared to 
forgive thee, Imar, in this time of 
tribulation.” 
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“To forgive! I never harmed 
thee, Va;” I answered, using her 
childish name, as I always did in 
thoughts of her. ‘But none of 
that now. Where is my wife? 
Hath any one dared to injure her?” 

Weak as I was, I leaped up from 
the chair, and it would have gone 
ill with Marva—for what is a 
sister compared to a wife ?—if she 
had showed signs of flinching. 
But she gazed at me with a quiet 
disdain, as if I could not command 
myself. 

“T have not touched thy pre- 
cious wife. I have not even set 
eyes on her. She hath done the 
injury to me, that is worse than 
theft of goods and cattle. Yet 
have I come hither, to do the duty 
she hath forsaken, and comfort her 
deserted husband from his mad 
adventures. While his treasure of 
a wife, his Royal Princess Oria, 
heiress to a hundred thrones, is 
enjoying herself at the hot springs 
in the world of fashion and luxury, 


with my noble husband Rakhan.” 
What I said, or did, or thought, 
I know not— perhaps, nothing. 
The world was all in a whirl with 
me, and perhaps I fainted, in my 


worn-out state. It does not matter 
what I did. From the strongest 
man in the Caucasus, I was struck 
to the level of the weakest child. 
Even my twin sister, with a woman’s 
petty spite inflamed by jealousy and 
bitter wrong, had some of the echoes 
of childhood roused, and thought of 
the time when she loved me. 

“Tt is the part of a fool,” she 
said, meaning it for large comfort, 
“to be so wild about a woman, and 
the phantasy that they call love. 
When I was a child, I believed in 
it; and to what has it brought me? 
To cast away my life upon a man, 
who swore that I was all the world 
to him, and believed it perhaps, 
while I was new. But lo, in a 
year he was weary of me, because 
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I made too much of him. Hath 
Princess Oria done that? Nay, or 
thou wouldst be weary of her. 
Tush, what careth she for her lord? 
And why should he take it to 
heart like this? There are plenty 
of women in the world, my brother; 
and the more their husbands make 
of them, the less will they return it. 
I am the one that should lament, 
not thou. For I have lost a man, 
but thou a woman only. My hus- 
band will come back to me when 
he is weary of thy Georgian doll ; 
and I shall be forced to welcome 
him. But thou, such is the law, 
thou hast it at thy pleasure to be 
free.” 

“Talk not to me,” I said, for this 
was salt rubbed into my gashes ; 
“go and get me food, that I may 
recover a little of my strength. 
And then, thou also shalt be free.” 

Many a time have I wondered 
whether she knew what I meant 
by those last words. If she knew 
it, she said nothing, but marched 
away in her stately style, dragging 
by the hand her child, who had 
been staring at my face all the 
time, as if he had never seen a 
man before. Marva’s own servants 
brought me food, and I knew not 
what it was, but took it, not for 
life so much as death—for death of 
Rakhan, the adulterer. 

Some sleep as well was needful 
to me, before I could accomplish 
that—sleep to restore the power of 
thought which seemed to have left 
me imbecile, as well as the vigour 
of my jaded body. No further 
would I enter my own house, but 
collected some rugs and bearskins— 
for we had not even a bourka left— 
and was about to throw myself on a 
couch, when Marva’s little boy came 
dancing, half in fright and half in 
glee at his own self-importance, with 
a crumpled letter for me. That 
she should send it by such hands 
is enough to show how she was 
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changed. I saw that it was from 
my enemy, and by the light of the 
one lamp they had brought me read 
the words that follow. 


‘‘ BELOVED BROTHER ImMArR,—As 
thou hast given me to wife a beggar, 
and a shrew to boot, it is but just 
that I should have a share of thine 
to comfort me. She is soft and 
young and fair; and I have taken 
such affection for her, and she for 
me, as the nature of women is, 
that I will not charge thee for her 
clothes and lodgings for at least a 
twelvemonth. Then if she hath 
a son, she shall remain another 
twelvemonth ; for Marva’s child, 
though strong and stout, is dumb 
from birth, and cannot be accepted 
therefore as Chief Prince of Ossets. 
Son of Dadian, this relieves thee of 
the cares that oppress thee most— 
the lust of money (which hath 
made thee play the rogue), the peril 
of subservience to thy wife, which 
overtaketh weak mankind, and the 
fear of having more children than 
thine avarice would make welcome. 


Thou hast robbed me of good sub- 
stance ; I relieve thee of light stuff. 
And even that, if thou carest to lay 
claim, thou shalt have again with- 
out any charge. Thy sister I leave 
to thy care meanwhile. She hath 
never had share of her father’s 
goods ; and even thy greed cannot 
deny her meal and milk, till her 
tongue grows mild. Her raiment 
is with her, and will last until I 
am ready for her again; unless 
thou dost relax of the robbery thou 
hast rejoiced in for five years now, 
and givest her the garments of her 
mother, as well as the third part of 
her father’s goods. Thy wife sends 
her duty to thee, and bids me say 
that she likes thee still, but loves 
the man who hath his arm around 
her, and doth not leave her to 
pine alone. We shall pass a month 
at Patigorsk where the hot springs 
tend to warmth of love. And then 
if thou hast aught to say, we shall 
not shut thee out again, after doing 
this for thy benefit. Thy good 
brother Raxkuan, Prince of the 
ancient Ossets.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IMAR’S TALE—REVENGE. 


“Tn the morning I arose with all 
my strength renewed, and the sense 
of wrong as cold as stone, and keen 
as steel throughout me. My brother 
Stepan was at my side, for he had 
come to watch me, knowing what I 
had endured, and fearing that it 
might outdo my sense of life. I 
smiled at him; and he saw that I 
would smile, until I made others 
weep. Not a word was said be- 
tween us. My wrongs were hotter 
in his heart than in my own; for 
I felt doubts about myself, and he 
had none. By the sacred custom 
of our tribe, which is a very ancient 
one, he was bound to hold my 
welfare even dearer than his own. 
When the eldest son of the Chief 





is born, and old enough to shape 
his lips, he is sent round to the 
nursing mothers of the tribe to 
suckle. Whatever babe is placed 
with him at one breast, he at the 
other, thenceforth their lives are 
more than twin,—for twins may 
often fall out and fight, as did 
myself and Marva — but never 
those milk - brothers. Stepan’s 
mother was the first to whom I 
paid my duty in that tender way, 
and Stepan’s arms were twined in 
mine; and nothing could sever our 
hearts thenceforth from the allegi- 
ance of boy twins. 

As I would not enter the inner 
chambers, where I had been so 
happy, Stepan led me to the bath, 
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and fetched another suit of travel- 
ling clothes, and everything I 
wanted, not forgetting a trusty 
sword and a pair of heavy pistols. 
Then we had breakfast, and set 
forth without a word to Marva. 
My children even I durst not ask 
for, fearing to hear that their 
mother had carried them into my 
dishonour. 

But luckily my good horse Ardon, 
who had borne me through many 
adventures, had been left at home 
when I last set forth, and was 
neighing for me in the road below, 
for none but a mule or mountain- 
pony could clamber up the steep 
access. Our vehicles also we kept 
below, using hand-litters to the 
gates of Karthlos, for ladies or 
feeble travellers. And thus we 
three set forth on horseback, with 
provisions for three days—myself, 
and Stepan, and the other trooper 
who had returned with me from 
Guinib, a faithful and brave fellow 
who is with me now, named Usnik. 
Others would have joined us in 
the valley, but I would not have 
them. Enough of disgrace already. 

The roads, or tracks as you 
would call them, bad enough at 
any time, were now at many places 
blocked by heavy and windy snow- 
falls; for the season was come to 
the middle of October, and winter 
had set in early. Any one who 
sees not much of such things, and 
might be in a mood to consider 
them, would have found no small 
delight in the grandeur of the 
world around. But all that I 
could think of was the bitterness 
and baseness of the human race 
that breathed therein ; and when we 
had passed the post-house (where 
I kept my troika for long jour- 
neys) and learned that the Princess 
had taken my carriage three days 
ago, when the weather was fair, 
and ordered the driver to proceed 
with all possible haste to Patigorsk, 
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my last hope fell, and before me 
rose only the fury of revenge, and 
then the despair of a desert life. 

To that town, whose name was 
now poison to me, where dissolute 
Russians came to revel, and vile 
Circassians to sell their daughters, 
the journey from Karthlos in the 
best of weather was a matter of 
three days ; and now with the road 
so cumbered, and the buffet of 
thick snowstorms often dashing in 
our faces, it seemed as if a week 
was likely still to find us strug- 
gling vainly. But about noontide 
of the second day, being on the 
northern fall of mountains, and 
within the boundaries of Ossetland, 
we came to a fork of the torrent 
channel which here served for a 
roadway, and we knew not whether to 
go right or left. As for any guid- 
ance the chance was small, one tra- 
veller in a winter week was enough 
for such a road as that. The har- 
vesting of the tissue-grass between 
the crags was over; the neatherd, 
the shepherd, and the goatherd had 
long driven home their charges. 
We knew not what to do, until 
one of us espied a little drift of 
smoke among the pine-trees on 
the ridge, and I sent the hardy 
Usnik on foot in that direction, 
while we rested the horses and 
awaited his return. By this time 
the wind had dropped a little, but 
a white vapour rolled in and out the 
crags and forest, as if a giant lay 
snorting among them, and the air 
felt like the breath of death. Ste- 
pan strode up and down, when he 
had tied the horses, slapping his 
bosom to keep himself warm ; but 
I sat upon a rock, and cast my eyes 
upon the ground. I was thinking 
of what I had heard from an Eng- 
lishman, who had been our guest 
at Karthlos. He had told me of 


the savage gaze of Prince Rakhan 
at my then beloved wife, when he 
met her at our summer- feast of 
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roses, when I had been called away 
from home. 

“Why, who comes here, on this 
evil travelling day?” cried Stepan, 
turning suddenly. ‘My lord will 
have company, I think; but not of 
the kind he delights in.” 

His dark look showed me that 
there was something to be met, 
and leaping to my feet I beheld 
a company of horsemen advancing 
towards us by the road upon our 
left. They broke through the drifts 
by twos and threes, which was all 
that the track in its widest parts 
admitted; but the one who rode 
first rode singly, and he was a big 
man, stern and swarthy. The 
slope they were descending showed 
us a score of men, well armed, be- 
hind him. 

‘*Behold they are too many for 
us! Let us fly up the other road.” 
Stepan loosed the horses as he 
spoke. “They will kill my lord, 
and then where is our revenge?” 

“What matters my life to me? 
Whoever they are, I will not fly. 
But why should they desire to 
kill us, Stepan? They look not 
like bandits; and they are not 
Russians.” 

“ Nay, but they are worse than 
either. , They are Ossets of the 
Karai Khokh, who go either side 
of the mountains. Their Chief is 
dead, and they are Rakhan’s chil- 
dren now. Rakhan rides first, in 
this handful.” 

“ Rakhan shall have speech with 
me,” I spoke, with the heart of 
my spirit rising, as the Lord has 
granted it to rise, when He has 
beaten down the body. ‘“ Rakhan 
is welcome. I will salute him.” 

The man had been out of my 
sight so long (not only because 
of my service with Shamyl, but 
through his own avoidance of me) 
that I did not know his face for 
certain, til] I met his eyes. Then 
I felt sure what my duty was; as 
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God himself ordained it, when He 
made man to be true to woman, and 
woman true to man, and their chil- 
dren to spring of their own loins— 
there was no choice left me but to 
slay this man, or be slain by him. 

Having this within my mind, 
and being calmer than I can be 
now in looking back upon it, I 
stood across the narrow track, and 
took the horse that Rakhan rode 
by the head, and gazed at Rakhan. 
He’ was amazed at first, and the 
colour of his great black eyes turned 
paler, and he fumbled for a pistol, 
without daring to take his gaze from 
mine. I would not speak, but I 
struck his hand up with a flip of 
mine. Thelips that had sullied my 
dear wife’s should have no sort of 
speech with mine. He tried to 
regard me humorously, as a man 
who thinks woman his slave blinks 
eye, when the question is about 
her; but the sparkle of his gaze 
died under mine, like an ember 
with the sun on it. 

“Get off thy horse, Prince 
Rakhan!” Stepan shouted, with 
his big arm laid across. ‘The 
time hath come for man to man; 
instead of lying with another man’s 
wife.” 

Rakhan made pretence to smile, 
and to leap from horseback lightly. 
“What a stir to make about a light- 
of-love! Fool that knows not what 
awomanis! Stand back, my sons; 
this is not for you.” 

The Ossets took their orders 
gladly. Every savage man loves 
to see a fight. They leaped from 
their horses, and squatted in the 
snow, and filled their pipes, and 
kindled them. 

There was a clear place close at 
hand, with a ring of black cedars 
round it, and room inside for 
stepping to and fro, if life and 
death required it. I threw off my 
furs, and so did he; and we stood 
against one another. 
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“Hold! Is this what you call 
fair duel? His sword is three 
inches longer than mine,” Rakhan 
shouted, and I saw that it was just, 
although I had not dreamed of it. 
I threw away my blade, and took 
Stepan’s, a common short weapon, 
stout, and broad. 

“One thing before I slay thee, 
Imar,” said Rakhan with his bright 
Genoese on guard, and I saw that 
my sword was as nothing to his; 
“ young man, it was I who slew thy 
father. And now by the same 
hand thou shalt die.” 

Before the words were finished, 
he advanced upon me, taking the 
coward’s advantage, as he hoped, of 
striking me when stricken with that 
shock. But I just drew back for a 
moment ; and then when he made 
sure that he had me, and the point 
of his weapon flashed into my breast, 
up flew his steel, like the sparks of 
a flint, and my short strong blade 
rushed through his heart. He gave 
me one glare, and he lay between 
my feet, with a gurgle of blood 
spouting out upon the snow. 

“Go home to the Devil that 
made thee,” I said, “and commit 
adultery if thou canst, in hell.” 

Then Stepan drew the lids upon 
those toadstool eyes, and gazed at 
me with terror. For there are 
times when the God that made us 
takes us out of His own knowledge, 
with the passions Himself has 
placed in us. Stepan thought that 
I would have slain him too, for 
doing this ministry to the dead. 
But he did not understand me. I 
was quiet as a lamb, and would 
not have resisted, if any one had 
seized that bloody sword and driven 
it through my own heart too. 

“Ts there any one among you 
men?” I asked, coming out into 
the road before them; “any milk- 
brother of Prince Rakhan, who 
feels a desire to encounter me? I 
am weary now, and he will have 
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fine chance. Or he can shoot at 
me, if he likes.” But they smoked 
their pipes, and hugged their knees 
together, and glanced at their horses, 
as if they loved their backs. How 
different it would have been with 
my own tribe! 

In this stir, I was forget- 
ting about Usnik and his message. 
“ The first half is finished. Now for 
the second?” I shouted to Stepan 
from Ardon’s back, as I spurred 
him up the track by which the 
Ossets had descended. “ This 
must be the way to the Princess 
Oria.” For what else could I sup- 
pose after meeting Rakhan there? 

But the Ossets, who were depart- 
ing by the road which had brought 
us hither, said something to Stepan, 
and he fetched me back, and 
pointed to the track upon our 
right hand. At the same time 
Usnik returned from the fire in the 
wood, and the result of his enquiry 
agreed with what Rakhan’s re- 
tainers had declared. Patigorsk 
could be reached by either road ; 
but the one on the left was blocked 
for wheels, and would soon be closed 
to horses. If I wished to follow 
the course of the troika, the road 
on the right was the one to choose. 
Moreover, at about three hours’ dis- 
tance, it passed a summer-house, or 
hunting-lodge, belonging to the 
Osset Chief, but at this time of 
year unoccupied; where, if we 
could get no further, as appeared 
too likely already, we could shelter 
our horses for the night, and kindle 
fire for ourselves. Patigorsk was 
the place I wanted, and I took 
what seemed to be the best road 
to it. 

As we three set forth again, with 
our horses looking considerate — 
for these are better endowed than 
we are with knowledge both of sky 
and ground—a little toss of white 
softness met us, harbouring into 
our eyes and beards. The ears and 
20 
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forelocks of our horses pricked 
themselves with a glittering fringe ; 
and then their manes were like a 
fountain, and the bow of the saddle 
became an arch. Presently we 
could see nothing at all, but left it 
to them to find the way, which 
they did without any complaint, 
not even making a merit of obedi- 
ence. I let the bridle fall, and 
wished that I could only submit 
to God, as these good creatures do 
our will, and never even seek for 
thanks. 

We went on thus, with the snow- 
cloud thickening, and black rocks 
or a bough of pine jumping out of 
the white against us, when sudden- 
ly my horse pulled up, and his 
chin was striking something. He 
seemed to know it, and so did I. 
It was the back rail of my troika, 
in which we had enjoyed so many 
a summer jaunt, in the days when 
my Oria loved me. The carriage 
was standing in the middle of the 
road, but there was no Oria in it, 
neither any other human being, 
nor even a horse in front of it. 
The cushions were gone; the con- 
tents were snow. 

“Her Highness must be close at 
hand,” cried Stepan leaning over 
it, “and yonder is Rakhan’s plea- 
sure-lodge. God grant that the 
wolves have not gotten her!” 

“One wolf hath had her; but 
he will no more;” I answered, 
with my heart on fire through all 
the snow that froze my breast. 
“Thou, and Usnik, hold the 
horses ; I will see to this myself.” 

Then I stamped on the road, and 
shook the snow off, and saw that it 
was red with my own blood where 
the dead man’s sword had touched 
me; and following the shelter of 
some trees, where the streaks of the 
storm went by me, I stood at the 
door of a house built of logs, 
with plaster slabbed between them. 
Thrice I knocked with the hilt of 
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my sword, without drawing it from 
the scabbard, while I felt that the 
crisis of my life was come—the time 
that comes only once, thank God, 
in His creature’s three score years 
and ten. 

“How soon thou art back! How 
glad I am. This is so kind and 
faithful of thee.” It was Oria’s 
voice, and I ground my teeth. She 
expected her new love, Rakhan. 

Then she drew back the bolt, and 
stood before me, glittering in all her 
perfect beauty, but pale as a ghost 
at this surprise. ‘My lord!” she 
gasped, for she was always timid ; 
and I said “ yes, thy proper lord.” 

Her hand went to her heart, as 
if it were failing her in this amaze- 
ment, and she spread the other arm 
to me; but I drew back and gazed 
at her. ‘“ Never touch me more,” I 
said ; and her soft eyes. fell before 
the flash of mine. 

‘What have I done to enrage 
thee, Imar? Thou hast never 
spoken to me like this? I have 
left thy roof. But how could I 
help it? I have done what women 
may not do. But it was only for 
thy sake—and oh, my lord is 
wounded !” 

“Yes, through thee. But what 
is that?” I stretched my scabbarded 
sword across, as she with a rush of 
tears approached. ‘ Thy paramour 
lies dead for this. And what art 
thou? Liar, adulteress, Zanska.” 

That last is the lowest word. that 
can be used to any woman. She 
gazed at me for a moment with a 
look that will never leave me, and 
then in a low clear voice she 
said, 

“It is enough. No woman of 
my race must hear that name from 
her lord, and live.” 

She bowed her head, as if receiv- 
ing the sentence of death submis- 
sively, and then walked slowly 
towards the inner room. At the 
door she turned, and waved her 
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hand with a proud and calm fare- 
well to me. I knew what it 
meant, and sprang towards her, 
but my scabbard struck the door- 
post, my feet were cased in ice 
and snow, and I fell on my back 
in the outer room, as a flash came 
from the inner. 

“Help, help! My lord will 
bleed to death! Lady Oria! Ba- 
boushka!” The voice was not 
Stepan’s, but Kobaduk’s; and I 
felt my boiling blood run cold. 

“What dost thou here? What 
have I done?” I shouted, rising 
clumsily, for my wound had burst 
forth through the fall. ‘Old man, 
thy mistress hath shot herself. 
What dost thou in Rakhan’s ser- 
vice?” 

“Nought have I to do with 
Rakhan. Sadr Imar knows not 


what he saith. Baboushka and I 
have been with the lady, all the 
way from Karthlos, till I went to 
yon village for food for us.” 

I fell against the wall, and stared 


at him. Then Stepan stood also 
in the doorway, and his voice was 
like the moan of death. 

“Tt is true, Sir Imar. The 
troika hath broken down at this 
gate. The Princess Oria hath 
never seen Rakhan; neither came 
she to see him.” 

I laughed, I shouted, as at some 
fine joke. “I see, I see my sweet 
mistake. He came not from her; 
he came to seek her. Ah, but he 
met the wrong one ; the wrong one 
it was, and yet the right.” 

What matter what I did or said? 
Henceforth in all my life, what 
matters? And when it is over, 
can I be saved? If so, it will be 
for Oria’s sake. Thank God that 
she knew before she died, slain by 
the weapon which she had brought 
to protect her honour—and Rakhan 
would have tasted cold lead, I trow, 
if his miscreant scheme had en- 
trapped her—by the mercy of God, 
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she knew in that short hour the 
hellish fraud which slew her. 

The bullet had not touched her 
heart, and she passed away as a 
flower fades, drooping from some 
inward harm. My pistols were 
left in my holsters, but I loaded 
Oria’s again, that I might not be 
slow to follow her, the moment she 
could not see it done. But she 
opened her eyes for the last time, 
when they seemed to have lost all 
sight of earth, and she tried to lay 
her hand on mine, with deep love 
looking back upon me through the 
cloud of Death. 

“For Orry’s sake, for babe’s, 
for mine,” she whispered with her 
latest breath. 

I pledged my word; but how 
often was it almost beyond my 
power to keep! And one of my 
pledges was lost already; when I 
got home—to my desolate and 
wretched home — there was only 
my baby Dariel left, to link me to 
this altered world. Marva was 
gone back to her Osset tower, and it 
seemed better so ; for I had brought 
her husband’s lying letter, handed 
me by Kobaduk, and purporting to 
come from her. To wit, an urgent 
summons for my wife to fly to my 
bedside and nurse me through a 
dangerous wound at Patigorsk. 
This letter I meant to place on 
Marva’s lap, and ask if she were 
privy to it. I hope not, I pray 
not; for it would be almost too 
black-hearted, too treacherous for 
the worst woman’s revenge. I hope 
she believed that Oria, whom she 
always hated, had left home through 
her own desire, to meet Rakhan in 
that festive town. For a woman 
has not strong faith always in the 
virtue of other women. To her 
own faith she will be true; but 
she doubts about theirs too 
shrewdly. Women of the common 
sort I mean. My Oria was too 
sweet for that. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—IMAR’S TALE—EXILE. 


“You understand from what I 
said, that my only son was gone 
as well, the eldest born of our fer- 
vent love, to whom with a pleasant 
conceit I had given the name of 
“Origen”— born of Oria. The 
other was named from the place of 
her own birth, arriving unexpect- 
edly, when we went in the troika 
to see the great post-house just built 
by the Russians on their grand new 
road, which cuts the great mountain- 
chain beneath the towering peak of 
Kazbek. 

Unnatural it may seem, and slug- 
gish, and even an abject thing to 
those who have never lost their 
courage; but when I was carried 
up the steps of Karthlos, with the 
body of my wife on the other litter, 
and the carpenter ordered to remem- 
ber my length in the boards he was 
cutting out for her—for we are a 
thrifty race, holding fast the hide 
when we have lost the horns—and 
I managed to say at my own thresh- 
old, ‘‘ Let me see my babies”; be- 
hold there was only one brought to 
me, and she could not walk, nor 
say ‘‘Dadda,” as babies of every 
language do. 

Nevertheless, without excuse, she 
took my liking as of right, lying so, 
and smiling at me with the faith of 
baby eyes, and the beginning of a 
clever nose, and pink lips parted 
like a berry, as if I had a breast 
for her. 

‘Sweetie, it is thy father, not 
thy mother,” the woman who bore 
her said ; “‘and if he hath no breast 
for thee, his heart shall be all the 
nigher. Sir Imar, this is all the 
Lord hath left thee for thy home 
and heart. Gather thy life up, for 
her sake,” 

I saw the likeness of her mother 
in her, and she came into my help- 
less arms, and laid her soft face 


in my beard, and played with the 
bandage round my wound. And 
they say that she spoke her first 
word thus; but women must not 
be trusted, when their imaginations 
move them. 

As soon as I was able to think 
more clearly, I asked for my boy, 
Origen. They told me, as soon as 
they thought it safe, that on the 
second day after my departure, the 
very day of my fatal deeds, the poor 
little fellow, scarce three years old, 
was killed through his own high 
courage. My sister, who reigned 
in the Castle now, had given orders 
that he should be kept apart from 
her own child Hafer, and in the top 
rooms, where the nursery was with 
a separate staircase to it. Perhaps 
she desired that even in childhood 
there should be no acquaintance 
between the offspring of Oria and 
her own. But my little Orry was 
as strong and active as an average 
child of twice his years, and he 
could not endure to be cooped up 
thus. He contrived to get out of a 
loop-hole, and thence to the head of 
the outer staircase, and so upon the 
table-cliff behind the house, where 
he ran frolicking among the snow. 
This rock is perpendicular upon all 
its southern face, and the dumb 
child Hafer, seeing Orry’s delight, 
ran out to share it from a lower 
door, while his mother was away 
upon some business, with only two 
trusty servants. 

Soon one of our women heard 
my boy shouting, and laughing at 
the other child who could not 
shout; and instead of tempting 
them in with a sweetmeat the 
thoughtless girl ran after them. Of 
course they ran away, and before she 
could catch them, both vanished over 
the brink of the cliff, where a crest 
of snow obscured it ; and verily she 
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was afraid to go back to the house, 
and tell what she had done. She 
concealed herself behind the corner, 
and left others to find out the loss. 
But it was not very long unknown, 
for Marva was coming along the 
ravine upon her return to Karthlos, 
in the teleka which had brought 
her first, and which she kept at the 
posting- house. She saw the two 
children lying there after their fall 
of two hundred feet, her own child 
unhurt in a pile of snow, and my 
little darling on the rocky floor, 
with his poor head dashed to pieces. 

For her bitter turn against me, 
I forgave her, when I heard of her 
tenderness to my poor child. It 
is at such times that the greatness 
of a woman’s nature shows itself. 
Happily she knew not as yet of my 
encounter with her husband, which 
must have been taking place just 
then, but forgetting all her griev- 
ances against me she took both 
little ones into her carriage, and 
drove at all speed to the posting- 
house. There she ordered a private 
room, and allowed no one to come 
near them, except her own Ba- 
boushka, while she sent to a village 
five miles off for the only doctor to 
be heard of. He came as soon as 
he could, but she had abandoned 
all hope by that time, as any but 
a woman must have done long 
since, and there was no one to re- 
ceive him. For Marva had sent 
her own child home in dread of the 
effect upon his little brain, and at 
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night she appeared at the gate of 
Karthlos, with the baby heir cold 
as a stone in her arms. His pretty 
red cross, and his green velvet dress, 
and above all the billows of his 
golden hair still flowing from the 
linen swathes of Death—when the 
women saw these they bewailed the 
child of Imar and of Oria, almost 
as if they had lost their own. Be- 
fore my return, he was buried in 
our little churchyard of the glen ; 
and his mother lies beside him. 

I have told you a melancholy 
tale; but when the Lord has tried 
one child beyond His other children, 
and almost beyond the strength 
vouchsafed to the best of them to 
bear it, something good shall be 
yet in store; and happiness may 
spring up again, though pleasure be 
but a memory. And the soul that 
has passed through rough affliction 
and the long cold shadow, is led 
more kindly into the paths of 
shelter, and content with quietude. 

I have done enough of harm, 
my friend. I have broken up two 
households ; I have wasted half my 
tribe in war, and slain a good few 
Russians. These you may slay by 
the thousand, without checking the 
supply of them; you are only 
guilty of their blood, and the tears 
of those who loved them. But my 
own losses taught me what it is 
to make others desolate. And the 
rest of my life, please God, shall go 
to redeem the wrongs of wrath, and 
war.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SANGUINE STILL. 


When the Prince Imar’s tale 
was told, and I thought of all he 
had been through, I could not find 
it in my heart, or even in good 
manners, to crave explanation of 
certain points which had not been 
made quite clear to me. For any 
such enquiry might appear to pro- 


ceed from a hankering to hear more 


about his darling daughter. He 
had enjoyed, beyond our chance, 
a quantity of romantic love; and 
though he might not be hard on 
mine, remembering his own tender 
time, and allowing for like state 
in others, on the other hand that 
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lesson might have taught him how 
to look at this, before it went too 
far to stop. And it is not in the 
gift of men, or at least of such as 
I am, to be certain how a brother 
man may take what seems so clear 
to self. But while I was buried in 
these thoughts he spoke again quite 
cheerfully, and as if he had under- 
stood them all, but would not blame 
me for them. 

“From what I have said, you 
will perceive that I have now 
two things to think of. ‘The first, 
and dearest, is my own child, 
the daughter of the blameless wife, 
whom I lost through my own mad- 
ness. The other is my duty to- 
wards the people who have been so 
true to me ; who can be raised, by 
one who knows them, to a better 
and more peaceful life, and the first 
condition of happiness the rule of 
Christianity. We have had the 
name for ages, but we have never 
known the meaning ; of which you 
too must wait to learn till sorrow 
has washed the eyes of pride. 

“That vile blood-feud, the curse 
of the mountains, the cause of a 
myriad murders, could not exist if 
we were more than mere ticket- 
porters of the cross. Therefore I 
am doing my best, without aid of 
your good societies, which would 
get into trouble with Russia at 
once, to print 10,000 copies of the 
New Testament, in the Lesghian 
tongue. In a short time now my 
period of exile, fourteen years, 
will expire: and the rest of my 
life will be given up to the spread 
of goodwill amongst us. Thus 
alone can I hope to have done 
some good to balance my evil 
deeds. But the difficulty of the 
thing is this. Not a man in a 
hundred of us can read, and per- 
haps not a woman of all the race. 
To meet this I am preparing pri- 
mers, horn-books, alphabets, all the 
rudiments, and I shall set up a 
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school in every village. It is too 
much for one short life, but at 
least I can begin it, and when once 
begun it will go on, for the Rus- 
sians will not stop me. The Rus- 
sians have been very good to me, 
and they hate the rule of Islam, 
which is warlike and implacable. 
The Commander of the Caucasus is 
a man of great humanity. If he 
could have done as he liked, I 
should have received at once a free 
pardon ; and as it is, my revenues 
have never been confiscated. He 
knows that I would be the last to 
attempt or join in another insurrec- 
tion. There never was a chance, 
since time began, of a great Cau- 
casian nation. We are split into 
about seventy tribes, and each 
loathes all the others. Young as 
I was, when I joined Shamy]l, the 
folly of it was clear to me; and 
my father perished not by a foreign 
but a neighbour’s hand, as usual. 
That may be my fate also, especially 
when I attempt reforms. But if 
so, I shall have done my best to re- 
deem a life of violence.” 

As I looked at him, I could won- 
der no more that Dariel thought so 
little of all other men compared 
with him. Here was a man, one 
might well believe, who never knew 
what fear was, suspicion, falsehood, 
meanness, envy, or even the love 
of money. It had been the sense 
of justice only, and no greed or 
jealousy, which had led him to 
reject the demand of Rakhan, his 
father’s murderer ; whence all the 
disasters of his life ensued. And 
it seemed to me that if ever there 
had lived a man of honour and 
kind heart, who deserved the fa- 
vour of Heaven and the reverence of 
his fellows, it was this man long 
oppressed by some mysterious curse 
of destiny. 

My voice was trembling with 
something more than regard for my 
own interests, when I fetched him 
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back from his great ideas, which 
were ever so far above my scope, 
to the matter which concerned me 
most. 

“Sar Imar, I am quite small of 
mind, and would rather receive than 
do good things. And of all the 
blessings of the blessed world, you 
know the one that I value most.” 
He smiled a little, for his face was 
always ready to yield to gentle 
turns. 

“My friend, I know what your 
desire is. You want to rob me of 
my one delight. But I feel myself 
safe for a long while yet. I rely 
upon many obstacles. In the first 
place, will your own discretion and 
judgment bear you out in wishing, 
even if you had my consent, to con- 
nect yourself with a race of such 
dark fortunes and sad calamities, 
and crimes as well—for crimes they 
are? And perhaps there are more 
before us. I have told you my tale, 
to show you this. I believe not of 
course in any heathen conceptions 
—Até, Nemesis, Ananché, or what 
not? But who can deny that there 
is an inheritance of evil quite be- 
yond our power to explain?” 

“That may beso. But my one 
prayer is to be allowed to risk such 
penalty.” 

‘You speak like an Englishman,” 
he answered, looking at me very 
gravely ; “other men equally brave 
would decline, through the force of 
superstition. But I have only 
begun my objections yet. For in- 
stance, what would your own 
friends have to say about this 
question? You have not men- 
tioned it yet, I suppose, as nothing 
was likely to come of it. But 
without that, you must know pretty 
nearly how your friends would take 
it.” 

I answered in so many words 
that they left me to follow my own 
judgment now; that while things 
continued as they were, it would 
be wrong of me to forsake them, 
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as they could never get on without 
me; but that a change for the bet- 
ter might be expected now with all 
confidence, for England was sick of 
that farce so ridiculously called 
“ free-trade,” and then the land 
might feed her sons again, instead 
of giving them nothing but a weedy 
grave. 

‘Tt is the standing joke of Eu- 
rope,” he replied; “ there is nothing 
to compare with it in history. 
Your benevolence is of the highest 
order, because so purely uncon- 
scious. But it will require another 
generation to restore your sanity. 
Unless you have a war that blocks 
your supplies; and then how 
simple! That man who can fast 
for forty days may challenge the 
nation, when war is declared, and 
outlive them all, though they eat 
all they can get. But let me not 
interrupt you.” 

What is the loaf compared to 
love? The dealers and the middle- 
men have the chief pull of the 
former. Turn me into a Radical, 
if the labourer gets an ounce the 
more for his fourpence than he 
often did of old, when his right 
hand stood him in good stead, 
and his Saturday night was cer- 
tain. But a foreigner is allowed to 
show the common sense, which an 
Englishman is hooted down for 
hinting. 

‘‘ We shall never be as we were,” 
I said, “we shall always be poor, 
Sir Imar. And I am only a 
younger son. If it is your duty 
to repel me for that reason, I have 
nothing more to say.” 

“We will not part like this,” he 
answered, feigning, as every man 
should do, to be blind when 
another man is moved; “there 
are many things in your way, my 
friend; but I will not make the 
worst of them. You have my re- 
spect and liking, which I do not 
give to every one. But in spite 
of all I have gone through, or per- 
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haps by reason of it, I have some 
romance about me still. You say 
that you love my daughter, and I 
thoroughly believe it. But does 
she love you?” 

*T have no reason to think so 
yet. What right have I to hope 
for it? She is far above me in 
every way. But if you do not for- 
bid me—why I could try—I could 
try my best, you know.” 

It was almost more than he could 
do to look with becoming gravity at 
the sadly waning phase of hope 
depicted on my countenance. He 
smiled, because he could not help 
it. And I smiled, to keep time with 
him. 

** You are honest, at any rate,” he 
said, “and that you have been from 
first to last. Of English modes of 
wooing, I know nothing; and they 
are not like ours. But this strikes 
me as an unusual thing; though 
perhaps all you ask is what you 
would call ‘a fair field and no 
favour.’ You shall have it, as far 
as I am concerned ; though I will 
not pledge myself afterwards. But 
remember that in a month or so, we 
return to our native mountains.” 

This was awful news to me; and 
I seemed to have no fair chance 
left. Moreover I felt very deep 
alarm concerning that Prince Hafer, 
Dariel’s cousin, about whom I had 
heard so much, and of whom I had 
seen too much already. Was he the 
son of that terrible woman, Marva— 
Sar Imar’s sister—and that hateful 
man, and horrible plotter, Rakhan, 
Prince of the Ossets? I had longed 
to ask his Uncle Imar for more par- 
ticulars, about him, and especially 
what he was doing here, but my 
courage had failed me on that point. 
Alas that he was no longer dumb; 
and if he had fallen 200 feet in his 
childhood, no wonder that he could 
jump 10 now; for Nature always 
strives towards a balance. And if 
he could not jump 10 feet in height, 
(which perhaps is more than any 
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man even of the mountains has 
achieved) it was plain enough that 
he would prove a very awkward 
customer, whenever my sense of the 
gross injustice inflicted by his pres- 
ence should urge me to attempt by 
hand or foot his desirable removal. 
But one thing I might ask, as I 
thought, without showing any im- 
pertinence, or reviving painful 
memories. 

“Your sister, the Princess Marva, 
sir? I hope she continued to show 
good will, and afforded you some 
comfort before you were banished 
from Daghestan. She herself re- 
mains there, I suppose?” 

* Not in Daghestan, but in Os- 
setia, which lies to the west of the 
great Russian road that marks the 
division of the Mountain-range. No, 
I cannot say that she showed any 
sisterly feeling towards me, except 
the true sorrow for my child of 
which I spoke; and perhaps no 
woman who witnessed a scene of 
such distress could have helped 
being touched. But when I heard 
of her tender behaviour, and re- 
membered that old scruples were 
partly removed by the death of the 
offender, I sent her all that she 
could claim, and much more, of her 
inheritance in goods and chattels. 
But it is impossible for her, as long 
as she continues Rakhan’s widow, 
to show much affection for me, 
though I may hope that she has it 
in her heart. For unhappily that 
most fiendish and accursed institu- 
tion, which I hope to begin to ex- 
tirpate, by the spread of the Gospel 
and of education—the Blood-feud 
is set up between us. By marriage 
she is an Osset, and among the 
Ossets she holds sway, like a petty 
Queen almost. Although she can- 
not have any vindictive feelings 
against me, after all her husband’s 
behaviour to both of us, she must 
respect their customs, and not show 
herself too friendly. Therefore I 
take it as unusually kind and good 
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on her part, that knowing how 
soon my time expires, she has sent 
her only son, Prince Hafer, to 
congratulate me, and to offer an 
ancient residence or Court-house of 
the Ossets, which stands very con- 
veniently, for us to occupy on our 
return, till Karthlos (which is in a 
sad condition) can be put into good 
repair. That I call a true exten- 
sion of the olive-branch ; and it is 
the more remarkable to one who 
knows as I do that this infernal 
code, for I can call it nothing else, 
is supposed to be doubly binding 
when it inures: betwixt near rela- 
tives. Blessed are they that never 
heard of it. No flight of time, no 
acts of kindness, no natural affec- 
tions avail against it.” 

“Tt is horrible indeed,” I said, 
“and nothing can be more un- 
English. We are the most sensible 
race in the world, as well as the 
most straightforward. ‘Have it 
out and be done with it,’ is our 
rule ; no steel, no lead, no poison; 
but a fight with what the Lord has 
made.” 

* You also have your brutality, I 
fear. But it is not my place to 
talk of that, after all the kindness I 
have received among you. And 
you are wide awake to all your 
own virtues, so that I need not 
insist upon them. Is there any- 
thing more you would ask me?” 

“Nothing, Sir Imar. And I 
may have seemed to trespass already 
on your patience. But I have a 
brother who is wonderfully clever 
in all mechanical and chemical 
affairs. May I bring him to see 
your type-stamping process, and 
other beautiful devices? They are 
out of my line altogether; but he 
would appreciate all of them. And 
more than that he is gifted, as you 
are, with the faculty of languages. 
He is the genius, and I the dunce. 
May he come? He has nothing to 
do with the Press, and will not 
even talk of what he sees.” 
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‘It will give me great pleasure 
to see such a man,” my host re- 
plied most courteously. ‘There is 
no secrecy about my work, beyond 
this,—if your journals spoke of it— 
and they speak of even smaller 
matters —it might get into some 
Russian paper, and my little ideas 
would be quenched at once. Russia 
does not encourage education, out- 
side her own narrow grooves. 
But if I could only begin unfor- 
bidden, probably I might go on for 
years. You see how sanguine I 
am still.” 

‘And your nephew will be of 
great service, no doubt, as his 
mother is so friendly. In his early 
days he had no power of speech, I 
think you told me. But that 
comes sometimes rather late in 
life.” 

“T do not think that I spoke 
about it, because I had no know- 
ledge. His father mentioned it in 
that fatal letter. But before I left 
the mountains I was told that an 
operation at Tiflis had relieved the 
child of the tongue-tie; and now 
he seems to be in many ways a fine 
specimen of the Caucasus, He 
cannot speak your language well, 
though he has picked up a little 
of it, and he is not very fond of 
your nation. But if your brother is 
a linguist, possibly he might get on 
with him. And I should like to 
try the experiment. When will 
you bring your brother? But tell 
him not the story of my life, as 
I have told it to you. It is a 
thing I never speak of, without a 
special reason.” 

“You may depend upon me, Sar 
Imar ; I know the favour you have 
done me, and the reason for it. 
There are few who would have gone 
through so much pain, for the sake 
of almost a stranger. But I know 
not when I can bring Harold. He 
is a most uncertain fellow. Nobody 
can ever tell where to find him. 
He says it is the beauty of his 
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character. But I hope that I may 
come before he does ; or it will be a 
bad look-out for me.” 

‘You may come to see me every 
day, my friend, and I shall be 
pleased to see you. But if you 
meet Hafer, be on your guard. He 
has the rough manners of the moun- 
tains still, and has not seen the 
world, as I have.” 

Thus I was obliged to leave it. 
Not at all to my liking; yet with 
no right to complain of any one. 
This Lesghian Chief had laid me 
under a very great obligation, by 
overcoming for my sake his natural 
reluctance to recall a past so full of 
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pain, and in such bitter contrast 
with the present conditions of his 
life. As a nation we make little of 
the debt which a foreigner incurs to 
the hospitality of England. The 
guest, moreover, is too graceful ever 
to inflict on us the pain of seeing 
him overwhelmed with gratitude. 
But this Lesghian Chief had formed 
what was perhaps a romantic view 
of the greatness of our policy, and 
a liking for us which is, I fear, 
by no means universal. This I 
hoped to work with diligence for 
my own advantage ; as our Govern- 
ment used to do, as long as it still 
subsisted. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—LARGE AND LONG VIEWS. 


Sar Imar had spoken of happi- 
ness as resembling a mountain-eagle 
in the brevity of its visits, and the 
speed of its flight away from us, 
rather than the gentle dove whose 
nest is always near our roof, while 
the cooing of her soft content per- 
vades the summer evening. And 
probably he was right enough as 
regards his own race and country, 
where all is rugged, strong, and 
fierce, and a pious life too often 
means pure impotence for robbery. 

But if he only could have seen 
my father of a sunny morning, 
sitting in his little room, with the 
red cloth on the table, and the 
drawers of his cabinet pulled out, 
and his choicest coins laid gingerly 
with their faces tilted towards the 
light, and a chamois leather, and a 
box of powder, and a tiny bottle of 
acid to be used most sparingly— 
that Chief of great stature, and still 
greater mind, would have perceived 
that bliss may come with the downy 
plume of the dove, as well as the 
swoop of the eagle’s pinion. For 
here was an ancient gentleman, 
who had never known flash and 
clash of steel, or the rush of hot 
blood upon frozen snow; but had 





only been damaged by the rapid 
fall of grain, and no longer had 
the spirit to cry out at that; yet 
in the evening of his days found 
pleasure in the coinage of the past, 
when the currency failed so pain- 
fully. Often he shouted for his wife 
or daughter, to share some great dis- 
covery, some new interpretation of 
his magnifying glass, or the lens 
of imagination, over some battered 
disc, resembling the plate which 
our blacksmith clamps red-hot on 
the nose of a vainly squealing 
porker. 

Then was Sir Harold’s pleasure 
at the acme and the apex. What 
delight is perfect without something 
to find fault with? And the fonder 
one is of the poor short-comer, the 
sweeter it becomes to correct the 
loose idea. 

“This indeed is frightful, my 
dear Grace! Will you never know 
an old Lfrom aT? And how often 
must I tell you, that they run the 
other way? There’s a tangle of your 
hair coming in the light again! If 
you want to be of any use, which 
you never can be, do go and cut off 
at least three quarters of it. One 
would think that girls were made 
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of nothing else but hair. Show me 
any mops and frizzles, on a feminine 
obverse. Look at this fascia! I'll 
get you one to-morrow. You fetch 
it round tightly, and then you cut 
off all the rest. Unless you like to 
bunch it, as a jockey does a horse, 
I shall speak to your mother about 
it. Nothing shall be done that you 
dislike. But you see for yourself 
how becoming it is?” 

“Lovely, oh lovely! I am wild 
about it, father. But the lady 
has no nose.. Is mine to come off 
too?” 

“She has had a nose, and as 
good a one as yours. It is the 
mere accident of attrition. But 
here comes George! What can 
George want now? He knows that 
I never should be interrupted, with 
all these drawers open. If any rival 
Numismatist—I am sorry to say 
there is no honesty among them. 
Even the people at the British 
Museum when I lent them for 
comparison kept back three most 
valuable—the gems, the gems of 
my whole collection !” 

“Well, sir, I don’t blame them. 
It was for the instruction of the 
nation.” I knew that my father 
was even more proud than indig- 
nant at this fact—if fact it was, 
and he had long ago made it one, 
by telling it at least twice a-day. 
“But, I don’t want to disturb you, 
sir, and I don’t often do it. Only 
there are two things that I am 
bound to consult you about im- 
mediately, if you can spare me a 
few minutes, without having to put 
more important work aside.” 

My father sighed ; for he hated 
business, as he had good cause to 
do, while Grace walked away with 
a lofty air, like a lady denied the 
franchise. Finding myself rather 


-nervous, I began in a craven man- 
ner with other people’s business. 
“ Bandilow wants to know, sir, 
whether he may break up half- 
moon meadow, and plant it with 
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apple- and pear-trees. He says it 
is the only chance of his being 
able to pay his rent, next Lady 
day.” 

“But my dear George,” Sir Harold 
replied, while he spread a silk hand- 
kerchief over his coins, lest the at- 
mosphere of business should corrode 
them, “does the silly fellow expect 
to realise a fruit-crop betwixt this 
and then?” 

“Very likely he does, for he has 
found an apple on a tree he planted 
not more than two years ago; and 
the Society for the Promotion of 
British Fructiculture has sent him 
a coloured print of apples bigger 
than turnips and brighter than 
prize carnations. And you know 
what Lord Melladew did for him ; 
they would not advance him any 
money—in fact he had to subscribe 
to them—but for a ‘nominal price’ 
they supplied him with a list of 
fifteen hundred kinds a 

“Qh, I don’t want to hear any 
more about that. I should have 
some faith in it, if they put their 
own money into it, instead of being 
paid for persuading other people to 
invest in it. However, it is no 
concern of mine.” 

“Excuse me, sir, but I think it 
is. In a sort of sideway at any rate. 
You would not like an old tenant, 
whose family has held under ours 
for at least three centuries, to be 
robbed by private folly of the little 
the public mania has left him. I 
know the climate of Surrey pretty 
well, and there are very few better 
in England. Last May, the mercury 
stood below freezing- point at six 
in the morning, no less than eight 
times ; and twice it was eight de- 
grees below. Have we any fruit- 
bloom that can laugh at that? You 
would not like an elderly man like 
Bandilow, with a large family de- 
pendent upon him, to be ruined, 
would you now? And he is already 
in arrears of rent?” 

‘Certainly I should grieve at 
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that, and throw him off every far- 
thing, little as we can afford it. 
But my dear boy, you make the 
worst of things, and you are sadly 
obstinate ; which perhaps is a 
family failing. Men of tenfold 
your knowledge have proved that 
the only remedy, and a very easy 
one, offered by Providence itself, 
for the present starvation of agri- 
culture is to take to horticulture. 
If wheat will not pay at 30s. per 
quarter, fall back upon apples at a 
pound a bushel. And then there 
is jam, a glorious scheme,” 

I saw that all reason was in vain. 
Lord Melladew had got hold of my 
good father, and tip-top prices upon 
West-end counters had been quoted 
for orchard average. It was useless 
to say another word. But who ever 
ceased on that account ? 

‘If the wheat crop is precarious, 
I should like to know what the 
fruit-crop is. Two years in three 
give a fair crop, of grain; scarcely 
one in three of fruit. If we turned 
every field into a broom of trees, 
would even the present low prices 
hold, in the years when there was 
anything on them? The fruit 
might roll on the ground and rot, 
whenever the season was plentiful. 
Englishmen cannot live on apples ; 
and jam is only fit forchildren. But 
do as you like, sir. Do as you like.” 

“George, 1 am guided too much 
sometimes by the way in which 
you look at things. -You have 
formed very strong opinions, and 
there may be something in them. 
Nothing is more wonderful to me 
than the difference in character 
betwixt you and Harold. Harold 
looks at a thing all round, and is 
never quite sure about it. But you 
make up your mind without looking 
at all, and I defy anybody to move 

ou.” 

““T have made up my mind, sir, 
about another matter, which I came 
to put before you. And though I 
am not to be moved from it, I do 
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hope that you will take my view. 
But is Bandilow to have his way?” 

“Certainly,” my father answered 
with a pleasant smile, for he had 
formed the most erroneous opinions 
about me; “is no one to have his 
way but my son George? It is 
only fair to let a tenant crop his 
land as he thinks best, unless he 
injures it permanently ; and especi- 
ally such a man as Bandilow, who 
has stuck to us, when all the others 
dropped off. And there is another 
reason. Many of the newspapers, 
loving as some of them seem to do 
to stir up ill-will among English- 
men, keep on declaring that the 
landlords form the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of land. The 
thing is absurd. You might just 
as well say that if you borrow a 
hundred pounds of me, I must long 
for your bankruptcy, lest you should 
repay me. What landlord would 
not be delighted if his tenant could 
make £50 an acre, as these people 
say? I only wish this fruit-craze 
could last.” 

“Father, you are right. What 
a blessing it would be, if they could 
only fetch it round! Let us hope 
for the best, as they do. And now 
for the other question, all about 
myself; and I hope you will take 
the same liberal views. But it is a 
long story. Have your easy-chair, 
and your little glass of mead that 
stops the cough. Well, Harold did 
some good in recommending that. 
You never get the cough as you used 
to have it.” 

“‘ Harold is a very clever fellow,” 
my father said, after a sip or two; 
“if that boy would only stick to 
something—or if I could make a 
blend of you two—well, well, we 
can’t have everything.” 

“‘ That is a righteous law for us ; 
but it ought not to apply to you, 
sir, whose wishes are so moderate. 
For instance, I want a thing that I 
shall never get. May I call Mother 
in, to hear what it is?” 
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In this there was wisdom, gra- 
cious wisdom, such as we are in- 
spired with sometimes, however 
foolish we may generally be. For 
whatever opinion my father might 
form, he would have my mother 
looking at him, and then she would 
be sure to give a glance at me, and 
the experience of years would be 
belied unless she gave utterance to 
a conclusion not directly counter, 
but sub-contrary, hypenantious—if 
such a word is pardonable—to the 
view which her husband had ven- 
tured to form without waiting for 
her suggestion. For they had 

own so much alike, that both of 
them doubted about the joint-stock 
wisdom ; as we all despise home- 
produce. 

Seeing myself in the right way 
thus, while indulging in all due 
deference, I did my very best to let 
them know that I had striven after 
things above me. My father was 
ready to concede that point ; but my 
mother could not conceive it, and 
was eager to branch out into a long 
discourse, about all the great people 
akin to us in body, but in mind 
not as yet awake to it. My father 
joined me in abbreviating that— 
though at such a time it was hard 
measure — but he heard the old 
Grandfather Clock strike one; and 
if mother got wound up on that 
chain, the hour-hand might go 
round the dial before he got any 
luncheon! Therefore he spoke de- 
cisively. 

“What we have heard from 
George is not altogether what I ex- 
pected. Everybody knows, though 
he seems to imagine that nobody 
ever dreamed of it, that he had 
found some attraction among those 
very strange people that live in the 
dell. Who they are, or what they 
do there, it has never concerned me 
to enquire. When strangers come 
into a neighbourhood, and desire to 
keep themselves to themselves, no 
English gentleman would ever think 
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of obtruding bimself upon them. 
They may be very estimable, and 
even of very high rank in a foreign 
way, as George supposes. But 
when they pack themselves up in- 
side a wall, without even a bell, 
or if they have one with only fierce 
dogs to answer it, all we can do is 
to leave them to the Police, or the 
Government, or the Newspapers. 
The right of asylum is sacred in 
England. Of Continental intrigues 
we know nothing, and we refuse 
to be mixed up with them. Even 
with a Radical Government in 
power—my dear, you quite agree 
with me?” 

In every word that you have 
said, my dear. But when our 
George, without asking his mother, 
goes out of his way to make strange 
acquaintance, and people who pre- 
tend to look down upon us 

‘*You have no right to say that, 
my dear. We must not think that 
they are so absurd. They have 
the highest opinion of this Coun- 
try, as of course they are bound to 
have, except as to our one great 
mistake. And there, if I under- 
stand George aright, Prince—what’s 
his name, Mari? It sounds like 
New Zealand, but at any rate his 
views do him very high credit. 
He spoke of Free Trade with very 
fine contempt; I think you told 
me so, George?” 

“Sir, he could not find any word 
strong enough to describe our folly. 
And the testimony of an outsider— 
but you never use such language, 
sir.” 

“No, I leave that to younger 
people, who may live to see the 
worst of it. But this gentleman 
must have great perception, as well 
as much integrity. You think that 
he draws a large revenue, and this 
young lady is his only child.” 

“ My dear, you forget how they 
live out there,” said my mother, 





who was above lucre, and my father 
as well too superior to show it. 
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‘Who can tell how many wives 
they have? And their laws not too 
respectable, I am half afraid, upon 
such points.” 

“T was very well up in Geo- 
graphy once,” my father replied with 
a smile at her, “I could construe 
some of Prometheus Vinctus, and I 
have a coin, with the rock and the 
chain and the vulture, but the 
Titan has been eaten to nothing by 
time. It is extremely valuable ; 
yet the British Museum failed to 
steal it. That Prince comes from 
the very same spot. It may have 
been struck by his ancestors. 
George says that they come in a 
direct line from Noah’s own great- 
grandson.” 

“In that case, indeed, who are 
we to talk of our own children? 
Who, indeed, are we?” My mother 
glanced upward, as if to watch the 
whole of creation sliding. ‘ Al- 
though to a reasonable mind the 
Heptarchy is as much as one re- 
quires to be sure of. But I should 
like to see that girl, George.” 

“Stop,” said my father, “I am 
not a sceptic; Mama, you must 
not set a bad example. I had my 
little doubts about the Ark, I must 
confess, until so many people at- 
tacked it, among them a Bishop of 
our Church, who continued to en- 
joy his income. If he was in ear- 
nest, he scarcely could be honest, 
and in that case, who would listen 
to him? And if the Ark rested 
upon Ararat, that would be the 
neighbourhood to know all about 
it. I will not contradict Prince 
Maori.” 

“ But it is the girl I care about ;” 
my mother made a great point of 
the tempers of young women. 
“‘George is so peaceable, and he 
never argues. I cannot risk his 
happiness with a wife who may 
be descended from—from even the 
females mentioned in the Bible.” 

“* My dear mother, what a hurry 
you are in. The young lady does 








not care a fig about me yet. And 
I am very much afraid that she 
never, never will. Only I thought 
that I had better let you know.” 

“This sort of thing has never 
happened to you before, and that is 
very greatly to your credit, George.” 
My father looked stealthily at my 
mother, lest her conscience should 
involve her in some misconstruction 
here. ‘“ But we must talk it over 
first, your Mother and myself. We 
could have no idea that such a thing 
was happening on our property, I 
mean—of course, what used to be 
ours. It seems to be departing 
from the proper way so much, and 
the practice of the family. I am 
sure there are plenty of nice girls 
round here.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said 
my mother rather quickly, and giv- 
ing me a signal to leave the rest to 
her ; ‘ English girls are not at all as 
they were in my time. They have 
dropped all their modest looks and 
delicacy. They talk slang, and they 
speak without being introduced, and 
they call one another Jack and 
Jemmy, and they let young men 
give them pairs of gloves, and they 
come into a room with both arms 
swinging ; and as for their dresses, 
and the way they do their 
hair ’ 

‘Your opinion upon all these 
points, dear mother, has influenced 
me beyond all doubt, even more 
than I was aware of. But you 
must remember that Dariel is also 
of the most ancient English lineage, 
gone by quite as much as you could 
wish — Crusaders, probably our 
Richard the first, and some of 
his devoted paladins. What can be 
nobler than to carry on a peaceful 
crusade of education, literature, 
Christianity” 

“They could never do that with- 
out plenty of money,” said my father, 
a man as free from mercenary views 
as ever tried to raise a shilling. 
“And you spoke of some emerald 
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mines, I think. But we must be 
careful, very careful, and insist 
upon verifying everything, quite 
independently of their reports. 
Let me see! I have met the 
Russian ambassador—but no, there 
have been two more since then. 
However I am not without influ- 
ence altogether.” 

He waved his hand for me to go, 
and I slipped off, after a good kiss 
from my mother, who always gave 
way to the sentimental vein, when 
my father fell into the financial. 
And sure enough our finances were 
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of a pensive character just now. 
My duty was clearly to allow my 
dear parents plenty of time to dis- 
cuss me from my birth up to the 
present moment ; and finding my- 
self just a little in the fidgets and 
unfit for steady work, off I set 
through the park to our old house, 
to enquire whether Stoneman hap- 
pened to be at home. For he had 
taken his holiday, and was come 
back ; and so far as one could judge 
him by his looks and walk, he found 
himself better suited in his native 
land than elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XXX.—IN THE QUIET PLACES. 


“Gone to the City, sir,” said the 
man, who opened the door which I 
knew so well, and it had a few 
reasons for remembering my child- 
hood, impressed or indented upon 
its lower panels; “but he wanted 
to see you particular, Master George ; 
and he will be home by two o’clock. 
I was to send down, and ask you 
to step this way by two o'clock, 
if you could any way spare the 
time, for he thinks to have a bit 
of a treat for you.” 

How small are our natures! I 
was pleased with Biddles for mak- 
ing a “he” of his master ; when at 
every breath it would have been 
“Sir Harold,” while we could afford 
his livery. A fine old Englishman 
was this, full of pure feeling, and 
in heart disdainful of gold in com- 
parison with rank; though com- 
pelled by his stomach to coerce the 
higher organ. “ How is your little 
Bob, Biddles?” I asked; and it 
was better than half-a-crown to 
him. 

Before I had time to pick more 
than fifty holes in the stockbroker’s 
taste as compared with our own, in 
came the man himself, full of high 
spirits, and alive with that vigour 
which the sparkling metal gives. 
Any man must be a cur who can 





snarl at a good friend, for enjoying 
the marrow-bone, which has dropped 
betwixt his paws. Jackson Stone- 
man was not without his faults; 
but it would have been mean to 
make them greater than they were, 
just because he was able to pay for 
them. 

“Just the man I wanted—the 
very man,” he said, as if I was 
worth all the Stock Exchange ; 
“what luck I have had all day! 
And you are come to crown it. 
Here, you shall have my new 
Dougall, and I shall shoot with my 
old Lancaster.” 

“What a deuce of a hurry you 
are in!” I answered, for his mind 
could give me ten yards from scratch 
at any time. “I am not come here 
to shoot. I have no time for such 
trifles. I want to have a serious 
talk with you.” 

“Who do you think looked at 
me over the palings?” he spoke as 
if he had quaffed a fine Magnum of 
Champagne, although he was a man 
of very great discretion. ‘‘ Over the 
palings, my boy ; and after putting 
me down so the other day! I as- 
sure you it has quite set me up 
again; though I am afraid it was 
only an accident.” 

“You may be quite certain of 
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that,” I replied, for he wanted a 
little quenching ; “she went to get 
the last of the globe-artichokes, and 
of course when she heard a horse 
she looked up. Old Sally looks up 
whenever any one goes by.” 

“T tell you there was no looking 
up about it. Globe-artichokes are 
as high as any woman’s head. You 
are not going to put me down about 
that. And she kissed her hand to 
me. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Tf you took off your hat, she 
could do no less to a kind friend 
of her mother. My affairs in that 
line are not flourishing. But I 
don’t want another fellow to be 
made a fool of, Jackson. Can’t 
you try to show a little common 
sense ?” 

‘Grapes sour, George? Well, I 
am sorry. But I fear you have 
not invested well, my son. What 
are those foreign girls? Do you 
think I would ever look at them, 
with a ghost of a chance of a 
thorough English maiden? When 
it comes to an English girl, you 
know where you are, and no mis- 
take.” 

“ All this is below contempt,” 
I answered, for he had taken alto- 
gether the .wrong tone with me. 
“Let me hear no more of such 
stuff; we are not boys. What is it 
you want me to shoot?” 

“Well, that is a gracious way 
of putting it, when I offer you a 
chance anybody else would jump 
at. Guy Fawkes’ day not come, 
and behold three woodcocks marked 
down in the Pray-copse !” 

“I don’t believe a word of it. 
They never come here yet. The 
earliest I ever shot was on the 
fifteenth. But if you can swallow 
it, I don’t mind going with you.” 

“Well said. And back to dine 
with me at six o’clock. No scruple 
about certificate in this, though to 
my mind the woodcock is the best 
of British game. We'll call for the 


spaniels at Ponder’s cottage. Best 
foot foremost !” 

It was a bright autumnal after. 
noon, after a touch of white frost, 
and against the sky every here and 
there some bronzy leaf would swing 
and glisten like the pendulum of a 
clock at winding-time. But most of 
the foliage now had finished its career 
of flaunt and flutter, and was lying 
at our feet in soft brown strewage, 
or pricking its last crispage up, 
where a blade of grass supported it. 
While at every winding of the 
meadow path (which followed the 
hedge like a selvage), how pleasant 
it was to see afar the wavering 
sweeps of gentle hill, and plaits of 
rich embosomed valley, with copse, 
and turnip-field, and furzy common 
patched with shadow. It made me 
bless the Lord at heart for casting 
my lines in a quiet land, where a 
man beholds no craggy menace, 
black rush of blind tempests, bot- 
tomless gulfs, unfathomed forests, 
and peaks that would freeze him 
into stone. For the people that 
live there must be in a wild con- 
dition always; to tremble at nature’s 
fury, or to shudder at her majesty, 
or look around on all that wraps 
them up, with desolate indiffer- 
ence. 

I glanced at Stoneman walking 
briskly with his gun upon his 
shoulder, and death to at least a 
dozen woodcocks in the keen flash 
of his eyes; and I said to myself 
—‘‘ Please God, I will take a game- 
certificate, next August; there is 
nothing like a good day’s shooting 
to save one from blood-thirstiness,” 

“‘ Jackson, my boy!” I said, with 
the refrain of a fine old Yankee 
song arising in my memory, “you 
have been over half the world; 
but have you ever been in the 
Caucasus ?” 

“No, and don’t want,” he an- 
swered shortly ; ‘‘get robbed enough 
in London village. But they strip 
you naked there, I hear, and send 
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you down a waterfall. Shamyl did 
it to some young chap, who might 
have set up against him.” 

“That is a fiction of his enemies. 
The Avar Chief was dry in his 
manner to strangers ; and who can 
wonder at it? But he never harmed 
one of his own race, I wish we 
had a few such patriots.” 

“Very well. You start the 
band. You are qualifying well, 
with all those Egyptian fellows 
in the valley. But George, you 
are much too good for that. There 
are pretty girls in every caravan ; 
but we don’t jump over the broom- 
stick with them.” 

Dariel and a broom-stick! In- 
dignation may flash as fast in the 
meadows as in the mountains. 
“You idiot! You talk like an 
utter cad,” I cried ; and he being 
quick of temper too, stood his gun 
against a tree, and looked at me. 
I set my gun by the side of his. 
“Let us have it out,” was all I 
said. 

But a gleam of reason came 
across him. He might have pol- 
ished me off perhaps, though he 
would not have found it very easy, 
for I was the heavier of the two, 
and in tidy rural condition. ‘What 
rot this is!” he said, lowering his 
hands. “If you like to have a 
good smack at me, you can. But 
I won’t hit a fellow with Grace’s 
eyes.” I knew that he had meant 
business, and that there was no 
white feather in his nature. 

He begged my pardon, and we 
shook hands ; and I felt just a little 
ashamed of myself, although when 
I think of what he said, I see no 
misbehaviour on my part. 

Without another word, we 
dropped the question, and went 
on to look after the woodcocks. 
We crossed the long “ pray,” with 
the keeper and three spaniels com- 
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ing after us, and whether it was 
that Jackson’s hand shook after 
menacing “the eyes of Grace,” or 
that mine was extra steady through 
that firm assertion of Dariel, it 
came to pass that I knocked over 
both of the birds that we put up, 
when they were sailing away from 
Jackson’s gun. The other longbill 
saved his bacon, by keeping it out 
of human eyes. These lucky shots, 
and the pleasant walk, and very 
fine behaviour of the dogs — who 
were children of the animals I had 
loved and chastened, in the better 
days both for them and me—put 
me into so noble a frame of mind, 
that after an excellent dinner and 
a glass or two of Port wine with 
the violet bouquet in it, I up and 
told Stoneman my own love-story ; 
for I knew that the whole of it 
must come out now. 

He, being pretty much in the 
same condition, though without 
anything like my excuse for it, 
listened as if he had never heard 
anything half so surprising and en- 
grossing and inspiriting. In fact, 
he seemed to take the whole of it 
as applicable to his own case, 
though it was beyond my power to 
perceive even the faintest analogy. 
His was an ordinary love-affair with 
nothing remarkable about it, unless 
it were that money, which is the 
usual obstacle by its absence, was 
the obstacle here by its presence. 
But in my case money was the last 
thing thought of. Sar Imar had 
never mentioned it ; and as for me, 
I only hoped that Dariel might 
never own a sbilling, because then 
she would appreciate my few half- 
crowns. And [I still possessed her 
ruby cross, and meant to keep it, 
until it should be mine by legal 
right. Ah, who can spy any chance 
of that through all the gloom im- 
pending ? 
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HOW THE FAMINE 


AttHouGH here in Burma we 
cannot do things on the extensive 
scale they do in India, although 
we do not estimate the distressed 
area by tens of thousands of square 
miles and our suffering popula- 
tion by millions, nevertheless the 
famine of 1896-97 is a very real 
thing to us. 

Its effects are entirely confined 
to the upper province, the country 
that was annexed in 1885, when 
Mandalay was taken and King 
Thibaw deposed. 

In Lower Burma there is no 
scarcity at all, but, on the con- 
trary, a bumper crop of rice, the 
largest on record. In the seaward 
provinces of Arracan and Tenas- 
serim, and in the delta of Irra- 
waddy, which together form the 
lower province, the rains never 
fail. Out of the endless ocean to 
the south-west the wind comes up 
punctually in May, and from then 
until September rain is almost in- 
cessant there. The rivers, too, rise 
and flood their banks, and the 
country is turned into one vast 
swamp. In this rich wet land the 
rice is grown, and when the rains 
have ceased and the rivers gone 
down it is reaped. There are of 
course good seasons and bad sea- 
sons, but anything approaching to 
a scarcity is unknown. There is 
always a surplus,—this year it 
amounts to over one and three- 
quarters of a million tons of rice. 

But about 150 miles north of 
Rangoon, near the line dividing 
the two provinces, all this jis 
altered. The rain suddenly ceases. 
As you come up by train or by 
river, the change is extraordinary. 
In a few miles you leave the dense 
soaking mists and flat alluvial land 
of the lower country, and come 
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out into dry undulating uplands, 
where the sun shines for ever. 
The whole world is changed around 
you. The rice, which cannot exist 
except in water, has given way to 
sessamum, and cotton, and jowar 
crops, which abhor damp. The 
grass, which grows 15 feet high in 
the uncultivated land below, is 
changed into a thin meagre herb- 
age which barely covers the ground. 
The jungle has deteriorated into 
thorn-bushes and cutch-trees. And 
this extends with but little altera- 
tion for 400 miles, until, north of 
Shwebo, you come to the hill coun- 
try again, where rain is ample. 

On both sides, this tract is 
bounded by great mountain 
ranges; on the east by the Shan 
plateau, and on the west by the 
Chin hills, and through it north 
and south flows the Irrawaddy 
river. It is this stretch of coun- 
try that is really the home of the 
Burman. Within it lie all the 
old Burman capitals—Pagan and 
Sagain, Ava and Amarapura and 
Shwebo, and many another. 

Lower Burma has been but 
recently Burmanised. The popu- 
lation is really Talaing, and in 
1825, when the first Burmese war 
occurred, we found the Burmese 
in Pegu as conquerors. Now it 
would be hard to find in Lower 
Burma, except in remote places, 
any one calling himself Talaing. 
There has been a large emigration 
from the upper country to the 
delta, and the superior race has 
absorbed the inferior. This emi- 
gration has been caused in part, 
no doubt, by the increasing scarcity 
of rain in the upper province. 
Whereas in Lower Burma the 
annual rainfall averages from 100 
to 200 inches, in the centre of 
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Upper Burma, the tract that I 
am writing of, it is only from 18 
to 30 inches, and even this scanty 
fall is not well distributed. It 
comes not in days of mild soaking 
rain, but in sudden heavy showers, 
that last for an hour or two, fill 
all the ravines with torrents and 
drain away in a few days, leaving 
the country as arid as before. 
There is, I think, considerable 
evidence that this failure of the 
rain is a matter of this century, 
even of the latter part of the cen- 
tury, and that in former years 
Upper Burma was much more 
fruitful than it is now. 

In what is now the very driest 
part of the dry tract there are the 
remains of the old city of Pagan. 
Six hundred years ago this was 
the capital of a little kingdom, 
and to judge by the remains of 
innumerable pagodas in the neigh- 
bourhood, it must have been of 
some considerable size. Now, 
cities are not built in deserts. 
Above all necessities for a large 
city are a copious and well-dis- 
tributed water-supply, and a fer- 
tile surrounding country. Large 
cities require water for domestic 
consumption, and for gardens and 
orchards, and numerous purposes. 
Moreover it must not be necessary 
to go far for it. Now, in the 
Pagan of to-day the only water is 
the Irrawaddy river, which flows 
near, and the country around is 
barren and unfertile. Supplies for 
a large number of people could 
not be obtained on the spot, but 
would have to be brought from a 
very considerable distance. With- 
out a doubt, the country round 
Pagan must in those days have 
been fertile and well watered by a 
sufficient rainfall. 

But there are evidences in much 
later days that the rainfall has de- 
creased. Here and there all over 
this tract, wherever there is a piece 
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of clay land stiff enough to retain 
water, you will find it levelled and 
embanked into rice-fields. In late 
years they have never been worked ; 
but if you ask the villagers about 
them they will say: ‘“ Yes—these 
are good fields when there is rain ; 
but only twice or thrice in our 
lifetime have we been able to reap 
them. In our fathers’ days crops 
would be obtained every second 
year or so, and our grandfathers 
worked them every year.” They 
are fields beyond any possibility 
of irrigation. So clearly this was 
rain, The villagers will also tell 
you that, except the great famine 
of 1856-57, it was not until King 
Thibaw’s time that rain began to 
fail. In his father King Mindoon’s 
reign there was no scarcity. “ That 
was because he was a religious 
man,” they say. ‘‘He convened 
the great Synod, and he was very 
just and honourable, a protector 
of wisdom. But King Thibaw was 
weak. The kingdom fell into bad 
hands. Religion was forgotten, 
and in consequence the country 
suffered.” That is the explana- 
tion. 

Curiously enough, the first few 
years of the British conquest were 
good years. But the country was 
so distressed, so disturbed, that 
fields were not ploughed, seed was 
not sown. Fields were not culti- 
vated from fear of us, from fear of 
dacoits, from ignorance of what 
was about to happen, and so 
the cultivators had but little in 
hand wherewith to combat the bad 
times which began in 1890. The 
rainfall in the early part of that 
year was scanty in many places, 
and though the later rains were 
fairly good, yet there was a defi- 
ciency. In 1891 the crops were 
still shorter, and in 1892 there 
was @ scarcity—hardly amounting 
to a famine, but still a severe 
scarcity—in Yamethin, in Meiktila, 
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and in Myingyan, the three worst 
districts. After that, for a year 
or two matters improved slightly. 
In 1893 better crops were reaped ; 
in 1894 there was again a slight 
pinch in places. In 1895, in the 
early tracts where sessamum was 
grown, good crops were reaped, 
but the failure of the late rains 
caused the jowar and late sessa- 
mum to be scanty. Remission of 
revenue had to be granted in many, 
places, and the people were not in 
good heart to face another bad 
ear. 

Then came 1896. The early 
rain failed almost completely. 
Whereas we usually expect show- 
ers in the end of March and in 
April, to soften the earth for 
ploughing and preparing for the 
early crops, no rain fell until the 
end of May. The hot weather 
was thus exceptionally long and 
severe, and the heat was intense. 
The ground was utterly dried up, 
wells shrank lower than they had 
ever done, and it was very hard to 
find pasture for cattle. At the 
end of May and early in June 
we had a great deal of rain—more 
than enough. And about the 
middle of that month it ceased, 
and from then until the middle of 
October, the whole of -the south- 
west monsoon time, there was no 
rain of any consequence. The 
country became baked up, as if it 
were again the hot weather. The 
young crops that had been sown 
and had sprouted fairly, withered 
up. The lower leaves of the palms 
turned yellow, the grass died. 
Even the cotton, which is supposed 
to revel in dryness, withered and 
hung its head. On October 14 


and 15 we had two days’ heavy 
rain, and that is the last that we 
have had. The three days’ rain 
which is usually expected at the 
end of November, and which is of 
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inestimable value to fill the ears 
of the jowar, the sessamum, and 
the rice, never came. 

In addition to this want of rain 
there was another misfortune, 
Between Mandalay in the north 
and Minbu on the south there is a 
great area of land, principally on 
the west of the river, that is 
inundated by the Irrawaddy in its 
floods, and wherein rice is grown, 
fed by the flood-water. But this 
year the Irrawaddy never properly 
rose. It was not until August 
that there was any good rise, and 
when this fell there was no other. 
Much land was never planted at 
all, and much that was planted 
withered off as the river fell. 

So in this year there has been a 
complication of misfortunes. Of 
none of the staple crops of cotton, 
jowar, sessamum, or beans has 
more than a third been gathered. 
In many places the seed has hardly 
been returned to the cultivators. 
And there was a promise of rain 
that made the disappointment all 
the more bitter. The rain of 
October 14 and 15 had done 
great good. The jowar and sess- 
amum and beans had profited by 
it. The jowar especially was in 
good heart, tall and strong, with 
the promise of a fair crop, enough 
at least to keep the people from 
great stringency. What little rice 
had been planted was looking well, 
the beans were covering the ground 
with green tendrils, and the late 
sessamum was lusty and strong. 
It wanted but two days’ or even 
one day’s good rain to give the 
growing crops the necessary re- 
freshment,—to start the sap into 
the ears to fill them. 

And in November it promised 
to come. For two or three days 
there had been heavy banks of 
cloud in the south, gathering 
every evening, shooting lightning. 
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They came nearer and nearer, until 
at last one morning we woke up to 
hear a little dropping on the roof— 
rain at last! As the sun rose the 
rain ceased, and the clouds lifted, 
but they did not clear off. On the 
hill in front the clouds hung in 
low long mists of vapour well into 
the forenoon, and the distance was 
full of mist. The people were de- 
lighted. ‘We are not brother to 
the rain, and cannot be sure,” 
they said; “but when there are 
clouds upon that hill in the morn- 
ing, it is an almost certain sign of 
rain within twenty-four hours.” 
I was at a village that morning— 
a village whose whole future de- 
pended on the crops that were 
then bursting into ear round about 
—and as I talked to the people 
about the season they were full of 
hope. “We shall be hard up,” 
they said, “and it will be difficult 
for us to pay taxes, but as to.food 
there will be enough. It will rain 
to-night, and the ears will fill, and 
we shall gather enough, eked out 
with jungle roots and fruits, to 
take us on till the early crops 
come.” 

They spoke cheerfully with that 
delightful courage and hopefulness 
of which surely no people have so 
much as they, and as I rode back 
to my camp, it seemed to me that 
the fear of the worst was over. 
There would be a scarcity, but no 
more. Yet even as I rode back, 
the sun was sucking up the mists. 
The pagoda on the hill-top 
shadowed faintly through the 
thinning vapours, and far away 
the sky was clear and blue. By 


the afternoon the mist was gone, 
and when the sun set, in all the 
great sweep of sky there was no 
sign of cloud. 

The people were in despair. 
‘Tf it had not promised us,” they 
said, “it would have been less 
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hard to bear. But we thought it 
was a certainty, and it has failed.” 

‘“‘Thakin,” said a headman, “ for 
the last year when we have been 
asked about our crops we have 
said ‘We hope.’ Now we shall 
never say that again. We shall 
say ‘We fear.’” 

The districts in which the failure 
of crops has been most severe 
are Yamethin, Meiktila, and Myin- 
gyan, covering about 10,000 square 
miles, with a population, accordin 
to the census of 1891, of 370,000, 

But the neighbouring districts 
have also suffered more or less. 
Parts of Magwe, of Minbu, of 
Pakkoku, and of Sagain, are 
nearly as badly off, and the dis- 
tricts of Shwebo, Mandalay, and 
the Lower Chindwin have had 
great losses. No doubt there will 
be considerable distress in these 
districts, and considerable remis- 
sions of revenue will have to be 
made, but the “famine” will most 
probably be confined to the three 
districts first named, and the parts 
of other districts in immediate 
contact with them. The position 
now may be simply summarised 
as follows: Of cotton almost one- 
third of an average crop was 
reaped; of rice, except in well- 
irrigated places, even less. The 
early and late crops of sessamum 
failed in most places, and of what 
is the main food-crop, jowar, per- 
haps one-third was reaped. 

It will be understood that vil- 
lages vary in the fertility of soil 
and other particulars. Some vil- 
lages have done better than this, 
some have done worse. Of the 
palms, which are the mainstay of 
many villages, by the palm-juice 
which they yield, an average of a 
third of a crop may be obtained. 
This is drawn in February and 
March. Therefore it may be said 
that, roughly speaking, their fields 
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have yielded to them but one-third 
of what they should do in average 
years, and in some villages less 
even than this. 

But still it will be seen that 
this is no general and devastating 
famine, like an Indian famine. 
The area is nothing like so great, 
the failure of crops not so com- 
plete, and there is abundant food 
within reach to be bought for 
money. The distressed districts 
are so well served by river or rail 
that hardly any village is thirty 
miles from some places where food 
may be obtained from Lower 
Burma in any quantity. Still 
the distress is very real. It must 
be remembered that this year has 
followed upon many other years of 
short crops. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that even with a series 
of fair average years these people 
would not be well off. The soil is 
not fertile, and it is fully popu- 
lated. The people estimate that 
in an average year it takes the 
whole of their main crops to give 
them food and pay their taxes. 
For clothes, for luxuries of every 
kind, including the upkeep of their 
monastery schools, they look to the 
early crops. These are always very 
small in places where a good late 
crop is obtained. Therefore this 
year the failure of the early crops 
deprived the people of every hope 
except for a bare subsistence, and 
the failure of the late crops has re- 
duced that subsistence to hardly 
enough to feed them for three or 
four months. 

It was foreseen early in the 
autumn that there would be some 
scarcity later on. The early crops 
having failed, even if a fair later 
crop were reaped there would be 
a want of money, and in a popu- 
lation where a certain proportion 
of the people are habitually little 
above poverty, it would mean more 
or less distress. There is asection 
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of the people, fortunately a small 
one, on whom any shortness of 
crop tells at once—namely, the 
agricultural labourers. The land 
is all of it in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors, who cultivate 
it themselves with their own 
labour and that of their families. 
In fair years many of the larger of 
them will require assistance for 
ploughing and reaping. But in 
a bad year the farmer can easily 
plough and reap all his land him- 
self. There is no need to hire 
labour. So this year there has 
been no work at all for the 
labourers. And there has been 
no place where they could obtain 
work. Agriculture and a little 
carding of cotton are the only in- 
dustries of these districts. With 
a scarcity of cheap food like jowar, 
and the necessity of buying food 
so expensive as rice, the capacity of 
the labourers for buying anything 
at all has almost disappeared. 

And some of the smaller peasant 
owners are in as badacase. They 
have been going from bad to worse 
for years, and this is the final dis- 
aster. 

Some, of course, have gone to 
the lower country to reap the big 
crops there; but it is 200 miles 
and more away, and it is hard 
to take old people, women, and 
children there. A few that had 
any little article left that they 
could sell have sold it and gone 
down by steamer. Some with 
cattle have started on the long 
overland march, and some—surely 
they must have been adventurous 
souls—made for themselves tiny 
rafts out of the ruins of their 
homes and pushed out into the 
great river, man and wife and 
children, to seek better fortune in 
a more fertile country. Some men 
have left their families behind in 
the villages, and have gone north 
and west to where there are cutch- 
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boiling camps. In these camps 
they can earn fair wages, and 
meanwhile their families subsist 
upon loans, and dig in the jungle 
for roots and other edibles to eke 
out their scanty supply of grain. 

Some small villages are almost 
abandoned of able-bodied males. 
The usual watch kept at night on 
the village gates has had to be 
abandoned. One gate is closed up 
completely, and at sunset the other 
is firmly barricaded with logs and 
thorn-bushes. As yet there has 
been but little sale of cattle, not 
because the owners are too well off 
to care to sell, but because there is 
no one to buy. Agricultural work 
is at a standstill, and the Burmans 
do not kill cattle for food. 

The policy of Government in 
famine times is laid down in the 
Famine Code. When it has be- 
come clear that a failure of crops 
has become severe and that relief 
is required, the distressed area is 
declared as one within which the 
Famine Code applies. Works are 
arranged for, and gratuitous relief 
is organised. 

The work that has been opened 
here as a famine work is an exten- 
sion to Myingyan of the branch of 
the Burma State Railway which 
now ends at Meiktila. This sec- 
tion is fifty-six miles in length, 
and was surveyed some years ago, 
so that all was ready for work to 
commence. Moreover, as it runs 
through the very centre of the dis- 
tressed area, it was peculiarly 
suitable as a famine work. In 
the second and third weeks of 
November four camps under the 
charge of engineers were opened on 
this line. Labourers from distant 
places were collected and drafted 
into the work ; those near by were 
left to find their own way to it, 
notices having been freely dis- 
tributed. The full ration for an 
able-bodied relief-worker, sufficient 
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to keep him in health and strength, 
is estimated as follows :— 


Man. Woman. 

Ib. 02. Ib. 02. 
Rice 1 8 1 4 
Salt 0 0 i 
Ghee 0 i 0 
Condiments . 0 4 0 3 
Vegetables 0 4 0 3 


And the wage is the sum which at 
market rates will buy this ration, 
with an addition for each man 
of one halfpenny per day, and for 
each woman of one farthing and 
two-thirds, The total money wage 
at the rates at present ruling is, 
for a man 24d., and for a woman 
a trifle over 2}d., taking the rupee 
as worth ls, 34d. To children 
able to work about half these rates 
are given, and for infants in arms 
the mothers receive two-thirds of 
a farthing per day. 

It will be seen that these are 
not exorbitant rates; what is 
enough to keep a man in good 
health is much less than we should 
call a comfortable quantity of food. 
And for all that a man requires 
beyond bare food, for clothing and 
cooking-pots, and the thousand and 
one wants of daily life, there is 
one halfpenny a-day. 

The usual labour rates in the 
neighbourhood are 3d. a-day with 
food and cheroots, but it is not 
intended that the rates in a famine 
camp should approximate to nor- 
mal rates. It is not the desire of 
Government to attract to its work 
those who could be more profitably 
employed in the usual industries 
of the district. Whoever cannot 
secure private employment of any 
kind to give him a subsistence 
will find in the famine works a 
certain employment, where, for a 
not too heavy day’s labour, enough 
to buy food can be earned; and 
he can thus tide through till better 
times. 
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Directly the works were opened 
thousands of people flocked to them. 
Notwithstanding the notices which 
were freely issued stating the rates 
of pay, the people hoped and ex- 
pected that they would be paid at 
the ordinary tariff which coolies 
have received for working on the 
roads and elsewhere. When they 
found how small was the actual 
wage that would be earned, there 
was bitter disappointment. In 
one camp they even tried to 
organise a strike, thinking, poor 
souls, that by so doing they could 
force the hand of Government. 
And even now, after much explan- 
ation and much trouble, the impres- 
sion generally is that Government is 
taking advantage of their distress 
to get its work done cheap. They 
do not understand that even at 
these low rates it costs Govern- 
ment more to work by the unskilled 
labour of women, of children, and 
of men, some of whom do not know 
how to dig, than to pay high rates 
for skilled labour. They will not 
believe that Government is not 
doing a good stroke of business 
out of the famine. 

The numbers on the famine 
camps rose very rapidly to about 
25,000, and have remained fairly 
stationary at that number. But 
before long, when the little jowar 
that was reaped is eaten up, and 
the jungle fruits and roots are 
exhausted, there will be a large 
increase to the number, no doubt. 
How large it will be no one can 
tell—it depends upon the earliness 
of the showers, and other matters 
that no one can foresee. The earth- 
work of this section is estimated 
to be completed in May. What 
will be done afterwards is not yet 
decided. 

Besides the opening of these 
famine works, which have thus 
rescued 25,000 people from starva- 
tion, and many of them, it may be, 
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from crime, to which misery so 
soon leads, there is the distribu- 
tion of gratuitous relief provided 
for those who have no relatives 
to work for them. This relief is 
paid weekly to the headmen of 
their villages, and is calculated at 
a lower scale than that for workers 
at the camps. At present it is for 
a'man 1#d., and for a woman 14d. 
Children receive 1d. if big, and $d. 
if small. It is enough to buy a 
bare subsistence, and that is all. 
There are now on gratuitous relief 
about 5000 people, but this in- 
cludes a great number of small 


children, who are with their 
mothers on the works, but unable 
to work. 


In a famine such as this it is 
always the women who suffer first, 
—widows with large families and 
divorced women, and all the crew 
of superfluous femininity which 
exists even here in Burma. A 
strong man can always keep him- 
self going. It is the women and 
the children who come to grief. 
And yet no one can say that the 
men are unkind. Consider how 
a@ woman with three or four small 
children joining a gang on the 
work handicaps that gang. She 
draws herself 2}d. a-day, and for 
the three children, say, }d.—a total 
of 23d. She and the children can- 
not live on that, and the rest of 
the gang must contribute to their 
support. And they must also do 
extra work because of it. She 
cannot do her full task. There 
are the little ones to be looked 
after. The baby must be suckled, 
the eye of the mother must be 
occasionally on the other two lest 
they fall into a cutting and get 
killed. She is herself weak, and 
cannot work hard. She is a 
burden to the gang that allows 
her to enter their numbers. And 
yet there is never any trouble 
about it. There are very many 
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such women on the work; they 
are never outcasts from any gang. 
The burden of their assistance is 
borne freely and generously by all. 
And indeed the generosity of these 
people out of their poverty is some- 
thing to marvel at. 

We came one day upon an old 
woman sitting by one of the huts. 
The people were all at work, and 
she was alone, a pathetic sight, 
stretching her thin chilled hands 
to the morning sun. And we 
asked her who she was, and 
whether she had been entered in 
the lists for relief. The old 
creature shook her head. She had 
been here three days, she told us 
in her quavering tones. She had 
no relations, no children, no one, 
all were dead long ago. She 
received no pay from Government, 
not she. But people were very 
kind. They gave her a little food 
here and there out of their pots. 
She had enough to live on, and all 
was well. 

It is a lesson in courage, in 
charity, in nobility of soul, that 
comes to one’s very heart, to watch 
these people. We know what 
straits they are in. Their crops 
gone, broken up, starvation kept 
off from day to day by hard work 
alone. They are deprived of even 
their little luxury of a smoke. 
All Burmans smoke their great 
white cheroots, which are so very 
cheap and so very harmless. It is 
the only stimulant they have, for 
they neither drink nor do they 
take opium. Men smoke, and 
women; boys smoke, and girls, 
and babies. 

And in all these big camps, 
after they come back from work, 
and the evening meal is eaten, and 
the people are sitting round chat- 
ting, singing, and laughing, you 
will never see the gleam of the 
cheroot. They are living on the 
margin of existence. 
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And yet they are never sulky, 
never cast down, never despond- 
ing. They are, as always, very 
cheerful, very independent, very 
long-suffering. Crime amongst 
them is almost unknown. On 
the large camp of 7000 people, 
which I know best, there has not 
been a quarrel or a fight since the 
camp commenced. 

They are a wonderful nation. 
In the villages the private charity 
is very great. It must be re- 
membered that in small communi- 
ties half the village are usually 
kin to each other. A man will 
marry a girl of his own village, 
who brings him a further circle of 
relations in addition to his own. 
And relationship is a very sacred 
tie to the Burmese—far closer than 
we have any idea of amongst our- 
selves, Any man who is slightly 
better off than others has always 
a large circle of relations to whom 
his charity can flow without go- 
ing afield for it. So it is that 
although the amount of private 
charity that is given is very 
great—compared to the means 
of the people, enormous— yet 
there is no show for it. There 
are no subscription-lists, no col- 
lection-boxes, no public distribu- 
tion of alms, If a man of means 
can in these hard times manage to 
keep his relations from ruin and 
starvation, that is as much as he 
can do. And on the better off 
among the community, those who 
have managed even in the hard 
year to reap enough or earn enough 
to have a superfluity, the monks 
and the monasteries are dependent. 
In every small village there will 
be a monastery, however poor, and 
one monk at least. In large vil- 
lages there are many. Besides 
ministering to the religious needs 
of the people, these monks are the 
schoolmasters. Every monaste 
is a school where all the little 
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boys are taught gratuitously. And 
these monasteries have no endow- 
ments. The monks and novices 
are all of them dependent on the 
daily charity of the villagers. So 
far only in one or two eases of 
villages reduced to veriest desti- 
tution have I heard of a monk 
having been obliged to go else- 
where because the people could 
not support him. Even in these 
cases it has been but a superfluous 
monk, not the principal one of the 
monastery. As long as there is a 
man left in the village with means 
beyond his daily wants, the monks 
will be fed and the schools kept 
up. Even upon the famine camps 
a little food will be spared to give 
the monks as they come round in 
their morning procession. 

Charity, unostentatious, heart- 
felt charity, is one of the greatest 
of virtues in Buddhism—is one of 
the many beautiful sides of the 
Burmese character. 

I have never heard of any one 
dying of starvation in Burma. 
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Even in the famine no such report 
has ever been sent in—no such 
report will ever be sent in, I 
think, as long as there is any one 
who has a meal to spare. Even 
in the famine of 1856-57, when 
there was no Government relief, I 
believe very few people died actu- 
ally of famine. 

As to the future, who can say? 
Neither am I brother to the rain 
that I should be able to say what 
will happen. If the early rains 
are timely and plentiful, the stress 
will be over in September or 
October; if the late rains are 
good and average crops are reaped, 
the country will begin to settle 
down again to its normal con- 
dition early in 1898. If there 
should be another failure, then it 
must be faced when it comes. We 
know so little about the causes 
of the seasons that there is no use 
speculating upon a remote future. 

H. Frevpine, 


TouneTHna, 18. 1. ’97. 




















Concerning Billiards. 


CONCERNING BILLIARDS. 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE GAME AND ITS DEVOTEES, 


Tuis chief of indoor games, 
which requires forethought scarce- 
ly less than chess, with dexterity 
of manipulation and control of 
nerve infinitely greater, has lately 
attracted much attention ; indeed 
it has been said that interest in 
the recent match between Roberts 
and Peall is second only to that 
felt in the reopening of the Eastern 
Questionand the attitude of Greece. 
Realising this, we propose to gos- 
sip in an irresponsible way about 
the game and its votaries, whose 
ways shall be considered as they 
strike the student of human nature 
in the billiard-room. 

The origin of the game is de- 
cently shrouded in the mists of 
antiquity, and so far all attempts 
at revelation based on labour in 
libraries have proved to be vain 
and profitless. The simple and 
perhaps not less satisfactory solu- 
tion is to assume that research will 
fail for the sufficient reason that 
record is wanting, and that modern 
billiards has developed and is de- 
veloping from some game with 
balls played first on the ground, 
in the open or in yards, and after- 
wards promoted to a table indoors. 
Its history is checkered, and cannot 
be said to have a clean defaulter 
sheet : in early life the game seems 
to have flourished in the highest 
society, for kings and courtiers 
played, but later on it penetrated 
to a lower stratum, got into bad 
company, and acquired an evil re- 
putation. In fact, as recently as 
the first half of this century it was 
respectable in private rooms only, 
the public room being often “the 
last refuge of a scoundrel ” too idle 
for honest work, but ready to prey 





on the unwary. Whether many 
such sharpers are still to be found 
is doubtful; not because human 
nature is better, for there are 
plenty of people as ready as ever 
to gain what others may lose and 
not too particular as to the means 
employed, but because the pigeon 
has evolved much sagacity in 
the matter of self - preservation. 
Instead of being gently taken in 
by the traditional rook who lets 
him win two half-crown games and 
proposes to play for a pound, our 
developed dove, after touching the 
silver, is apt to remember a press- 
ing engagement elsewhere. Never- 
theless the sharper’s business is 
not wholly gone, nor will it cease 
so long as the supply of fools lasts, 
and that is likely to be for some 
time to come. It is carried on 
chiefly in public rooms and in 
those of hotels whenever a vic- 
tim sufficiently conceited can be 
found, but the process of pluck- 
ing is usually on a small scale, 
accompanied by smoking and 
drinking. When opportunities 
arise for a greater cowp, the scene 
is transferred to a private room, 
as better befitting the graver occa- 
sion, 

In clubs, too, the billiard-rooms 
in which occupy a position, so to 
speak, between those in a private 
house and public rooms, certain 
people no doubt add to their small 
incomes by their skill. They gen- 
erally prefer pool or pyramids to 
billiards, play decidedly better than 
the average of their company, and 
are ludicrously quick to discern 
the advent of a player better than 
themselves, when they either stop 
altogether, preferring the cheaper 
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excitement of looking on, or dis- 
cover the attractions of a love 
game at billiards. But no sooner 
has the Napoleon disappeared 
than the smaller fry are back 
again, all the keener for their tem- 
porary abstinence. Still, billiards 
has advanced greatly in respect- 
ability ; all sorts and conditions of 
men, and ladies too, play, and find 
the interest of the game, which they 
are only beginning to understand, 
sufficient without the inducement 
of a money stake. 

Under favourable circumstances, 
when the atmosphere is not~satu- 
rated with tobacco-smoke and the 
fumes of beer and spirits, there 
can be no question that the 
game, in moderation, is good for 
mind and body; it may be learnt 
when young—the sooner the 
better — and may be played in 
old age. But at the same time, 
the devotion it requires, if more 
than ordinary excellence is to be 
attained, is perhaps a drawback, 
for time is limited, and should be 
wisely apportioned. If, after work 
or business is provided for, the 
balance for recreation is subdivided 
between many games or pastimes, 
the share which can be given to 
billiards is insufficient to secure 
even moderate proficiency. 

It is this, no doubt, which ac- 
counts for the vast difference be- 
tween the form of amateur and 
professional players. The latter 
begin for the most part as markers, 
and after years of work pass their 
fellows and emerge as players in 
public and teachers. These con- 
siderations, however, need deter 
no one from trying to do his best, 
with the reasonable hope, if he has 
any natural aptitude for crime, 
that he will succeed in amusing 
himself and in interesting others. 
For it is to the credit of billiards 
that spectators are interested only 
in a less degree than principals. 
Sometimes the game pure and 








simple deserves attention; far 
oftener, however, the exhibition 
of human nature offered to the 
observer will repay study and 
afford satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion to every well-regulated mind. 

Before passing the various types 
under review, it may be desirable 
to gossip on comparatively modern 
developments of the game, If an 
ordinary man whose experience 
extends over ten or twenty years 
is asked, he will probably reply 
that the elder Roberts invented 
the spot-stroke, and that his son 
discarded it and discovered the 
secret of nursery cannons—add- 
ing, perhaps, if he knows what it 
means, that he is also the author 
of the push-stroke, which he will 
condemn as foul with a certainty 
in exact proportion to his ignor- 
ance. Now, curiously enough, a 
somewhat careful examination of 
the books on billiards of the first 
half of this century leads to the 
conclusion that though tables and 
implements generally have been 
vastly improved, yet the game has 
not altered as much as might have 
been expected. Kentfield’s match- 
table at Brighton was apparently 
as difficult as any championship 
(i.e. 3-inch pocket) table now in 
use, and many of the strokes are 
shown to have been played much 
as we play them. His book was 
published in 1839, and in it the 
statement is found that the intro- 
duction of the red ball is of recent 
date, the older game having been 
played with two white balls only. 
Each player’s object was to pocket 
his adversary’s ball and to keep his 
own on the table. Play was alter- 
nate, irrespective of success or 
failure. That was called the 
winning game. In the winning- 
and - following game the player 
continued his break till failure, 
but in both he lost by pocketing 
his own ball, just as is the case at 
pool or pyramids, and thence arose 
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the term losing hazard. The win- 
ning-and-losing game, in which 
both sorts of hazards are scored, 
was the next development, and is, 
in fact, the present English game. 

About Kentfield a _ friend 
writes :— 


“T can just remember the old man, 
and was, when a child, a member of 
his subscription-rooms at Brighton ; 
he was commonly known as ‘Old K.’ 
The essence of his game lay in losing 
hazards and delicate strengths, the 
latter more or less a modern feature 
in his day. His largest break was 
196, and his greatest number of spot- 
strokes 57. During the last fifteen 
or twenty years of his life he rarely 
played away from his own table—a 
very difficult one. K.’s play in his 
later years was almost entirely con- 
fined to games with members of his 
rooms, he playing the one- pocket 
game, at which he was wonderfully 
good. His knowledge of the angles 
of the table was extraordinary, and 
his two and three cushion cannons 
were wonderfully accurate, as also 
was his play at balls behind the 
baulk-line. He was a clever man of 
considerable general information, and 
a good gardener. His rooms at 
Brighton attracted the best amateurs 
of the day, but latterly custom fell 
off, and he died anything but a rich 
man, early in the seventies, I think.” 


One of Kentfield’s most devoted 
admirers was Mr Edward Russell 
Mardon, who in 1849 published a 
book on billiards, the first part of 
which is chiefly a description of a 
match he played with Mr Porker, 
who gave him 25 points in 500. 
It must of course be remembered 
that 25 points meant a good deal 
in those days, so much indeed that 
he has illustrated his account of 
the game with nine diagrams of 
his final break of 25 points. The 
break, if the diagrams are even 
approximately accurate, is a re- 
markable one, for no single stroke 
is played correctly. Mardon, how- 
ever, never was a fine player, 
though probably he defeated most 
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amateurs he met. He himself 
says, “My game, though difficult 
to beat by those who will not con- 
descend to play defensively, would 
nevertheless be termed, by the 
generality of players, a ‘ pottering 
game.’” This is a result to be ex- 
pected if play is chiefly on a very 
difficult table. 

Looking at his “diagrams and 
observations,” one cannot fail to 
be struck with the great similarity 
of the strokes to those now played. 
A sound game then is still sound, 
and the strokes that are new are 
comparatively few. Under the 
title “ A Cannon of great service” 
nurseries are described, not of 
course with every modern develop- 
ment, but the principle is there, 
and he remarks with complacency 
that he has made as many as fifteen. 
He played the spot-stroke, and 
clearly discerned its importance ; 
there is also a diagram which 
shows that the push-stroke was 
played and taught in Kentfield’s 
day. 

In one respect Mr Mardon may 
claim to have been a remarkable 
player, for Mr Russell Walker 
recollects having seen him, when 
eighty-nine years old, make fifteen 
consecutive losing hazards in the 
middle pockets, a great performance 
at that age. Even if his age is un- 
wittingly exaggerated, the achieve- 
ment is a remarkable one for an 
old man. He must also have 
heard many stories and much 
gossip concerning the game and 
players, and one regrets that he 
did not record more. He men- 
tions a gentleman recognised 
formerly as the “Dutch Baron,” 
who by retreating judiciously— 
in other words, by concealing his 
game — gained signal victories, 
winning every shilling from a 
“gentleman who had returned 
from India with a considerable 
fortune.” Could the Dutchman 
be any relation of Mr Ooxe 
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Tuggeridge Coxe’s acquaintance, 
Baron von Punter, who when 
defeated for shillings on a pro- 
vincial table remarked, “Id is de 
horrid dables ; gom viz me to Lon- 
don and dry a slate-table, and I 
vill beat you ” !—which he effectu- 
ally did, having bet what he called 
“bonies” on the game. 

Again, when writing on the 
importance of a knowledge of 
strength, Mardon tells the follow- 
ing story, which has a distinctly 
humorous side, though that did 
not apparently present itself to 
him. He was playing with an 
acquaintance, and had so learnt 
the strength of the table that his 
antagonist had no chance, and said 
he would play no more :— 


“The proprietor of the room, fear- 
ing his departure, thus addressed him : 
: Try once more, sir ; I will endeavour 
to prevent it.’ After the play for the 
day had ceased, he removed the lower 
cushion, and, placing it for the night 
before the kitchen-tire, so softened it 
and increased its speed and power 
that the strength which had previ- 
ously only taken the object - ball to 
the centre-pocket carried it into the 
baulk! I remember perfectly well 
frequently exclaiming, ‘Why, what 
ails the balls?’ but many months had 
elapsed ere I was informed of the 
dirty trick that had been played.” 


In those days the feather-stroke 
was much practised ; Mardon calls 
it extremely serviceable, and thus 
describes it: ‘“ When either of the 
balls is so near the baulk-line as 
to be pronounced playable, the 
player’s ball must be placed as 
near to it as possible without 
touching, and then by a push the 
striker can hole his own ball in 
the corner pocket as often as he 
pleases.” This stroke is some- 


times called the “‘quill,” and is 
forbidden by the rules of the 
present Billiard Association,—a 
somewhat useless prohibition, we 
are inclined to think, for the posi- 
tion is so seldom attainable in a 
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game that the practice necessary 
for making a considerable break 
from it is unlikely to be under- 
taken. 

It is unnecessary to say much 
concerning the strides made by 
players since Kentfield’s time. It 
should, however, be recollected, 
when one is disposed to contrast 
to their disadvantage the modest 
breaks of old days with the great 
ones now common, that not only 
are implements improved, but the 
tables are often much easier. John 
Roberts of Manchester, who suc- 
ceeded Kentfield as champion, was 
a marvellous player. He had a 
genius for the game, great physical 
powers of endurance, and for about 
twenty years, from 1849 to 1869, 
he could give any one a third of 
the game. He may be said to 
have been succeeded, and doubt- 
less surpassed, by three men, Cook, 
Bennett, and his son, the present 
champion. Of the first and the 
last there is no doubt of the 
superiority ; opinions may differ 
as to the second-named, though 
it can scarcely be contended that 
he ever was really in the class of 
the other two. Still, each in turn 
held the championship on the pat- 
tern of table and under the rules 
devised when the first match was 
played, till at length the younger 
Roberts so completely passed all 
rivals that since 1885 no candi- 
date has been found adventurous 
enough to challenge his position, 
which has been unconquered since 
1875. 

Now, though the chief interest 
of a spectator in a billiard-room 
should be the play, yet it often 
happens, the performance with the 
cue being so poor, that compensa- 
tion must be sought elsewhere. 
And to tell the truth, though a 
player of experience who happens 
to be looking on can learn little in 
the way of instruction, yet if he 
keeps eyes and ears open he may 
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obtain a vast amount of amuse- 
ment. The antics of the players, 
not to mention the running con- 
versation they so often affect, dis- 
playing an appalling ignorance of 
the elements of the game, are pass- 
ing strange, and they vary with 
different types. Of these let us 
try and recall a few. There is the 
very careful man who seems to 
derive more satisfaction from see- 
ing his opponent in difficulties than 
from scoring on his own account. 
He is fearfully slow and deliberate, 
with a strong propensity for pot- 
ting his adversary’s ball and play- 
ing a double baulk. When he 
succeeds in this enterprise his 
satisfaction is ineffable and his 
port is lofty ; if he wins the game, 
the company may not improbably 
be favoured with a few words on 
the beauties of defence, and on 
the rashness of attempting difficult 
strokes. He is exasperating to 
play with, especially if favoured 
with luck, but he is never really 
formidable; the games he wins 
from better players are secured 
not by his skill but by their irri- 
tation. He is seldom a popular 
opponent, and spectators generally 
welcome his discomfiture the more 
heartily should it proceed from 
the next type, who may be called 
the fluker. A greater contrast 
there can scarcely be—carelessness 
opposed to cushion-crawling. Any 
cue will do for this gentleman—the 
heavier the better; and he does 
not spare the balls. He calls his 
strokes shots, and is surprised if 
people complain of his luck, which, 
he explains, is in the long-run the 
same for all. Not satisfied ap- 
parently with the fluke positive, 
when in the full bloom of his 
career, if he does not score he 
secures the fluke negative by con- 
triving to leave to his opponent a 
position of complete safety. The 
fluker is sometimes a happy-go- 
lucky good-humoured fellow, who, 
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when some impossible event is 
achieved, looks round with much 
complacency, and eventually comes 
to believe that he played for 
the stroke or for safety, as the case 
may be. When the extreme im- 
probability of his having tried for 
something is brought home to him, 
as likely as not he will explain 
that he played for two strokes at 
once, knowing that if he missed 
the one he must get the other! 
Occasionally, however, and very 
often if deserted by his luck, the 
fluker is cantankerous enough,— 
the boisterous and somewhat op- 
pressive good-humour being quick- 
ly changed for an uncommonly 
sulky gloom. 

Another contrast is to be found 
between the old hand and the 
novice. The former need not be 
a good player, but he is acquainted 
with the ways of the place, and 
is able to take care of himself. 
Sometimes he is an old officer, not 
wholly deserted by the ways and 
manners of the service, of few 
words, and attentive to his game. 
On the other hand, he may be 
some one who has retired from 
business, fond of a game though 
not skilful, and full of anecdotes, 
which he will relate with gusto 
between the puffs of his cigar or 
pipe. The old hands are generally 
courteous, and have a reasonable 
respect for the etiquette of the 
room. The novice is apparent 
at every movement; if alone, he 
generally contrives to enter the 
room at the wrong moment, to 
saunter about when he should 
stand still, and to talk when he 
should be silent. There are many 
varieties, some genuinely anxious 
not to offend, and others careless 
in that respect, but both gener- 
ally before long very keen to play. 
And in that stage they have the 
satisfaction of manifest improve- 
ment, which gradually vanishes as 
each comes to his best. 
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There are many varieties of the 
nervous player—indeed, inthe most 
extended sense it may justly be 
said that every player is occasion- 
ally nervous ; still, some men have 
less control over their nerves or 
are less liable to be upset than 
others. It shows differently in 
different people. With some the 
body seems chiefly affected, with 
others the mind. We are all 
familiar with the man who can 
control neither feature nor limb 
when watching the progress of a 
ball, who brandishes his cue to 
the imminent danger of specta- 
tors, of whom for the moment he 
is completely oblivious, or of the 
lamps, and who, as a ball ap- 
proaches a pocket, pirouettes in 
front for its encouragement, and 
should it seem to draw off, imme- 
diately backs or walks gently in 
the other direction, as if some 
subtle influence passing from him 
could induce a deviation from its 
path. Sometimes these antics are 
very amusing, but too many of 
them soon pall. We also know 
the person who plays steadily 
enough and in correct form so 
long as success lasts; but if un- 
lucky and just missing his strokes, 
he gives vent to a prolonged 
whistle, intended, we suppose, at 
once to relieve his own feelings 
and to indicate to the spectators 
his intense surprise at a phenom- 
enon so remarkable as his failure. 
A variety of this type consoles 
himself, when things are going 
wrong, by whistling a tune or even 
singing sadly to himself, and he 
usually is destitute of all ear for 
music; whilst another gentleman, 
seeing his ball approach a cannon 
or a pocket, cannot contain himself, 
but adjures the ball in terms of 
tender endearment to come on and 
not be afraid, whereas his opponent, 
alarmed at the encouragement thus 
given, and perhaps not without an 
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impression that it is unfair, shouts 
to the ball, “Stop, you fool!” or 
words to that effect. Then there is 
the player who cannot help giving 
a violent kick at the critical mo- 
ment, or making some other gro- 
tesque contortion. These habits are 
bad, and can be controlled; they 
are not natural, but are generally 
imitated by the novice from some 
person whose style he admires. 
The form of nervousness which 
affects the mind is far more diffi- 
cult to cope with, and even to 
describe ; for the player may have 
sufficient self-control to appear 
fairly calm, yet at a critical mo- 
ment of the game he will surely 
break down. He is often a very 
good player, but he is a very bad 
man to back. 

- There are many other types, 
such as the conceited player, 
who is always ready to give 
any amount of points, and whose 
bounce occasionally seems actu- 
ally to command success: if de- 
feated, he will explain that he 
had nothing to play for, was not 
up to his old form, or has other 
equally valid excuses to offer. 
Then we have met men who did 
not care to play unless they had 
6 to 4 the best of the game at 
starting, and who generally proved 
to be very bad losers ; others, pleas- 
ant cheery fellows, who somehow 
have imbibed a notion that the 
game is nothing without a flow 
of conversation, which they supply 
according to their ability. It often 
takes the form of criticism or in- 
quiry concerning the last-played 
stroke, and an explanation, for 
the most part very ridiculous, of 
the causes of failure. The man 
who plays for exercise because 
ordered to do so by his doctor 
may almost be considered a type. 
He is generally stout, seldom a 
superior player, but very often 
develops great fondness for the 
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game, and is an agreeable oppo- 
nent. 

A terrible nuisance in the bil- 
liard-room is the spectator who 
feels it his duty to make remarks 
on the game. If he is alone in 
the room with two players, he 
selects one to whom he extends 
his sympathy; he expatiates in 
the most ignorant and gratuitous 
manner on the excellence of that 
one’s strokes, and the hard lines 
meted out to him when failure 
is the result. Not improbably 
this servile adulator of the one 
player may be discourteous to the 
other; and as no person with 
a real knowledge of the game 
would be likely to act such a 
part, the value of his criticism 
may readily be appraised. 

Passing from the billiard-room 
and its occupants, let us return to 
John Roberts and matters con- 
cerning the championship of the 
game. In 1885 he defeated first 
Cook, then Bennett, and since 
that year he has never been 
challenged under the conditions 
in force when he won his title. 
That being so, one would imagine 
that he is still indisputably cham- 
pion, and must remain so till de- 
feated on a 3-inch pocket table, 
all-in, or till he resigns. Never- 
theless, on this point there has 
recently been a great deal of con- 
troversy, not always conducted in 
such a way as to induce great 
respect for the views urged, or for 
the judicial capacity, discrimina- 
tion, and courtesy of the writers. 

The question seems to have 
arisen thus. Whilst no one ap- 
proached Roberts’s form on a 
championship table, several players 
acquired an extraordinary power of 
making the spot-stroke on an or- 
dinary table with 38-inch pockets. 
But it so happened that for ex- 
hibition matches—in other words, 
in order to get the largest gate- 
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money from the public—Roberts 
preferred the easier table, but 
barred the spot-stroke, and in both 
acts his judgment was probably 
sound. The majority of spectators, 
not understanding the beauties of 
that stroke, considered it monoton- 
ous, but at the same time they 
liked to see large breaks rapidly 
scored, and this’ combination was 
possible only in the way Roberts 
selected. Hence he abandoned 
spot practice, not because he could 
not play that stroke, but because 
he thought it would not pay. 

Now in 1885 certain persons 
interested in billiards formed them- 
selves into a body which was 
named the “ Billiard Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
India, and the Colonies.” Their 
committee consisted chiefly of 
professional players and reporters 
of the sporting press. Their best- 
known work is a set of rules com- 
piled by some of the players, with 
Roberts as chairman. Though 
the code is faulty, the billiard 
world is no doubt indebted to their 
labours. The Association also 
made a laudable endeavour to se- 
cure uniformity in the matter of 
ordinary tables, calling their design 
“standard Association tables.” 
They instituted matches on them, 
all-in and spot-barred, of which 
Peall gained the former and 
Mitchell the latter, so that on 
this pattern of table Peall became 
the all-in champion, and Mitchell 
the spot-barred champion. 

In course of time, and on several 
occasions, Peall challenged Roberts 
to play, all-in, on the standard 
Association table ; but the latter, 
secure in his position as champion 
on the championship table, always 
declined. From this certain per- 
sons argue that Peall, not Roberts, 
is entitled to be styled champion, 
whilst others treat that claim as 
ridiculous. The question, as far 
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as we can judge, lies in a nutshell. 
We may be wrong and are merely 
gossiping, but it seems to us that 
the whole controversy turns on the 
issue whether the Billiard Associ- 
ation is recognised as the final 
authority in billiard matters. Is 
there anything to warrant such an 
assumption? Roberts scoffs at 
the notion, and Whilst stating, we 
believe correctly, that the cham- 
pionship table was not finally abol- 
ished by the Association, he adds 
that even if it had been, no one 
concerned with the championship 
would have cared a straw. In 
other words, he distinctly disallows 
the claim of the Association to 
represent and legislate for the 
billiard world. And he has good 
grounds, we think, for doing so, 
because as now composed it is not 
sufficiently representative of every 
class of player. Still, in the absence 
of a better chosen body which shall 
be to billiards what the M.C.C. is 
to cricket, the Association may 
reasonably claim to exercise some 
influence in matters concerning the 
game. 

From this controversy as to who 
is champion there arose a chal- 
lenge to Peall, under which Roberts 
agreed to give him 12,000 points 
out of 24,000 for £500 a-side on 
an ordinary table, spot-barred. The 
match was played at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, during the fort- 
night from February 15 to 27, and, 
throughout, the public interest 
never flagged. Lords and ladies, 
statesmen and legislators, attended, 
sharing the excitement with hum- 
bler folk, and the papers were full 
of details. It will suffice to say 
that, as is not infrequently the 
case, Roberts lost ground at start- 
ing, thereby greatly diminishing 
his chances of winning; but in the 
later stages of the game he scored 








with such rapidity as to recover 
the arrears and place success 
within his reach. Indeed, Peall 
won only by the small margin of 
310 points, about equal to 1 point 
in 80, and owes his victory to a 
very fine break of 395 played ata 
critical moment during the final 
stage. Now this, though a most 
meritorious performance, and one 
which no doubt was a severe strain 
and test of nerve, is not the sort 
of event on which it is safe to rely. 
Breaks and opportunities do not 
always come when they are most 
wanted, and with but 310 points 
to make, and Roberts to make 
them, all must agree that Peall’s 
margin of safety was dangerously 
small. Nothing can more con- 
clusively attest Roberts’s extra- 
Ordinary powers than the game 
in question; for he has conclu- 
sively shown that he did not 
greatly overestimate his ability to 
give so sound and good a player as 
his antagonist undoubtedly is, a 
start of half the game. 

As a final subject of gossip, it is 
worth thinking for a moment of 
the return or money made by the 
players. The figures must be con- 
sidered as approximate only, but 
they will serve to enlighten many 
persons as to the possibilities and 
prospects of players at the head 
of their profession. The Hall 
was generally crowded, and the re- 
ceipts have been stated at £3000, 
which is no doubt considerably too 
sanguine an estimate. Taking half 
that amount as nearer the truth, 
and deducting £120 provided for 
expenses, Roberts would get about 
£900 or a little more, and Peall 
about £450, for a fortnight’s work. 
In less fortunate professions these 
amounts would be considered re- 
spectable incomes for a year. 

W. Broaproor. 
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Tue licensed victualler’s busi- 
ness at the “Borrowed Plume” 
was in danger of being transferred 
—nay, at the time I write the 
transfer had almost actually oc- 
curred. Old John Tilbury, long 
known in the neighbourhood as 
an honest man, was dying, and 
his wife would have to reign in 
his stead. 

And even as in dynasties so in 
many smaller concerns of life the 
cry is ever, “ Le roi est mort! vive 
le roi!” 

Thus the sequence of things is 
maintained, and in this case the 
small round of monotonous duties 
to the public would remain un- 
broken. But this external acqui- 
escence only served to throw into 
sharp relief the very opposite feel- 
ings which had paralysed John 
Tilbury’s wife with a sense of the 
disruption of all things when first 
she understood the serious nature 
of her husband’s condition. For 
she was (and I state it apologeti- 
cally in the face of a pessimistic 
world) absorbed in her devotion to 
her husband. She had married 
when a mere girl, and he was a 
man past fifty ; and in the absence 
of her parents, who were both 
dead, she had loved him as a hus- 
band and her one great friend. 

People had wondered at the time 
how such a pretty girl, and one so 
young, could have married a man 
so much older than herself. But 
so it had been. Perhaps an ano- 
maly, but never a mistake. And 


now that she was barely thirty her 
short spell of contented happiness 
was to end, for the man who had 
been a companion and good friend 
to her for the last nine years had 
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to leave her; the doctor had told 
her he was sick unto death and 
must die. 

And all existence had become 
shrouded with a great cloud, and 
for days she had cried stealthily 
to herself when out of his sight. 

But with him she was ever. 
attentive, as for the last time, to 
those small unexpected thoughts 
to which the sick man gave ex- 
pression, and to the simple charity 
which as ever coloured all his 
utterances, while she moved about 
his room and wondered dully why 
God allowed human hearts to break 
and her happiness to end. And 
he, on his part, knowing his end 
was come, was trying feebly to 
arrange everything before he left 
this world. He did not fear 
death, only the loneliness it would 
bring on her. So his mind was 


troubled. 
“Mary,” he said one day, “I 
wonder where Biddulph is! 


Abroad somewhere, I suppose!” 

He was referring to an old 
friend of theirs, a man some years 
his junior, who was a corn im- 
porter, and lived when at home 
in their neighbourhood. This had 
occurred once or twice, for a sud- 
den wish had arisen in his heart, 
and finally, having asked his wife 
one evening to lift him up in bed, 
he had murmured— 

“T wonder where Biddulph is, 
deary!” Then looking up, he 
added, “ Would you mind marry- 
ing him when I am gone?” 

Mary started and her colour 
went. Instinctively she glanced 
at him; but he was quite coherent, 
and bending her head down, she 
writhed under his words. 
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“Oh, don’t, John,” she wailed. 

“But, Mary, you can’t remem- 
ber me always, and you’d be glad 
then; and he said to me once he 
thought I was a lucky fellow to 
have you.” 

But there was no answer, only a 
sob. Suddenly she looked up and 
said— 

“John, you and he did not 
agree at Christmas, do you remem- 
ber? He was laughing because 
you thought so much of the blue 
jar.” 

“ Yes; he ain’t no eye for colour. 
That’s what young Mr Jeffrey, who 
painted here in the summer, called 
it. And in coorse he would not 
submit to it. And it’s real Saver, 
and my grandmother got it given 
her by one of them poor refugees 
from France.” For a moment he 
paused, for he easily tired, and he 
lay there gently stroking his wife’s 
hand. 

“In coorse he would not submit 
to it,” he repeated slowly, “ef he 
did not admire it—saw no colour 
in it, so to speak. Mary,” he went 
on, “ you'll never sell or give away 
that jar? It was in my old 
mother’s parlour ever since I was 
any height.” 

She nodded, for she hardly 
trusted herself to speak. 

“He'd want to sell it ef yer 
married him. Ef he didn’t like 
it. Why did he not like it?” he 
went on querulously. ‘ We’ve 


The weary months, which 
dragged on as milestones on the 
road to despair and utter loneli- 
ness, seemed at one time to Mary 
Tilbury after her husband’s death 
as never toend. She was a young 
woman still, with all the zest and 
beauty of youth left, and had 
known no life except with him, 
and had had no interests except 
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known each other twenty-two years 
come next March, and he always 


was chafling about something. 
And last Christmas ’twas that 
jar , 





“Yes,” said his wife, and there 
was a certain eagerness in her 
voice. 

“But maybe I was cross, and 
he’ll grow older and eppreciate it,” 
he said, his usual optimism about 
others showing itself. 

“Then yer'll marry him?” he 
added, with quiet assurance. 

“Oh, don’t, John ; it’s cruel.” 

“Oh, Mary dear, it’s for you I 
wants it. Say yer’ll marry him if 
he gets to admire it. He’d stand 
by yer and love yer.” 

Evidently the idea had taken 
full possession of the sick man’s 
mind and he was worrying over it. 
The woman moved uneasily in her 
chair, while the ticking of the 
clock in the silence seemed to 
be beating time to her swaying 
thoughts. Then she turned and 
said gently— 

“Don’t fret, John dear ; it shall 
be as you wish.” 

And the answer had made the 
old man happy, and the woman 
was satisfied it could lead to 
nothing. 

And within a few days of this 
old John Tilbury passed away, 
leaving, as far as mortal man 
can tell, not an enemy behind 
him. 


his. And now that it had ended 
so suddenly, she could hardly 
realise to herself sometimes that 
he was not there. Fortunate it 
was for her in those days that she 
had her sister Annie, a girl some- 
what younger than herself, staying 
with her. At least she could get 
away at times from the bustle of 
the inn and those guests whose 
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heedlessness to her loss only made 
her solitude seem more acute ; and 
her sister would look after them, 
and perform those duties which 
would have brought her face to 
face with people. 

But gradually in course of time 
life and its responsibilities became 
sweeter to her, dulling her pain as 
the days went on; but the shock 
produced on her mind by her hus- 
band’s dying request did not fade 
so quickly. 

It was very early in her widow- 
hood that one day, when she was 
in the little parlour with her sister, 
she had seen the jar her husband 
had referred to. 

“ Annie,” she said, “do take that 
thing away; in the cupboard in 
my room will do.” 

For it was there as a record 
of her husband’s inexplicable re- 
quest, and in her eyes was an 
abhorrence. And her sister had 
taken it, being ignorant of its fault 
and somewhat wondering. So in 
mournful monotony the months 
rolled by, until spring returned to 
the sodden fields and warmed them 
into life. And Mary had become 
calmer and more reconciled, though 
her old love and craving for her 
husband had not ceased. Even 
that dimly expressed consciousness 
of the blue jar and its relation to 
her, which was always lying latent 
in her mind, seemed as time went 
on to grow weaker. Certain it is, 
that one day she had opened the 
cupboard where it was and had 
looked at it, and allowed her mind 
to be flooded with the memory of 
the curious compact she had made 
with her husband ; and still later 
on she had deliberately taken it 
down and dusted it, remembering 
how John had loved it, and for 
the time thinking but little of his 
last request and the influence it 
might have on her future. For 
winter had sped its chilly course, 
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and her husband had been dead 
now eight months, and Henry 
Biddulph was forgotten. Spring 
that year had opened warm and 
bright, remaining so. The brown 
and purple woods had reddened 
before the bursting leaf, which in 
its turn had given way to fairy 
and to darkening greens. The 
copses where the woodmen had 
been thinning in the winter had 
sheltered the primroses and ane- 
mones, and they had come and 
gone, and now in this engendering 
month of May the woods were all 
azure, carpeted with hyacinths and 
blue-bells, and ground and sky 


‘were mysterious in that great 


awakening which God does give 
us year by year. Though tending 
by the contrast of its beauty to 
strengthen the shadow through 
which she was passing, Mary 
accepted it with the natural love 
of a countrywoman, and spent a 
great part of the day, for the inn 
was quite empty, in the woods 
and tending the small garden at 
the back of the house. On one of 
these occasions Annie had stayed 
behind, and while mending a torn 
curtain in her sister’s room she 
suddenly remembered that the blue 
jar was still shut up in the cup- 
board, Thinking it was good for 
Mary, she had persistently put all 
the winter things back as they were 
before John’s death, whenever she 
got the chance; and as Mary had 
generally accepted their return 
passively, Annie on this occasion, 
despite its emphatic removal in 
the first instance, felt no hesita- 
tion in taking the jar out and 
going down-stairs with it to the 
parlour, yet wondering with a half 
smile whether her sister would 
notice it or not. As she entered 
the room she saw through the win- 
dow a dog-cart coming up the hill to 
the house, and in it a man whom 
she knew very well by sight. 
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Giving a jump of excitement, and 
hastily putting the jar on the 
dresser, she fled into the garden 
to tell Mary. 

“There’s Henry Biddulph com- 
ing up the hill in a dog-cart,” she 
panted. 

Mary stopped short, for the 
announcement stunned her. Then 
pulling herself together and dis- 
missing her first inclination to 
refuse to see him, she quickened 
her pace towards the house, feeling 
very uncomfortable and nervous. 

* Annie,” she said, “he'll go to 
the stable first, so come and help 
me put the parlour straight.” And 
she walked on in front of her and 
went to the window. Looking 
out, she was just in time to see the 
dog-cart turning into the yard, 
and the driver of it was a middle- 
aged man, whose bulk and florid 
face told her it was Henry Bid- 
dulph. The sight of him brought 
back to her all her pain, and in- 
tensified all her embarrassed feel- 
ings towards him. Sharply she 
recalled, as she stood there looking 
at him, her husband’s words, and 
it almost seemed as if he knew her 
secret. 

Feeling hot and miserable, she 
turned from the window, and her 
eye fell on the blue jar. The un- 
accustomed sight of it startled her, 
and all her pent-up feelings burst 
out. 

“Who brought it down, Annie?” 
she exclaimed passionately, “It’s 
too bad. I’ve enough to bear 
without that.” 

Annie, who was arranging the 
chairs and books in the orthodox 
manner round the room, looked 
up in a frightened manner and 

asped. 

“T thought ” she began. 

“Oh, never mind what you 
thought,” interrupted Mary, ex- 
citedly ; “take it away at once 
before he comes. You don’t know 
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what you are doing.” And not 
until she saw Annie hurry out of 
the room with the jar did she calm 
down, and a minute or two after, 
Henry Biddulph, the man whom 
her husband wanted her to marry, 
and who had been her nightmare 
for the last eight months, strolled 
into the room, drawing off his 
gloves as he did so. 

As he stood in the doorway 
Mary fancied he was taller and 
bulkier than ever, and her 
thoughts, as is often the case in 
sudden emotion, took refuge in 
some unconnected detail, and she 
found herself wondering at the 
size of his feet and the thickness 
of the soles of his boots. Then as 
his good-natured face, tempered 
by an awful solemnity assumed on 
this visit of condolence, beamed 
down on her, she felt, almost with 
a sense of irritation, how glad she 
would have been to see him under 
other circumstances. And Henry 
Biddulph, who had steeled himself 
for this visit, felt somewhat the 
same as he took the chair she 
offered him and gave vent to mur- 
mured expressions of sympathy 
with the air of a funeral mute. 
After which he put his hat on the 
table, and then thinking it looked 
unseemly in that position, he 
stored it away under his chair, 
from which soon after, in a moment 
of restless shyness, he kicked it, 
so that it rolled into the middle 
of the room, where it lay for the 
rest of the interview. After these 
preliminaries, he remarked in an 
expressionless voice, as if he were 
delivering a message— 

“Mrs Tilbury, I was sorry—I 
may say I was wretched—that I 
could not be at poor John’s fun- 
eral. He was my oldest friend 
for more than twenty years.” 
Here he sighed so loudly that he 
woke up a large blue-bottle fly, 
which buzzed round the room with 
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protesting energy. ‘ But,” he 
went on, “I was away in America 
on business—corn—and I wrote 
to you but got no answer,” and he 
tried to throw reproach into his 
voice. 

“No; I got none,” said Mary, 
feeling wretchedly nervous, and 
wondering how to get him away 
from the subject. ‘‘ You must be 
glad to get back to England. Did 
you go about with a bowie-knife 
and a revolver? America is so un- 
civilised you’ve always to go about 
armed, haven’t you?” But the 
laugh which followed had little 
joy in it, 

Henry looked somewhat scan- 


’ 


dalised. Was his old friend’s 
wife heartless ? 
“Well,” he answered, ‘it’s 


nearly as bad as that. It’s a 
young country. But,” relapsing 
into the mutelike expression of 
voice, “tell me, did John leave 
me any message, poor fellow? I 
am sure he thought of me.” 

Mary looked up in a frightened 
way, and she felt she could stand 
it but a very little longer. 

“ N’—no,—yes,” and the words 
came through a haze of restrained 
tears. ‘‘He was very ill—at the 
last he did not know what he was 
saying.” 

“ Ah, yes! of course, of course, 
only natural,” said -Henry, sooth- 
ingly. And then the conversation 
died away, and for some moments 
there was silence in the room, 
while Annie’s voice could be heard 
excitedly arguing with some one 
at the backdoor. But there was 
something on Henry’s mind that 
he felt he must say, and then he 
would go. Taking out a note- 
book and pretending to inspect its 
leaves, he murmured— 

‘““Poor John, of course not. 


But,” and he leant forward with 
a confiding air towards Mary, 
“ve often worried 


if he was 
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angry with me. It’s been on my 
mind. Yer know, I think he was 
angry with me that Ohristmas?” 
He stopped, for something in 
Mary’s manner disconcerted him. 
Then he took courage and went 
on. “I would not have hurt him 
for the world. Only my chaf——” 
His words stopped and his ideas 
fled. What had he said? What 
was wrong? For Mrs Tilbury had 
become very white, and the next 
minute had put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and, murmuring some- 
thing unintelligible, had hastily left 
the room. 

For fully ten minutes Henry 
Biddulph sat where he had been 
left, feeling thoroughly staggered, 
and more like a whipt hound than 
an afternoon caller has any right 
to do. He waited on, half hop- 
ing she might return, and, in view 
of the further embarrassment it 
might involve, half dreading she 
would do so. It was all so dis- 
appointing. He blew his nose 
with a large red handkerchief, and 
thought what a muddle he had 
made of the visit. Yet he could 
not understand why she had 
changed so and seemed so un- 
friendly to him, and at last he 
picked up his hat and left the 
room, telling himself he had been 
treated rather badly, and that it 
was the last time he would try 
and console disconsolate widows, 
whether he was their oldest friend 
or not ; and so, looking neither to 
the left nor right of him, he found 
his way to the stables, and climb- 
ing heavily into the dog -cart, 
went sadly back down the hill he 
had so lately climbed. And Mary 
watched him from her window, 
and as he went out of sight, over- 
come by mortification and vex- 
ation, she burst into tears. 

Now that he was gone, she real- 
ised how absurdly sensitive she had 
become by nursing a self-conscious- 
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ness which had ended in making 
her ridiculous in her own sight 
and probably in his. And at the 
thought of this she dried her eyes 
and became scarlet and hot with 
shame by a new terror, that he 
must have seen through her con- 
straint and silly flight, and with a 
man’s natural vanity would have 
made a pretty near guess at its 
cause. Perhaps she thought, hot- 
eyed with horror, he even knew 
the cause: men were so odd, her 
husband might have mentioned his 
curious whim to him. And so in 
a pitiful state of mortification she 
spent the evening, sometimes blam- 
ing him, sometimes herself. How- 
ever, when next morning came, she 
did the only thing which was left 
to her. She wrote him a little note 
saying how sorry she had been to 
leave him so suddenly, but she had 
felt overcome. 

With the despatch of this she 
came to the quiet determination 
to receive him when he next came 
as she used in John’s time, as an 
old friend without any constraint. 
And the end of it all was that 
Biddulph some weeks after came 
again up the hill, with doubts in 
his heart as to his reception, and 
was met with a warmth of manner 
which pleased, but left him more 
puzzled than ever at the ways of 
women, and widows especially. 

Although Mary did not keep 
this up always, and some of her 
old constraint returned to her 
at times, yet it must have been 
only in a small degree, for gradu- 
ally Biddulph found, living as he 
did only four miles away, that 
somehow or other most of his 
drives led past the ‘“ Borrowed 
Plume,” and something always 
went wrong with the harness, or 
the mare wanted watering, or he 
had some business information to 
communicate which necessitated 
his getting down. She was lonely, 
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he would tell himself, and he owed 
it to poor John to take care of her. 
For there is always a certain satis- 
faction in looking after a pretty 
woman, and telling yourself that 
there is not a touch of sentiment 
in the feeling. For Biddulph had 
convinced himself of this, and told 
himself a dozen times a-day that it 
was only so. 

Mary on these visits received 
him in varying moods, and used to 
make a point of mentioning some- 
thing connected with John. It 
was like a prayer uttered before 
going into battle. 

But gradually she got very used 
to his visits, and found herself 
looking forward to them ; for life 
was monotonous, and even Bid- 
dulph’s heavy facetiousness was a 
relief. The old emotions which 
had made her lose her head when 
first he called were dormant, but 
only dormant. Even the jar had 
lost its import, and was now always 
on her dressing-table. Mary even 
had thought of taking it down- 
stairs, but lacked the courage. 
But Annie had come into her bed- 
room one day, and yielding to a 
sudden impulse, had taken up the 
jar and looked at it, saying, “ Let’s 
put it in the parlour. It’s lost up 
here.” 

Then she remembered with a 
heightening of colour her last defeat 
in this direction ; but, somewhat to 
her surprise, Mary said nothing 
but only nodded, and in triumph 
the blue jar was carried down and 
put on the old Jacobean dresser in 
the parlour which John had loved 
so well, 

About this time a long course of 
self-deceit came to a climax with 
Henry Biddulph, resulting in 
mental perturbations and indeci- 
sion to which he was little accus- 
tomed, and which was wearing 
his “too, too solid flesh” away 
with worry. 
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He had to decide one way or 
another what was honestly his 
position to Mary Tilbury. He 
had woke up one morning and 
realised suddenly, as he stared at 
his towel-horse, that he was a fraud, 
and he ought at once to acknow- 
ledge that his feelings had drifted 
into quite another channel since he 
had begun to set himself a course 
of dutiful attentions to his old 
friend’s widow. 

And as Henry Biddulph was an 
honest man and given to making 
up his mind suddenly, he sat down 
to breakfast with the firm deter- 
mination that he would put matters 
to the test and settle it one way or 
another. Then he worked himself 
almost into a brain-fever thinking 
how he was to do it, and finally 
drove off with a new hat and gloves, 
his best whip, and a huge carnation 
of brilliant hue in his coat. 

Mary was in the garden when 
he arrived, but came in soon after. 
Her hair was disarranged, and she 
was looking very pretty, dressed 
in pink cotton, and when she saw 
Biddulph a woman’s intuition told 
her that her trial had come. Al- 
most unconsciously she sat down 
facing the jar. It seemed to give 
her help. 

Now that Biddulph had come, 
all his courage had fled, and he 
talked about everything except 
what he had come for, casting 
about how to begin. 

At last his wits and his courage 
came to his rescue, and with that 
solemnity of manner which shy- 
ness always imparted to him he 
said— 

“Mrs Tilbury, don’t you find it 
very dull here?” 

“Dull? not at all,” was the 
prompt reply, and then the voice 
fell,—‘ though things are different 
now.” 

“T find living alone very dull,” 
said Henry, stolidly. 
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“You? Why, you’ve lived alone 
for—well, all your life.” 

* Yes; but I can’t do it much 
longer. I suppose I shall have to 
marry.” 

“ Suppose!” cried Mary, ironi- 
cally ; “you must not sacrifice your- 
self. There are other ways out of 
the difficulty—you might live with 
your sister.” 

*T once thought,” said Bid- 
dulph, pursuing the even tenor 
of his remarks, for he was deter- 
mined now to say his say, and she 
should not laugh him out of it— 
“T once thought you might find it 
dull also. What is life alone?” 

The question seemed to open a 
large field of speculation, and Mary 
stared hard at the table-cloth, her 
heart beating a little faster than 
she liked. 

“ And if I am dull and think of 
marriage, and you are dull, why 
should not you think of it also? 
I am sure, if you would have 
married me, I could have made 
you happy,” he went on, and his 
words were like the man, very 
simple. ‘“I’d stand by you and 
love you.” 

Mary winced and the colour left 
her face, for he had unwittingly 
used the same words as John had 
done when speaking of him. 

She looked up at him, and her 
glance took in the blue jar. It 
seemed to be watching her and 
waiting for her answer. 

“You are very good,” she said, 
tremulously, “to think of me; but 
there are reasons why I could not 
marry you.” 

“Sure?” 

Yes.” 

“Perhaps it is too soon? But 
John would not have minded, I’m 
sure.” He spoke almost as if to 
himself. It seemed quite natural 
to refer to her dead husband. They 
had all been great friends, and he 
knew he was doing nothing un- 
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loyal. But it was useless, so he 
only sighed and feltslightly puzzled. 
The possibility of being refused had 
never occurred to him. But with 
a fine instinct he tried to disem- 
barrass her, and putting on a 
sudden and painfully artificial air 
of cheerfulness, he let his eyes 
wander round the room, desper- 
ately thinking of something to say, 
while Mary folded her handker- 
chief into various shaped packets 
and wished the interview was over. 
“Pooty piece, that dresser,” re- 
marked Henry, after a constrain- 
ing pause, when he was ready to 
say anything to break the silence. 
“And the jar—the blue one. I 
likes its colour. Looks lovely 
with that light on it, eh! What's 
wrong?” 

Mary’s head was bowed forward. 
Was she crying? 
cumbrously solicitous, Ilenry got 
up and stood by her side. He 
even took her hand, for there was 
no resistance, only sobs. 

“I haven’t hurt yer, have I?” 
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said Henry, the perspiration stand- 
ing on his forehead from stress of 
anxiety. ‘I wish I hadn’t come, 
We were good friends, and now 
you think badly of me. And only 
yesterday, I thought you'd have 
been so pleased! I was going to 
tell you that I’d found the double 
of that jar, the very brother of it. 
I saw it in Cokeford. I seemed 
to know it at once.” 

“Why did you not say so be- 
fore?” murmured Mary from the 
middle of her handkerchief. 

“ Say it earlier,” repeated Henry, 
in a perplexed manner,—‘ what! 
that I liked the jar? Why not? 
I forgot the match I found, when 
you would not have me.” 

“Ob, you hurried me so.” 

“What, will yer have me and 
t’other blue jar?” 

And for answer Mary looked up 
and smiled. 

And old John Tilbury had his 
way, and Henry Biddulph reigned 
in his stead. 

H. GARTON SARGENT. 






















THE sun has risen over the great 
eastern plain that now constitutes 
the German Ocean. From his 
dwelling - place, consisting of a 
riverside cave, the entrance of 
which is screened by roughly 
interlaced branches, strides one 
of our ancestors of the early 
stone age. He is a brawny, 
hirsute savage, hard-featured and 
ruddy like a modern tramp, with 
his face and naked limbs stippled 
over with tattoo- marks. His 
dress, such as it is, is made of 
skins of the deer and wild cat, and 
is drawn together by a belt hold- 
ing a flint axe. In his hand is 
his bow, and hanging behind his 
left shoulder a rough quiver of 
flint-tipped arrows. After a keen 
look at the sky and up and down 
the valley, he moves stealthily 
away among the bracken and 
brambles towards a spot where the 
spotted deer of the forest are wont 
to drink at the stream. As he 
steps silently along, his eyes and 
ears are alert for the least indi- 
cation of the presence of prey 
or of dangerous neighbours. A 
hundred facts have already been 
observed and commented upon 
(although perhaps unconsciously) 
before he arrives at the river-bank. 
He has, in fact, during this short 
“journey to business” been read- 
ing his morning paper, including 
the Weather Forecast, the News 
of the Night, and the State of the 
Markets as they affect his own 
special calling. As is the case 
with most of us when we read our 
modern newspapers, many of the 
items displayed before his eyes 
do not awake any interest. For 
instance, the varnished petals of 
the buttercups which reflect the 
golden sunlight are there to catch 
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the attention of the wild bees, 
which are already fussing around 
them. Such advertisements do 
not concern him at all, and he 
does not trouble himself about 
them any more than we trouble 
ourselves about the wants of 
people with whom we have no 
points of contact. As he nears the 
trampled spot where the thirsty 
herds approach the water he hears 
the shrill cackle of a blackbird 
away in the forest some hundred 
paces beyond the deer-path, and 
the screech of a jay accompanied 
by the warning “pink pink” of a 
pair of chaffinches coming from a 
spot nearer to him. Instantly he 
slips behind the bole of a tree, and 
stands motionless and alert with 
an arrow upon the string, for he 
has received sure intelligence that 
some beast of prey is prowling 
near, and it is necessary that he 
should gain the fullest information 
before proceeding. As he stands 
there, still as the tree - trunks 
about him, do you imagine that 
his mind (although the nearest 
alphabet is fifty thousand years off 
in the future) is sluggish or in- 
active? It would be well for us 
if we could bring such keen and 
apposite thoughts to bear upon 
our avocations whenever we wished 
as those which are now coursing 
through his brain! A dozen dif- 
ferent theories, suggested by the 
signs, are being sifted with light- 
ning rapidity and with masterly 
discretion by the machinery inside 
of that rugged, weather - beaten 
head. At the same moment every 
faculty is keenly astretch for fur- 
ther information which may aid 
in the conclusion he must come 
to before he stirs hand or foot. 
Is it merely a belated fox slinking 
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home to his earth in the oak-grove ? 
He knows that fox well, and all 
his kindred within an area of 
several square miles, Or is some 
larger and more terrible beast, 
some huge brindled machairodus, 
or cave-bear, prowling among the 
woods in front of him? Within 
a few minutes while he stands 
there, scarcely moving an eyelid, 
he has received news enough 
from the disturbed birds and 
beasts in the valley to fill a column 
in the ‘Times.’ By comparing 
the different notes of alarm which 
reach his ears he learns at length 
that there are two sources of 
provocation afoot: one is com- 
paratively near to him, and is 
merely a fox or wild cat, he cannot 
tell which—for the chatlinches and 
the jays have the same name for 
both; but the other, where first 
he heard the blackbird’s vehement 
outcry, is a larger beast, which, 
from the shifting cries of protest, 
seems passing slowly down the 
river-bank. As far as he can 
judge, considering its beat and the 
time of day, it is a sabre-toothed 
tiger on the prowl for deer. These 
conclusions have been come to, 
not only through the gathering of 
innumerable facts, but by means 
of elaborate logical processes, and 
a power of judging the compara- 
tive value of evidence which 
would do credit to a modern 
Lord Chancellor. 

At length he cautiously moves 
forward and comes upon the slot 
of the antlered herd. A glance 
tells him that they have been 
startled before reaching the brook, 
and have made their way at head- 
long speed back into the forest. 
Further scrutiny of the ground 
reveals the fact that a huge mach- 
airodus has leaped from behind a 
bush, has clawed the flank of one 
deer without seizing it, and after 
galloping clumsily some twenty 


yards after the herd, has given up 
the pursuit, and turned down the 
river-bank in the direction from 
whence came the blackbird’s shriek 
of warning. The keen eyes of the 
savage wander over the ground in 
search of one further piece of 
evidence of the utmost importance, 
At length he sees where the hoof 
of a flying hind has displaced a 
pebble. Bending down and shad- 
ing his eyes from the dazzling 
sunlight, he examines the damp 
surface of the stone intently ; and 
when he rises, ten seconds later, 
he could tell you, if you were to 
ask him, that the events recorded 
in the writing on the ground hap- 
pened almost exactly half an hour 
before he arrived at the spot! 
If he were ready to reveal his 
methods you would probably learn 
that in making this calculation he 
took account of the temperature 
of the air, the direction of the 
wind, the character of the pebble 
and of the soil in which it had lain 
embedded. Plainly such problems 
could not be solved with success 
without an immense and most 
accurate knowledge of natural 
phenomena, an alert imagination, 
and logical ability of no mean 
order, 

We will now wish him “ good 
hunting,” and return across the 
centuries. For, although it would 
be very interesting to accompany 
him on his day’s round and watch 
his method of getting a living, we 
have “ other fish to fry ” ; and hav- 
ing, I think, captured what we 
want for the purpose during our 
early excursion, we will no longer 
embarrass our archaic progenitor 
with our clumsy civilised ways. 

Whether or no this imaginary 
family portrait is correct in its 
details, I think we may be toler- 
ably positive as regards one par- 
ticular. It was an invariable and 
essential mental habit with him 
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not only to gather facts, but to 
read their meaning, both imme- 
diate and remote. Now if we are 
justified in ascribing the delight 
which the study of natural history 
gives to the fact that, when we are 
engaged in such pursuits, we are 
obeying an inherent impulse de- 
rived from our innumerable hunt- 
ing ancestors, it follows that the 
more closely such primitive in- 
stincts are obeyed the more enjoy- 
ment will the naturalist be likely 
to get from his pursuits. If, in 
addition to merely collecting speci- 
mens and classifying them, we are 
able, like our skin-clad forefathers, 
to regard each item as part of an 
argument or a narrative, we shall 
reawaken more fully the keen de- 
light in outdoor pursuits which 
was the daily portion of the 
savage. 

Now this is exactly what Dar- 
winism has enabled us to do. 
Even if we are among those who 
go no further than did most of the 
older naturalists, and content our- 
selves with merely observing and 
recording, our pursuits gain infin- 
itely in zest. For the most trivial 
scrap of knowledge, which at one 
time would only have been one 
more item added to the chaotic 
dust-heap of useless lore, may now 
turn out to be a diamond beyond 
price. Many times of late years 
has some small and apparently 
valueless discovery enabled the 
man of science to establish some 
widely reaching law. No single 
character in the book of Nature 
is without its meaning, and even 
when the key to her cipher is not 
yet in our hands, the astonishing 
progress which has been made dur- 
ing a single generation makes it 
probable that we have only to 
wait and to labour awhile longer 
to be able to read the wondrous 
tale. Darwinism has done more 
in this way for the naturalist than 
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the spectroscope has done for the 
astronomer, or the discovery of 
the cuneiform alphabet for the 
archeologist. As yet we are only 
stumbling among the elements of 
the new method, but already it is 
often possible, by exercising our 
reasoning faculty and our know- 
ledge of natural laws when observ- 
ing the most commonplace pheno- 
mena, to see in them a revelation 
of the past which was utterly be- 
yond the reach of our fathers. 

Yet it must never be forgotten 
that if our attempts to interpret 
Nature’s hieroglyphics are not 
based upon extensive and accurate 
knowledge, we shall run the same 
risk of coming to wrong conclusions, 
as would the savage if he were not 
thoroughly versed in all phases of 
his wild surroundings. It is neces- 
sary to keep a constant check upon 
the innate propensity to draw in- 
ferences from whatever we see or 
think we see. One finds that this 
habit of the human mind is curi- 
ously automatic: for constantly 
when we are in a “brown study,” 
and even when we are asleep, we 
find that attempts are being made, 
although often of a vague and 
fatuous kind, to give reasons for 
what chances to be occupying the 
attention. The fact that this habit 
is universal among mankind, and 
that it is also innate and auto- 
matic, asserts its extreme antiquity. 
Probably in it we find the actual 
merging point of instinct and 
reason, Like many other mental 
and moral attributes which have 
come down to us from the remote 
past, it is liable to get us into 
grave trouble if not controlled by 
the most vigilant discipline. Re- 
garded in the light of a very raw 
recruit, with Logic— that stern 
martinet of the Intelligence De- 
partment—ever at its elbow, it is 
still capable of rendering useful 
service. 
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The danger which besets us in 
accepting any plausible explana- 
tion of phenomena without sub- 
jecting it to the most searching 
criticism is not death or wounds, 
as in the case of a primitive hunter 
who formed a hasty and erroneous 
judgment, but it is one which 
will certainly kill or cripple us 
as naturalists. 

Self-contradictory as the state- 
ment may appear, what is common 
and obvious is often much more 
mysterious and wonderful than 
what is rare. We are so in the 
habit of taking circumstances in 
our everyday surroundings for 
granted, that a very great deal 
entirely escapes notice which 
offers most fruitful ground for 
research. Do we not constantly 
see, when some great invention 
or discovery is announced, that 
the thing has all the time been 
almost before our eyes, and that 
it is of the most ridiculously simple 
character? Within the last few 
years many of us learned with 
astonishment that air contained a 
new element in addition to nitrogen 
and oxygen. Yet for generations 
hundreds of able chemists have not 
only been breathing air, but have 


been continually working upon it: 


in their laboratories. And further- 
more, when the facts and methods 
which led to the discovery of argon 
were announced, it seemed astonish- 
ing to every student of chemistry 
that since the time when Cavendish 
first drew attention to “residual 
nitrogen” not one of these experi- 
menters had apprehended a truth 
which was all but naked before his 
eyes. Although in the year 1777 
Gilbert White drew attention to 
the remarkable influence of earth- 
worms in “boring, perforating, and 
loosening the soil, and in throwing 
up such infinite number of lumps 
- of earth called worm-casts, which 
is a fine manure for grain and 
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grass,” and although he said, 
furthermore, ‘“‘ A good Monograph 
of Worms would afford much en- 
tertainment and information at 
the same time, and would open to 
a new and large field on natural 
history,” it was not until more 
than a century had elapsed that 
Darwin’s work on ‘The Formation 
of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms’ was published, 
Yet all the time, in every field, 
abundant evidence of the influence 
of worms was displayed before the 
eyes of naturalists in the shape of 
hundreds of tons of earth raised to 
the surface in the form of worm- 
casts. 

I make bold to say that, in like 
manner, most of the future dis- 
coveries of great moment to the 
naturalist will be made, not in the 
remote and minute ramifications of 
science such as are occupying the 
attention of so many of our learned 
investigators, but among the every- 
day phenomena which are open to 
the eyes of all. It is in this truth 
(for truth is scarcely too strong a 
word when all past experience de- 
clares and confirms the rule) that 
the hope of the amateur naturalist 
lies. 

In spite of the immense stimulus 
which Darwinism has given to the 
study of natural history, I am 
afraid that hitherto it has proved 
rather a stumbling~block than a 
help to a large number of people 
who take an interest in such 
pursuits. 

Most of these belong to the class 
who take up some branch of nat- 
ural history as a hobby for leisure 
hours. One hardly likes to speak 
of such students as amateurs, for 
the term generally savours of con- 
tempt when used in connection 
with the arts or sciences. We 
owe so much to observers, from 
Gilbert White downwards, to 
whom the study of animated na- 
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ture has been chiefly a source of 
recreation, that it would be a 
great mistake either to hold their 
work cheap or to make their way 
needlessly difficult. When, there- 
fore, the word “amateur” occurs 
in this article, it is merely em- 
ployed to distinguish naturalists 
of this order from those who 
have adopted the study of natural 
science as a profession. 

To a certain extent the unto- 
ward effect of the new doctrine 
on many of the older order of 
naturalists was inevitable. Our 
ideas concerning nature have been 
so revolutionised during the last 
generation, that one can hardly 
expect mature students to find 
themselves at home in their novel 
environment ; while any attempts 
to patch the new doctrines on to 
the damaged remnants of the old 
was like putting new cloth in an 
old garment. Although, as I shall 
point out later, the amateurs have 
themselves to blame to a certain 
extent, their hindrances have come 
largely from outside. 

In some directions the same 
fate seems to have overtaken 
the pursuits of the naturalist 
which in these strenuous days 
has overtaken various popular 
sports. Professionalism has seized 
them for its own, and has estab- 
lished methods and standards 
which are beyond the reach of 
any but the professional. The 
impetus given by the new doc- 
trine has not only greatly multi- 
plied the number of earnest 
professional workers, but it has 
also increased the mass of our 
knowledge to such an extent that 
no little perseverance is necessary 
to enable a beginner to master 
the initial details of any branch 
of natural history in which he 
hopes to excel. It is one thing 


to cull fresh knowledge in the 
open fields, but it is quite another, 
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and requires sterner stuff than 
a spirit of dilettanteism, to wrestle 
with dry bones and technicalities 
in a stuffy library or museum. 
Again, the increased energy given 
to research is rapidly using up 
a great deal of the material upon 
which our fathers busied them- 
selves. Their happy hunting- 
grounds have been surveyed, 
mapped, and annexed by the spec- 
ulative professor, and the fauna 
and flora thereon catalogued with 
a business-like precision which 
would do credit to an auctioneer. 
The naturalist who, is content 
with merely collecting and classi- 
fying natural objects now finds 
that he must go very far afield 
if he is to be more than an 
imitator of other men’s labours. 
Furthermore, it must, I fear, 
be admitted that some things, 
which are not roses, have been 
strewed in the path of the ama- 
teur naturalist by certain of his 
professional associates. This was 
probably more true ten years ago 
than it is to-day, and it is to be 
hoped that advancing civilisation 
will remove such causes of offence. 
But any one who has studied the 
habits of that uncompromising 
vertebrate the Learned Oficial, 
when he deigns to mix with com- 
mon folk at British Association 
meetings and elsewhere, will prob- 
ably have observed that certain 
members of the order treat their 
less exalted fellow-workers with 
a somewhat disdainful patronage. 
Doubtless this is partly due to a 
temporary combination of youth- 
fulness and authority among some 
of the leaders of the new move- 
ment, which has resulted from 
rapid progress. But there seems 
also a tendency on the part of a 
larger number of professional nat- 
uralists to assume gvasi-manorial 
rights in certain regions of Nat- 
ure’s kingdom. It is apparently 
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a natural law that wherever the 
members of a corporation become 
the licensed exponents of a sub- 
ject, whether it be divinity, natural 
science, or what you will, they 
develop the spirit of the custodian, 
if not of the proprietor, and tend 
to regard all others who meddle 
with it with a certain amount of 
jealousy. 

But it will be a disastrous day 
for science if natural history ever 
becomes a close preserve of special- 
ists and professors. For a brief 
review of the progress of know- 
ledge in this direction shows that 
many of the most important dis- 
coveries have been made by the 
despised amateur. Furthermore, 
it is from the ranks of these en- 
thusiastic volunteers that by far 
the best material in the great 
army of regulars is recruited. 
The true naturalist, like the 
poet, is born, not made. No 
amount of scholastic hammering, 
or Government patronage, or 
societies for the organisation of 
research, can evolve a Cuvier or 
a Darwin. 

Yet if it be true that the old- 
fashioned amateur is trending to- 
wards extinction, he has chiefl 
himself to thank. Should he fail 
to adapt himself to his changed 
environment, he must go the way 
of all flesh which has proved 
its unfitness in the struggle for 
existence. His weakest point 
hitherto has been his lack of ver- 
satility. We shall find the cause 
of many failures in attempts to 
apply the principles of Darwinism 
in this want of power to accord 
with new conditions. In some 


cases it is evident that efforts to 
keep pace with the times have 
ended in confusion because there 
has been an attempt to pile new 
bricks upon an old and sapped 
foundation. In many others fail- 
ure has resulted because the 


knowledge of evolutionary laws 
has been merely theoretical and 
superficial, There has been an 
immense amount of literature upon 
the subject of Darwinism poured 
out during the last thirty years, 
much of it of a very speculative 
and evanescent character. One 
can hardly wonder, therefore, if 
many students are somewhat be- 
wildered as a result of trying 
to inform themselves from such 
sources. If the amateur natural- 
ist is to profit by the new doctrine 
his information must be thorough 
and based upon experience, even 
although it may not be extensive, 
When we are going to make use 
of knowledge for some practical 
purpose, we generally find that it 
is necessary to have a much more 


thorough grip of our subject than 


can be gained from studying 
verbal statements and formule. 
It is often absolutely impossible 
to obtain from books the kind of 
knowledge which is demanded in 
practice. What traveller about to 
undertake an expedition in which 
a knowledge of horsemanship or 
cycling was necessary could expect 
to reach his goal if he contented 
himself with reading exhaustive 
treatises on these arts? The very 
act of walking, which we deem so 
simple, would, if taught in an ab- 
stract and academic way, tax the 
faculties of a Newton or a Kelvin. 

But if there are a good many 
amateur naturalists whose know- 
ledge of evolution is too imperfect 
to be of any practical value, there 
are probably still more who may 
be said to possess none at all. If 
any one doubts this statement, 
let him commence a discussion 
on Darwinism with any average 
schoolboy, sportsman, or country 
parson, and it will meet with 
abundant support. I mention 
these three classes because from 
them, probably more than from 
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any others one can name, are 
drawn the people who make a 
hobby of some branch of natural 
history. The failure of the school- 
boy is owing partly to the inveter- 
ate conservatism of our educational 
methods, and partly to the slovenly 
way in which science is still taught 
in schools. To the sportsman, as a 
rule, reading is uncongenial; and 
books bristling with new and tech- 
nical terms and full of half-digested 
theories are an abomination. As 
to the average country parson, he 
still seems to think not only that 
the Darwinian Theory is a dis- 
putable doctrine, but that, unless 
filtered and diluted by ecclesiasti- 
cal wisdom, it smacks of infidelity. 

By-and-by, when doctrines which 
are still novel to most people (al- 
though forty years old, and to many 
of us as much a matter of course as 
the laws of gravitation) find a place 
in the elements of knowledge ab- 
sorbed by every youth, we may 
expect most of these difficulties to 
disappear. But in the meantime 
they may be depriving us of some 
second Gilbert White, who from 
his country parsonage might send 
us news of a thousand delightful 
and invaluable facts which would 
be beyond the reach of any but a 
cultured observer who lives among 
the fields and woods. 

For the latter-day Gilbert White 
must be an evolutionist down to 
the tips of his toes. The Dar- 
winian way must be as familiar 
to him as the footpath from his 
rectory to his church. His very 
spectacles must be tinged with the 
doctrine, and his mind must em- 
ploy its methods as easily as his 
lungs breathe the air. There is 


every reason to hope that the 
future will bring us seers of this 
type, and it is with the desire 
that I may in some slight measure 
hasten their advent that I here 
invite attention to the light which 
VOL, CLXI.—NO, DCCCCLXXVIII. 
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Darwinism throws upon the every- 
day world about us. 

It will be a good way to show 
how wonderfully the amateur stu- 
dent may gain both in pleasure and 
knowledge from the new philos- 
ophy—and at the same time will 
be consistent with the methods I 
am recommending—if we briefly 
discuss some points in the natural 
history of the naturalist himself. 
Undoubtedly his passion for out- 
door life, and for watching and re- 
cording natural phenomena, dates 
back to the time when the exist- 
ence of our forefathers depended 
upon success in hunting. We are 
all of us aware that only a few 
thousand years ago the ancestors 
of the modern European and 
American had only reached a 
stage of culture still found among 
savages which depend entirely upon 
the chase. Plentiful evidences are 
discovered in limestone caves, in 
the banks of ancient rivers, and in 
the shell-mounds around the Danish 
coast, that prehistoric Europeans 
lived almost precisely the life now 
lived by the Fuegians or the Aus- 
tralian blacks. But few of us, I 
imagine, have realised the enor- 
mous length of the epoch through- 
out which this stage of utter 
savagery lasted. It is utterly im- 
possible to measure its length in 
years. Probably it would be no 
exaggeration to say that if you 
took the last line of this article as 
representing the era of civilisation, 
you might take all the other lines 
as representing, in equal propor- 
tion, different stages of the epoch 
of pristine savagery. Now since 
man had to live by the chase, and 
by the chase only, throughout the 
greater part of this period, it is 
no wonder that all his faculties 
of mind and body became moulded 
to the environment of the hunter. 
To such primitive savages the 
habits of taking note of every- 
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thing around them, and of draw- 
ing conclusions from what they 
observed, were as essential from 
a strictly business point of view 
as are any modern habits which 
lead to commercial success, In- 
deed they were even more so, for 
nowadays if one becomes bankrupt 
there are many mitigating circum- 
stances; but in prehistoric times 
there were no poor laws or chari- 
ties, and failure in business meant 
extinction. Even the miscarriage 
of a single enterprise, such as the 
throwing of a spear at a cave-bear 
or a bison, often involved a death- 
penalty. 

We owe our instinctive liking 
and aptitude for naturalising in 
the open air to the fact that the 
practical study of natural history 
was at one time of saving value to 
our race. Not only did such ac- 
complishments stave off imminent 
death—as when the recognition of 
a footprint or a faint sound in the 
forest told of the presence of some 
terrible enemy — but they acied 
surely if slowly in many other 
ways to the advantage of their 
possessor. Among the Esquimaux 
the hunter who could be depended 
upon to bring home his seal at the 
end of a day’s business on the ice- 
floe could not only have the pick 
of the girls in marriage, but gained 
other privileges which tend to make 
a family prosperous. 

Now let us inquire somewhat 
more in detail as to the faculties 
which every savage hunter must 
possess in order to be successful. 
First of all he must have a general 
knowledge of natural phenomena, 
accurate and inconceivably ex- 
tensive ; so that, when he is afield, 
every item among his innumerable 
surroundings is so familiar that 
the least unusual circumstance at 


once arrests his attention. Next 
he must have acquired, in addition 
to his general knowledge, a com- 
plete mastery of the complex arts 
of tracking and stalking, so that 
he may approach near enough to 
his wary game for his rude wea- 
pons to take effect. If we go no 
further than this we find that the 
untutored savage in his native 
wilds almost comes up to that for- 
mula which defines culture as 
“‘ knowing something of everything 
and everything of something.” 
But other gifts are required be- 
yond mere knowledge and skill. 
There must be an infinite capacity 
for taking pains (which has been 
given as a definition of genius), 
and also, and above all, there must 
be a power to reason accurately 
from the facts observed. I think 
that many people who have spoken 
with contempt of the mental capa- 
city of the Bosjesman and the 
Black Fellow can never have esti- 
mated the mental resources re- 
quired for ordinary “ spooring.” 
Each minute item of evidence— 
often so faint that civilised senses 
can no more apprehend it than the 
unassisted eye can detect the mi- 
crobes in a drop of water — has 
not only to be observed but to be 
weighed, and given its exact value 
in a long and intricate argument. 
If I may be allowed to digress 
from the “spoor” of our present 
argument for a moment, I should 
like to point out what seems to 
have been one exceedingly import- 
ant factor in the development of 
the human intellect. On a future 
occasion! [I shall discuss, in com- 
paring a man’s mental processes 
with a dog’s, the probable psychic 
effect of the comparative size of 
the olfactory lobe. I mean by the 
olfactory lobe that part of the brain 
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—so remarkably developed in the 
Canide — which receives impres- 
sions from the nerves of smell. 
Now, why has man no olfactory 
lobe to speak of? And what may 
possibly be the outcome of the de- 
ficiency? The answer to the first 
question is, that man’s progenitors 
were fruit-eating creatures which 
lived in trees. Now, a frugivorous 
animal obviously does not need a 
keen power of scent for detecting 
and following prey. It usually 
discovers its food by means of the 
eye, and one finds that Nature has 
adapted herself to this state of 
things by making most fruits of 
conspicuous colours. Although 
this may partly explain why man 
and all the apes have the organ of 
smell so very slightly developed, 
it is plain that hereditary vege- 
tarianism will not fully account 
for their olfactory poverty. For 
we find that very many gramin- 
ivorous animals— such as ante- 
lopes, deer, wild horses, and wild 
cattle—have an exceedingly acute 
power of scent, and can detect the 
approach of an invisible enemy at 
several hundred yards’ distance. 
But a little thought will show 
that the life of a creature liv- 
ing high in the trees is never 
threatened by a foe approaching 
stealthily from afar off, and hence 
such a means of protection is un- 
necessary. And, moreover, in such 
a situation this sense would be very 
untrustworthy, for air among the 
tree-tops moves in eddies and veer- 
ing gusts, owing to the continual 


obstructions it meets with, and 


hence would not tell the direction 
from which the taint of danger 
came. Now, when man left his 
trees and his vegetarianism behind 
him, and became an amateur car- 
nivore, there was this great dis- 
tinction between him and the 
predatory beasts whose habits he 
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was imitating—viz., that whereas 
the latter were able both to detect 
and to follow their quarry by scent, 
he found his nose practically of no 
use as an aid to a living. Had he 
developed, during his early earth- 
walking career, olfactory powers 
anything like equal to those of 
the dog, I make bold to say that 
‘Maga’ would have neither readers 
nor contributors, and that most of 
us, if we were now existing, would 
be getting our livings by sniffing for 
roots and grubs like a badger, or 
by yelping along a trail like a pack 
of jackals! Because, happily, he 
could not profitably follow his 
nose, primitive man was obliged 
to exercise his wits. Where the 
dog or the wolf gallops blindly 
and without thought along the 
tainted line left by the feet of his 
quarry, the primeval hunter had, 
from the first, not only to learn to 
notice each displaced twig, or 
shifted stone, or shaken dew-drop, 
but had also—from these and a 
thousand other data—to infer 
what had passed that way, when 
it had passed, and often, in the 
case of one wounded animal in a 
herd, how it had passed, and 
whether it were sufficiently dis- 
abled to make pursuit a profit- 
able speculation. As far as I 
can see, this faculty, engendered 
and necessitated by olfactory 
shortcomings, formed the basis 
of much of our vaunted reason- 
ing power. 

When we analyse not only the 
hobby of the naturalist but al- 
most any other form of pastime, 
we find that it is founded upon 
certain primitive tastes or in- 
stincts which we possess in com- 
mon with the uncivilised races, 
Civilised man when at play al- 
ways reverts somewhat towards 
the condition of the savage. 

Louis Roprnson. 
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A WEEK or two ago Lord Salis- 
bury compared the Government of 
the British empire to the adminis- 
tration of a trust or public com- 
pany, of which her Majesty’s 
Ministers stand for the trustees 
or directors. The simile was duly 
rebuked by a halfpenny evening 
paper for its want of exaltation 
and its cold neglect of the ideal. 
This was wrong, for the British 
empire is nothing so uninspiring 
as a Limited Liability Company 
paying a cash dividend. The lia- 
bility is unlimited, extending to 
the whole fortune and life of every 
shareholder, and though calls are 
paid in cash, dividends come 
usually in the form of national 
security and national self-esteem. 
These peculiarities of the concern 
undoubtedly lay a heavier responsi- 
bility on the directors than gener- 
ally accompanies the office. The 
interests are so much vaster, the 
profits to be made so necessary to 
tolerable existence, the losses to be 
insured against so utter and irre- 
parable, that the directors of the 
British empire are surely called 
upon to exercise a more than 
usually unsleeping vigilance over 
the operations put in their charge. 

What would the world say of 
trustees so careless of their trust 
that in a matter of insurance they 
took no trouble to satisfy them- 
selves either of the amount of the 
property to be protected, of the 
dangers to be forestalled, or of the 
extent of the insurance necessary 
to cover these dangers? What 
would the world say of directors 
so haphazard in their direction that 
they let an important branch of 
their business run on without being 
clear in their own minds what 
amount of plant it needed for its 
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efficient working, and what number 
of hands were required to do justice 
to the plant? In the relatively 
small and unimportant sphere of a 
Limited Company such men would 
be branded as culpably incompe- 
tent, if nothing worse. Yet in the 
matter of the security and defen- 
sive force of the British empire 
we have seen within the last few 
days a strange sight. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has pro- 
posed to Parliament the Estimates 
he requires to run his department. 
These may be adequate or they 
may not; but the wonderful thing 
is that the First Lord does not 
-seem to know whether they are 
adequate or not. If the Estimates 
for 1897-98 are sufficient it is by 
a lucky chance, since assuredly 
Mr Goschen can give no coherent 
demonstration of their sufficiency. 
And more wonderful still, it seems 
nobody’s business or interest to 
ask for such a demonstration. 
Leaving aside a few isolated pro- 
tests—far fewer and more isolated 
than usual — the country has ac- 
cepted this rough guess at its 
most indispensable requirements 
in a spirit of the happiest—at any 
rate the happiest-go-lucky — con- 
fidence. In whom it reposes the 
confidence it is difficult tosay. It 
can hardly be Mr Goschen—first, 
because Mr Goschen has contra- 
dicted himself, and secondly, be- 
cause on the whole neither the 
House of Commons nor the coun- 
try has taken the trouble to hear 
or see whether he contradicts him- 
self or not. To go minutely into 
the shiftings and windings of this 
year’s official statements concern- 
ing the Navy would be a long and 
useless task. ,Some of them will 
have to be considered presently, 
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but just now we are only marvel- 
ling at the fact that in a question 
where clear-headedness is of such 
obvious and primary value, the 
First Lord should be driven to any 
shiftings and windings at all. In 
introducing last year’s Estimates 
he promised that they would bring 
us to “some point where we may 
stand.” This year he proposes to 
build fresh ships costing several 
millions—which may or may not 
be advisable, but which can hardly 
be called standing. Last year he 
casually alluded to the naval pen- 
sioners as a possible source of rein- 
forcement to the fleet in war-time. 
This year the pensioners, who in 
other respects have not changed 
their character during the twelve 
months, find themselves promoted 
to a force of 10,000 available men, 
which is practically added to the 
sea-strength of the Navy. They 
may be available or not; but if 
they were not counted in last year, 
why should they be this? In 
one of his speeches this year Mr 
Goschen returned to his “ point 
where we may stand” in another 
form. There is a balance of naval 
power in Europe, said he, and if 
this is disturbed by abnormal 
effort on the part of any Power, 
we shall restore that balance. 
If this means anything, it means 
that at the moment the desirable 
equilibrium exists—that our side 
of the balance is satisfactorily 
weighted. Yet in the very same 
speech we find him turning to his 
critics with words of earnest de- 
precation. His programme, says 
he, is not an ideal one ; it is simply 
the best possible at the moment. 
Now, what is an ideal programme ? 
It can only mean a sufficient one 
for possible exigencies ; since it is 
nobody’s ideal to spend his money 
in more preparation than he deems 
necessary. So that on the evi- 
dence of the “ balance ” phrase the 
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Navy is sufficient ; on that of the 
“ideal” phrase it is not. But 
both these phrases are in the same 
speech! We could multiply such 
contradictions, but what is the 
use of it? It is plain enough, and 
only too plain, that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is not clear in 
his own mind whether the Navy is 
strong enough for its duties or not. 
As long as he knows not what is 
wanted, it is vain to be very con- 
fident that he will see it provided. 

It would indeed be. asking too 
much of any Admiralty to expect 
it to calculate down to the last 
penny the sum which would make 
the difference between readiness 
for war or unreadiness. The sub- 
ject is not an exact science, and 
does not admit of such calculation. 
Yet there are Governments which 
seem to be able to make up their 
minds on the point. That of Ger- 
many, for example, which has the 
needs of possible war ever before 
its eyes, has found no difficulty in 
fixing its naval requirements as 
far ahead as 1902. It is not to 
the present purpose to ask whether 
the Kaiser's Government has or 
has not overstated its require- 
ments, nor whether the Reichstag 
ought to grant them. As to the 
first point, it is enough that it has 
been found possible to make a de- 
finite estimate of the shipbuilding 
desirable during six years. As for 
the second, the Kaiser may go back 
upon his demands, but no British 
Government can shelter itself be- 
hind the precedent. The Govern- 
ment knows, and Mr Goschen 
freely admitted in his speech of 
March 5th, that this country at 
least will give all it is asked for. 
It has only to make up its mind 
and it will get what it wants. 
Nor is Germany our only example. 
It is not the custom of Russia to 
unveil her designs to the world, 
yet it can hardly be doubted that 
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the abnormal activity of the dock- 
yards accords with a definite and 
far-seeing design. The advance of 
the Russian fleet has been among 
the most remarkable movements 
of the present decade. The Rus- 
sian navy is formidable by its 
numbers alone, but doubly and 
trebly formidable by reason of its 
rate of increase. Of modern 
battleships, well-armoured and 
carrying heavy breechloaders, and 
huge calibre quick-firers, she had 
but five last year ; two years hence 
she will have thirteen. Some of 
these are small, but it would need 
a large British vessel to go to meet 
them and defeat them. On top 
of this striking increase comes this 
year’s new programme. Russia 
does not publish her programmes 
to the world, and it is therefore 
difficult to speak with confidence 
of her intentions. But so far as 
can be gathered she is maintaining 
the activity of her construction : 
two first-class warships, one second, 
and one third are spoken of. Add- 
ing these to the vessels already in 
hand, we get twelve new battle- 
ships to be completed for the years 
1897-1900. Here is a rapid regu- 
lar progression, and it is not too 
much to assume that it is intended 
to be a definite fulfilment of a de- 
finite need. For the calculation 
of such necessities and the orderly 
satisfaction of them we may search 
Mr Goschen’s speeches in vain. 

On the contrary, there seems 
direct evidence that no such cal- 
culation has been made, and no 
such satisfaction resolved upon. 
The fleet as provided for on last 
year’s Estimates—that is to say, 
the fleet as it should stand on 
March 31st, 1899—was, on Mr 
Goschen’s view, or rather on one 
of his views, sufficient for the 
likely demands upon it. We do 


not share that view, but for the 
moment we will allow its correct- 
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ness. If the fleet was adequate 
on last year’s Estimates, what did 
Mr Goschen need this year to 
maintain that adequacy? Russia, 
as we have seen, will probably lay 
down four ships; France certainly 
one, and probably more: what 
ought we to laydown? The guid- 
ing principle in such matters is 
believed to rest on the declaration 
of three admirals consequent on 
the mancuvres of 1888. We 
ought to possess a strength “ be- 
yond comparison with any two 
Powers.” Yet in face of this 
most authoritative declaration, Mr 
Goschen is only proposing to lay 
down four battleships, as against 
a probable five of the next two 
Powers. Is that ‘beyond com- 
parison”? He may reply, as in 
effect he has already replied, that 
this is only probability ; as soon 
as it becomes certainty we can 
lay down other ships, and, thanks 
to our more rapid construction, 
can have ours ready for sea as 
soon as theirs. But can we? The 
truth is that our superiority in 
rapid construction is speedily be- 
coming a delusion. We possess it, 
no doubt; but of what use is that 
if we do not use it? Now, Mr 
Goschen is not proposing to use 
it. He is going to build three of 
the 1896 battleships within a 
couple of years or so. But the 
other two, on the showing of this 
year’s Estimates, are not to be 
finished until after March 31st, 
1899, though they were provided 
for the financial year beginning 
April Ist, 1896. That is to say, 
there will be more than three clear 
years between the provision for them 
in the Estimates and their com- 
pletion for sea, which is construct- 
ing rather slowly than otherwise. 
Three of this year’s four battle- 
ships tell the same tale. They 
will be voted by April 1st, 1897, 
but they will not be laid down 
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till about December. Their com- 
pletion cannot but fall very late 
in the financial year 1899-1900, 
and what guarantee have we that 
the foreign ships they are built to 
neutralise will not be ready months 
before that date? 

No doubt we can build faster 
than others, but what does that 
avail us when we begin to build 
later? What it comes to is this— 
that of the fleet which Mr Goschen 
told us would be adequate for the 
financial year 1898-99, two impor- 
tant vessels will still be unfinished 
at the end of that year. Of the 
fleet which is presumed to be ade- 
quate for 1899-1900, three impor- 
tant vessels will not be ready until 
quite the end of that year. No 
doubt these ships can be acceler- 
ated, as Mr Goschen, to his credit, 
has accelerated two ships which 
were to be completed in 1898-99, 
and which have now been set for- 
ward to the present financial year. 
He has told us about these, though 
he has been very quiet about those 
which have been set back. But 
this, perhaps, is only human ; what 
we complain of is the manifest 
vagueness of Mr Goschen’s inten- 
tions. If he does not know when 
the ships are to be ready, it is 
fairly plain that he has not con- 
sidered when they ought to be 
ready. If he has not considered 
what force we shall need at each 
stage of the future, he ought to 
have done. If he has, then why 
this vacillation in providing it? 

The mention of ships postponed 
for a later date of completion sug- 
gests another point of comparison 
between the directors of the British 
empire and those of any other 
going concern. The Admiralty, 
so far as we can recollect, has 
never within recent years pre- 
tended to have an opinion as to 
the number of cruisers necessary 
for the British Navy. For battle- 


ships it has a rough standard— 
loosely comprehended and languid- 
ly pursued, it is true—of a force 
equal to the next two powers; for 
in the dictum of the admirals, 
above quoted, it has quickly weak- 
ened “beyond comparison” into 
“equal.” In respect of cruisers 
it would appear to be a complete 
blank. Hence it is not in any way 
surprising to find that, of the ships 
authorised last year, besides the 
two battleships mentioned, five 
first-class cruisers also are not to 
be completed till the financial year 
1899-1900. Yet these were part 
of the equipment presumed neces- 
sary for the country in 1898-99. 
Similarly, five first-class cruisers 
authorised in March 1895 are not 
to be ready till 1898-99; they 
were part of our equipment for the 
present year. Similarly the Vin- 
dictive, which was to be ready 
this summer—a promise repeated 
in Mr Goschen’s published state- 
ment—is set down in the Estimates 
themselves as not to be ready till 
some time next year. In this case, 
therefore, the Admiralty not only 
does not know when the ship is 
needed, but has not even made up 
its own mind when it is to be 
ready. What is the excuse for all 
this? It is found set forth more 
than once in the printed statement 
which accompanies the Estimates. 
‘The extended use of water-tube 
boilers in ships of large displace- 
ment and power involved unusual 
demands upon the tube manu- 
facturers at a time when exception- 
ally large orders had been placed 
in their hands in connection with 
industries other than shipbuilding. 
This circumstance has caused de- 
lays in the construction of the 
boilers for certain ships.” The “‘cer- 
tain ships” number thirteen on Mr 
Goschen’s own showing, and pro- 
bably a good many more. 

Now is not this the directors of 
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the British empire all over? Here 
is the most important branch of its 
work unsupplied with plant. The 
deficiency might at any moment 
involve enormous loss, possibly 
ruin to the whole concern. Eight 
of the ships delayed for want of 
boiler-tubes were provided for in 
the Estimates of March 1895—two 
years ago. Is it conceivable that 
the directors of any private firm 
would dare to advance the diffi- 
culty of getting tubes in two years 
as an excuse for the non-fulfilment 
of their duty? Is it conceivable 
that such a difficulty could not be 
surmounted, given only the deter- 
mination that it should be sur- 
mounted? By a private firm it 
would have been surmounted. But 
because it only concerns the Brit- 
ish empire, the boiler-tubes on 
which the empire’s salvation or 
ruin might depend may be delayed 
months and years in the interest 
of somebody’s high-grade bicycles. 
It is one of the most mysterious 
of the many mysteries which en- 
shroud the working of the Admir- 
alty, that it is always finding 
difficulties in buying what it re- 
quires. A few years ago it was 
for guns that everything was kept 
waiting ; then it was for armour- 
plates ; now it is for boiler-tubes. 
With regard to the supply of 
armour, it is significant that last 
summer Mr Goschen declared that 
further battleship construction 
must be postponed for want of it. 
This spring he has again mentioned 
the subject; but now his main 
point is that we do not need new 
battleships, however able we may 
be to build them. Now certainly 
nothing can have happened in 
eight or nine months to enlarge 
the supply of armour-plate which 
could not have been perfectly well 
foreseen and arranged for before- 
hand. The inference is that it is 
not circumstances which have 
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changed, but only Mr Goschen’s 
way of concealing them. In fine, 
we do not believe in any of these 
pretended difficulties in getting 
material from contractors. The 
Government is one of the largest 
buyers in the country at any time, 
and certainly the most constant, 
Any manufacturer will be too glad 
to increase his facilities for supply 
if only he can be assured of a con- 
tinuity of demand. Is not the 
national demand continuous, and 
likely to be so? It ought to be, 
But the directors of the British 
empire comport themselves on 
each occasion as if they had never 
built a warship before, and were 
never likely to build one again. 
The one valid excuse for limiting 
the material of the Navy this year 
Mr Goschen did not and could not 
use. He had hopelessly cut him- 
self off from using it. This is the 
futility of building ships without 
providing the crews to man them. 
But Mr Goschen cculd say nothing 
of this, for his whole position has 
been that the numbers provided 
this year, with a similar increase 
of 6300 next year, will be sufficient 
for all our needs. Even here, on 
his strongest ground, he has not 
been able to escape self-contradic- 
tion. His admission that we had 
not reached an ideal standard in 
point of ships any more than of 
men seems to cut away the ground 
from his elaborate demonstrations 
of the adequacy of the present 
complement. It is no ideal stan- 
dard to have more men than we 
can put aboard ship; therefore if 
we are still short of the ideal we 
must be short of the necessary. 
Now, what do we require for 
our whole fleet, and what have 
wet The total required for all 
the ships, up to March 31st, 1896, 
has been put by Mr Goschen him- 
self at 99,232. The crews of the 
ships laid down in the financial 
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ear just ended and of those pro- 
vided for the year 1897-98, Mr 
Goschen has recently fixed in the 
House at 11,620 and 3780 respec- 
tively. The grand total required 
is therefore 114,632. What have 
we to set against it? Mr Goschen’s 
figures are these: in the active list 
100,050 men, 25,000 reserves, 
10,000 pensioners; these, with 
6300 men to be added to the active 
service ratings next financial year, 
make up a total of 141,350 men 
and boys enlisted by the time all 
the ships provided for will be 
ready for sea. Is not this satis- 
factory enough? On this showing 
we have indeed men and to spare. 
But, alas! we must begin to sub- 
tract. Of the 100,050 active ser- 
vice ratings only 91,513 are set 
down in the Estimates as available 
for sea-service. The rest are ca- 
dets and boys training, and various 
non-combatants. Next year’s 6300 
men, we may roughly take it, will 
in the main replace those whose 
training will have been meantime 
completed ; but we ought to take 
off at least 50 for increase in the 
non - combatant branches. The 
106,350 active-service men who 
will be enlisted by March 31st, 
1899, are therefore reduced for 
purposes of sea-service to 97,763, 
which is probably a generous 
estimate, 

Now, as to the pensioners. Mr 
Goschen counts on 10,000 of them, 
6500 of whom are in the Pen- 
sioners' Reserve. The 10,000 
thus includes 3500 men who are 
bound to serve in emergency, 
though not in receipt of reserve 
pay; but it does not take in 2000 
or 3000 who are incapacitated for 
service by age or other circum- 
stances. There are none of them 
young men, but they have all seen 
twenty years’ service or upwards 
in the fleet: the one qualification 
may be held to balance the other. 
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It looks, therefore, as if Mr 
Goschen had discovered a very 
valuable source of strength which 
had somehow escaped the notice of 
his predecessors. But again we 
must deduct. Many of the pen- 
sioners, as Sir Charles Dilke pointed 
out in the House, would be re- 
quired for the coastguard service. 
The Estimates- put the numbers 
of the coastguard at 4200 men. 
These are all included in the num- 
bers available for sea-service; in 
war-time they would have to go on 
board the ships. Now the coast- 
guard is the one service that could 
least be neglected in war, since it 
would be a most valuable branch 
of the intelligence department. 
Readers of last month’s ‘Maga’ 
will have noticed how fatally 
Admiral Baird was handicapped 


in the manceuvres of 1888 for want - 


of a system of coast intelligence. 
We could not dispense with it in 
war ; therefore we must take 4200 
pensioners for the service. This 
‘leaves the pensioners at 5800— 
even if they could all be got hold 
of and if all proved efficient. The 
numbers available for sea therefore 
sink to 103,563 trained men with 
the Reserve. That is still in- 
cluding next financial year’s en- 
listments ; without them the num- 
ber is but 97,313—to do the work 
of 114,632. Counting next year’s 
addition—who, of course, will not 
be ready for their work next year 
nor the next—we are still 11,069 
men short. 

There remains the Reserve. 
This year the Admiralty has de- 
cided to make an effort to increase 
the efficiency of this force. There 
are to be two classes: the qualified 
seamen will have served six 
months afloat, and will be en- 
couraged to serve six more by the 
promise of a pension of £12 a- 
year on reaching the age of sixty. 
The seamen will include such men 
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as havenot served six monthsafloat. 
The total of the Reserve is raised 
this year to 27,000 all told; 1200 
are to be embarked during 1897-98 
for six months’ training. This 
sounds well enough on paper, and it 
may be freely allowed that if the 
plan works out at all successfully 
it implies an improvement on the 
present efliciency,. or inefficiency, 
of the Reserve. But it is impos- 
sible to depend at all upon such a 
force until we can be satisfied on 
one or two points, which at pres- 
ent are something more than 
hypothetical. What proportion 
of the Reserves can be depended 
upon to serve the necessary six 
months preparatory to becoming 
qualified seamen? The Admir- 
alty is not prepared with an 
answer. The nearest approach to 
such an answer is the statement 
that 1200 men are to be trained 
during the coming financial year. 
At that rate it will take twenty- 
one years to train the whole 
25,000 seamen and firemen (leav- 
ing aside officers and boys), by 
which time the earliest trained, 
even with an extra six months 
added, will have long been quite 
useless. It would take about 
nine years to train even the 
11,000 required to man our ships 
in the first instance. And even 
so the manning of our fleet would 
leave us without any Reserve, 
properly speaking, at all. 

For it must be borne in mind 
that the seamen class—the second 
class of the reorganised Reserve 
—would be absolutely useless. 
Modern seamanship, even in its 
simplest terms of naval gunnery 
and stoking, is a complicated art. 
If an untrained man is not only 
useless but even an encumbrance 
to its peace-mancuvres, what 
would he be in war? In this 
connection we need refer ‘ Maga’s’ 
readers no further back than to 





November last. In the article 
entitled “ Manning the Navy” we 
showed that all reliance in war. 
time on any but thoroughly trained 
men must be at the best dubious, 
at the worst disastrous. The sea- 
man class is useless in any case, 
The qualified class will hardly be 
much better at the best, and will 
grow less and less useful as the 
period of their training recedes 
into the past. Indeed it would 
probably be unjustifiable to count 
on anybody but the men actually 
training during the half-year in 
which war might break out. They 
might still be unhandy ; but at any 
rate they would have some know- 
ledge of their officers, their com- 
rades, and their ships. But that 
amounts, on the present proposal, 
to no more than 600 men. 

We are left, then, two years 
hence, with 104,163 men to man 
ships which require 114,632 —a 
deficiency of 10,469. The Reserve 
remaining will be incompetent and 
untrustworthy. But we are not 
blaming Mr Goschen for this. If 
his scheme succeeds, they will at 
least be less so than they have 
been hitherto. Even so, they 
will, as a whole, be less capable 
than many of the French inscript 
reserves, though some of our best 
may be as good as their worst. 
Even the redoubtable inscript 
must be a very doubtful quantity 
in the days of scientific warfare. 
We quite agree with Mr Goschen 
on that point. But there remains 
the fact that the French navy 
can man all its ships with active 
service men, while ours cannot. 
Man for man our seamen, being 
long-service men, may be presumed 
decidedly superior to theirs. Yet 
the fact remains that France—or 
for that matter any Continental 
Power—can man every ship with 
crews capable of working her, 
while we cannot. 
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But, cries Mr Goschen, are we 
not to have a reserve of ships? 
We are not going to send all our 
ships to sea on the first day of 
war. Ships will break down in 
machinery ; ships will be disabled 
in action: we must have ships 
whereto we may turn over their 
crews. No doubt. We said as 
much in the article already re- 
ferred to; possibly we even gave 
Mr Goschen the idea. But Mr 
Goschen takes it up with an eager 
enthusiasm which you would hard- 
ly have expected. From the cor- 
diality with which he anticipates 
breakdowns and disablements you 
would think that such were a 
source of legitimate pride to a 
naval administrator—that no well- 
regulated navy was without them. 
Undoubtedly such accidents may 
occur, but they are not to be wel- 
comed—since they would often 
mean replacing a newer and 
superior ship by an older and 
inferior. Moreover, satisfaction 
that the material branch of the 
service has temporarily outstripped 
the personal does not mean that 
the personal should therefore be 
permanently kept back to give the 
material a lead. Else we get into 
a vicious circle within which pliant 
First Lords will be only too glad 
to revolve. Ships must not be 
built without men; men must not 
be enlisted without ships. The 
simplest way to balance this ques- 
tion would be to have neither ships 
nor men, for then there could be a 
superfluity of neither. 

So far as we can see through the 
figures, there are not enough ships 
for the needs of very conceivable 
wars, and there are not enough 
men for the ships there are. But 
we do not so much wish to insist 


on that—we are willing to leave 
that to the judgment of the more 
expert. We return to the trustees 
of national prosperity, to the 
directors of the British empire. 
What would be thought of the 
chairman of directors who based 
his balance-sheet on such a pal- 
pable confusion as the lumping of 
men available for sea-service and 
non - effectives into one total? 
Who put the existing coastguard 
on one side of the account and 
omitted to place on the other the 
necessary men to replace the coast- 
guard? Who included as an im- 
portant asset a Reserve, the very 
existence of which was wholly 
contingent and probably mythical? 
Who estimated the capital of his 
company in one year’s balance- 
sheet at so much at such.and such 
a date, and then in the next post- 
poned the realisation of the capital 
for several months? Who fixed 
the necessary standard of resources 
against a rival company at so 
much, and next year allowed 
himself to fall below it? Who 
confessed that after two years’ in- 
terval he had been unable to secure 
the necessary plant, because some- 
body else was giving out orders at 
the same time? A chairman, in a 
word, who let the business go to 
the deuce for want of clear-headed- 
ness and firmness, trusting to the 
obtuseness and apathy of the share- 
holders either not to find him out 
or else not to care what happened 
to their interests ? 

The shareholder is reputed to be 
a patient beast, but in a private 
concern even the shareholder would 
revolt at this. But we are only 
shareholders who have invested 
our all in the Britishempire. Let 
it go. 
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Ir is now many years since I 
lived in Ireland, and I am told 
that “old times are changed, old 
manners gone,” in the green island, 
where I spent a happy youth among 
relations and friends, most of whom 
have passed to the unseen world. 
Many of the experiences and im- 
pressions of Irish country - house 
life more than thirty years ago 
come back to me very vividly. 
The experiences were not sensa- 
tional, the impressions may not 
have been always correct ; but, to 
me at least, there is pleasure in 
recalling the dim shadows of the 
past, and thinking of the old home 
and its immediate surroundings as 
I once knew them. 

Even in my youth Ireland was 
the happy hunting-ground of un- 
scrupulous agitators. There was 
even then in many places much 
bitter feeling between landlords 
and their people; conspiracy and 
sedition existed on a formidable 
scale, and there were many rea- 
sonably justifiable railings against 
the Government. But the con- 
fidence and friendship between 
different social classes had not 
then been systematically and irre- 
parably destroyed, and were often 
shown in kindly deeds and ex- 
pressed in kindly words. Now I 
fear that much that was good in 
the past has ceased to be, much 
that was evil remains and has 
flourished. 

Our home was a long, low, ram- 
bling house on a little knoll rising 
from the bank of a river. It had 


its home farm attached to it, and 
the farmyard and haggard were 
within two hundred yards, con- 
cealed from view by a clump of 
noble trees, 


There was the most 
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prolific garden I have ever seen, 
and indeed it needed to be so to 
supply the wants of a large family, 
The farmyard was full of animal 
life. My father was justifiably 
proud of his shorthorn herd, and 
there was every variety of poultry, 
my particular care. We had all 
the simple pleasures of the country, 
Cycling of course was not, and 
lawn-tennis even was in its early 
infancy ; but we rather fancied our- 
selves at croquet and archery: my 
brothers hunted, shot, and played 
cricket, and the river was a con- 
stant friend. This river used in 
the early decades of the century 
to be rather a riotous stream, 
broken with sharps and rapids; 
but in the days of the great famine, 
when, with the laudable object of 
making work for the people, many 
unadvisable and useless things 
were done, it was ruthlessly taken 
in hand by the Board of Works, 
confined into a canal-like channel, 
and shorn of its wild beauty. But 
what it lost in one way it gained 
in another, for it became more 
available for boating; it was the 
scene of much amusement, where 
we all learned to handle canoes of 
every description, from an African 
dug-out (brought home by a sailor 
brother) to an English outrigger, 
and it was our favourite highway 
to the village, a mile distant. Large 
quantities of salmon used to run 
up with the tide, whose influence 
was felt at the end of our nearest 
paddock, and my father, brothers, 
and the old fisherman used to 
draw the nets twice a-day during 
the season. A noble sight it was 
to see twenty or thirty lordly fish 
in all their silvery beauty laid out 
on the turf beneath the drawing- 
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room windows. But though we 
had the fishing rights within the 
boundaries of the little property, 
we were never allowed to have un- 
disturbed enjoyment of them. 
Such rights have always been con- 
tested by the Irish lower classes, 
and can never be guarded except 
by such a force as we were not 
prepared to employ. Many poach- 
ers infested our river, and at all 
times it was nearly impossible to 
bring them to justice or to procure 
a conviction against them. They 
were very wary, and could hardly 
ever be surprised en flagrant délit. 
Their nets were heavily leaded in 
every part, and on the slightest 
alarm were allowed to sink to the 
bottom of the river, which in 
most places was nearly twelve feet 
deep, the poachers then scattering 
and concealing themselves in the 
thickly wooded banks. Even if 
the culprits were seized, it was but 
seldom therefore that their nets 
could be brought in evidence, and 
it gave them little trouble, when 
the coast was clear, to find their 
gear, as they of course knew to an 
inch where it had been sunk. 
These river marauders are very 
deeply impressed on my memory, 
for one of my latest recollections is 
that of a sad night in our household 
when its dearest member was sick 
unto death and I was watching in 
the dim light of early morning. I 
looked out of the window and saw 
the poaching gang stealthily draw- 
ing a net just below the house. 
They well knew that no one would 
then have the heart to say them 
nay, and that all the salmon that 
ever swam would not have induced 
one of the family to leave the 
sorrowful house at such a time. 
Such as our old home was, we 
were very happy in it, and never 
cared to leave it. So stay-at-home 
were we that I remember an Eng- 
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lish public schoolboy, who paid a 
visit to a neighbour’s house where 
I met him, wrote to his sister say- 
ing, “ There’s a girl here who says 
she has not been in a railway- 
carriage for two years. You can 
imagine what sort of girl she 
must be.” Such contentedness 
seemed to him quite incompre- 
hensible, though when he came to 
know more of our family life, I 
daresay he understood it better. 

My father had served in the 
army, but when he married he 
took orders, and, with an inter- 
lude of a few years in an English 
rectory, spent the rest of his life 
in Ireland without the direct 
charge of a parish, but acting as 
a curate to an invalid friend, and 
doing regular Sunday duty in a 
neighbouring church. When the 
Irish Church was so iniquitously 
disestablished, my father found 
that under the Disestablishment 
Act he was legally entitled, by 
thus having acted for many years, 
to a sum of several hundred pounds 
as compensation for disturbance, 
and he made a point of pressing 
for the money, which he at once 
paid into the Sustentation Fund of 
the new Irish Church. 

Although, as I have said, my 
father was an English clergyman, 
and had only married and settled 
in Ireland, he had by his per- 
fectly honest and straightforward 
character acquired the complete 
confidence of everybody in our 
neighbourhood, and this was shown 
by the manner in which his advice 
was constantly asked and the trust 
that was reposed in his judgment, 
integrity, and kindness of heart. 
If any one thought of getting 
married, he was always consulted ; 
if any one was in difficulties, it was 
to him that application was made 
for intervention or assistance. And 
the curious part of the matter was 
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that the people who tried to make 
him a confidential adviser were all 
Roman Oatholics, and went to him 
rather than to their own priest. 
So far was this feeling towards my 
father carried that he was often 
asked to make the wills of his 
humble friends, or even to take 
charge of their savings with only 
verbal instructions how to dispose 
of the money when they were dead. 
I distinctly remember two particu- 
lar cases in which he thus acted. 
One was in the last illness of Andy 
M‘Gwire, the village tailor. Andy 
was what was called a “ warm” 
man, and besides his business and 
personal property, he had saved 
upwards of £500. This he handed 
over to my father in trust for his 
widow and family, quite satisfied 
that, though no legal documents 
whatever were employed, the trust 
would be strictly observed and the 
testator’s wishes carefully carried 
out. The other case was that of 
Patsy Farnan, a small coal-mer- 
chant with whom we dealt. One 
night Patsy thought his last hour 
had come, and he sent to ask my 
father to visit him immediately 
and make his will. My father 
started at once, and as there was 
nobody else available, he took me 
with him to act as a witness. We 
had a wild walk, for Patsy’s house 
was on the little estuary at the 
mouth of the river where the col- 
liers used to unload, and was nearly 
surrounded by water at high tide. 
The will was made, and though 
Patsy lived a few days longer, he 
made no alteration in it. 

The country-people never, if they 
could help it, informed their priests 
about their affairs or the money 
which they possessed. The priests 
used to press them most unmerci- 
fully for the good of their Church. 
Nobody could be christened, mar- 
ried, or receive the last consola- 





tions without paying an inordinate 
price, and it was from funds g9 
raised that the many handsome 
Roman Oatholic churches have 
been built in Ireland, at any rate 
in that part of the country which 
I used toknow. The people feared 
the priests, but certainly did not 
love them or show their trust in 
them in any practical form. 

Talking of priests reminds me 
of the Protestant clergyman of 
the next parish to ours. He was 
one of the most simple-minded of 
men, and though we could not help 
admiring his character, his sayings 
and doings were a source of constant 
amusement. A friend of ours, be- 
longing to an old Roman Catholic 
family, had on her marriage with 
a Protestant changed her form 
of faith to that of her husband, 
When Mr Bateson heard of this 
he exclaimed, “ Here have I been 
labouring for years unsuccessfully 
to make one convert by the sword 
of the Spirit, and Captain Jones 
has gained one without difficulty 
by the arm of the flesh.” Again, 
Mr Bateson wished to sell his cow, 
and asked his herd how much he 
thought the cow was worth. The 
herd told him she was worth about 
£15, and received orders to take 
her to the fair. The animal was 
sold, and the herd came back to 
his master with £20, in great glee 
at having made such a good bar- 
gain and expecting to be much 
praised for his cleverness, He 
was much astonished when his 
master said, ‘How could you be 
so dishonest as to sell the cow for 
£20, when you yourself told me 
she was only worth £15?” and at 
once ordered him to send £5 back 
to the purchaser. 

There was another Protestant 
clergyman of a much less lovable 
type, though I have no doubt he 
was a very good and estimable 
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man in his way, who lived about 
ten miles from us. He was a par- 
ticularly strict and bigoted Low- 
Ohurchman and looked upon most 
kinds of innocent amusement with 
the sour eyes of an old-fashioned 
Calvinist, using the most unmeas- 
ured language to express his dis- 
approbation. On one occasion, the 
particulars of which I do not 
remember, he thought it right to 
pour out his bitterness on one of 
my brothers, calling him, among 
other names, “a son of Belial.” 
My brother, as a boy, did not like 
to retaliate in words, but com- 
plained afterwards to my father 
about what had been said to him 
and the names which he had been 
called. My father was smoking 
at the time, and taking his cigar 
out of his mouth, merely remarked, 
“No great compliment to me!” 

There was a very strong, and 
perhaps unnecessarily ultra, vein 
of religious thought and expres- 
sion among some of our county 
people, and I remember one gentle- 
man who exposed himself to a 
somewhat flippant reply from a 
young lady who had told him that 
she was going to an afternoon 
party at the Earl of ’s. He 
asked her, with a reproving tone, 
“Do you think the Lord will be 
there?” ‘ Yes,” she promptly re- 
sponded ; “‘we expect to see him 
between five and six ”—meaning, 
of course, her noble host. On an- 
other occasion his method of re- 
ligious expression gave him the 
advantage in repartee. Some man, 
who had been pushing his ac- 
quaintance upon him, said to him 
on parting, “I hope, Mr , we 
may meet again.” His feelings, 
as expressed in his reply, were 
not altogether reciprocal — “ Yes, 
surely, in heaven!” 

The servants at the old house 
were very different from the ser- 
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vants of the present day. I will 
not insist that they were better, 
but they were certainly more in- 
timately a part of our daily life 
than their successors, and they said 
and did things which would now 
be regarded with astonishment. I 
wish I could remember many cir- 
cumstances which caused amuse- 
ment at the time but are now 
forgotten. Of the outdoor re- 
tainers, Danny Murphy, the odd- 
man about the place, lives most 
clearly in my memory. Such a 
handsome, fine- looking man he 
was and, full of intelligence, he 
could turn his hand to anything. 
Danny never was to be taken 
aback, and always had a ready 
answer. One day, in talking to 
my father, he said somebody had 
made a faux pas. My father, a 
little astonished at hearing him 
make use of such an expression, 
said, ‘‘ Why, Danny, what do you 
mean by that?” ‘Hmm; troth, 
your honour, if ye don’t know 
that, ye don’t know much,” was 
the evasive reply. My aunt used 
good-naturedly to buy honey in 
the hive from some of the cot- 
tars on commission for a friend 
in Dublin, and Danny Murphy 
generally made the bargain for 
her. On one occasion the honey 
turned out unsatisfactory when it 
arrived in Dublin, and was sent 
back, much to my aunt’s annoy- 
ance. She went off to Danny and 
reproached him with his share 
in the transaction, saying, among 
other words, ‘“ How could you be 
such a fool, Danny, as to buy 
honey like that?” Danny, nowise 
disconcerted, retaliated, ‘‘Hmm ; 
no fear, ma’am, ’tis yourself that’s 
the fool to go taking the trouble to 
buy honey for other people.” 

Ali our house-servants and all 
the people about the place were, I 
think, perfectly honest in all im- 
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portant matters. None ‘of them 
would have thought of taking any- 
thing of value; and though the 
house was always open, and noth- 
ing would have been easier than to 
enter it, we knew that there was 
no chance of any pilfering. Even 
at night, in my early days, the 
hall-door was never locked, and 
often when we had tea on the 
lawn silver spoons and other arti- 
cles were left out all night. But 
in one matter we did not, as they 
say in the country, “put it past 
anybody” to fall away from pro- 
priety. No Irishman could resist 
the temptations of whisky, and 
some one of the family was always 
present when the spirits were not 
under lock and key. It was one 
of my duties to go down to the 
cellar whenever it was necessary 
to replenish the decanters for din- 
ing-room use, and I remember once 
seeing the victory of the ruling 
passion over honesty in rather a 
droll manner. Under my super- 
intendence the butler had filled a 
jug from the cask of whisky, and 
had put it down on a table near a 
screen in the passage while he went 
to fetch a decanter, or on some 
other errand. The only light was 
a candle, which, while I stood 
quietly in the darkness, threw the 
shadow of screen, table, and jug 
on a blank wall before me. Sud- 
denly I saw the shadow of a head 
rise from behind the shadow of the 
screen, and, by the slouched caw- 
been and the straggling beard, re- 
cognised that it was Micky the 
herd. Then a shadow of an arm 
came, which seized the shadow of 
the jug, lifted it behind the screen 
for a minute, and then replaced 
it on the table. All was done in 
silence, and was like a scene in a 
magic-lantern. I was so aston- 
ished and taken aback by the au- 
dacity of the proceeding that I 





ran up-stairs without unmasking 
the culprit. 

Some of our female servants 
were great characters. Old Sarah 
the cook—and she was one of the 
best cooks I ever knew—was de. 
voted to reading in her leisure 
moments, but her reading was con- 
fined to one book —the peerage 
of all others. Often when the 
peerage had been sought in the 
drawing-room for reference, it was 
found in the kitchen, Sarah studi- 
ously perusing it. My aunt used 
to keep house, and once when she 
was away from home she wrote 
some directions to Sarah. These 
directions were never carried out, 
and Sarah was found fault with 
accordingly. She admitted receiv- 
ing the letter, and when she was 
asked whether she could not read 
it she said, “‘ Yes, sure, I can read 
writing well enough, but I can’t 
read the thing Mrs Jones does.” 
It was very true that my aunt's 
caligraphy was not always very 
legible. While I am in the kitchen 
let me tell of our scullerymaid, 
who was always known as Bunty, 
“dark and dirty like a winter's 
day.” She had a deep-seated con- 
viction that everything not Irish 
was little worth consideration. By 
chance we were honoured by the 
present of a hamper of game from 
a very exalted personage, and 
Bunty signalised herself at the 
unpacking of the royal pheasants 
by saying, “Sure, we've often 
thrown away plenty as good.” 
Then Mary, our nurse when I 
was quite young, used to do the 
most amusing and simple-minded 
deeds. Her greatest feat was 
performed when we were moving 
from a living which my father 
had held in England for some 
years before settling in Ireland. 
We were all very loath to leave 
the old rectory, and there was 
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much sorrow in parting from the 
familiar spots. In those days rail- 
way officials were much more par- 
ticular than they now are about 
the quantity of luggage allowed 
to passengers, and on this particu- 
lar occasion our luggage gave my 
father more trouble than usual 
and caused no little expense. 
There was one box, of which 
Mary had had the packing, that 
was of inordinate weight, but she 
vowed it was only full of the chil- 
dren’s clothes. When we arrived 
finally at our destination it was 
discovered that Mary had packed 
up some old stones from the rec- 
tory garden to preserve as memen- 
toes. The culminating-point of the 
whole joke was that, having been 
rather laughed at for her misplaced 
sentiment, Mary got up in the 
night, collected the stones, which 
by this time had acquired a con- 
siderable value, and threw them 
into the river. 

There was certainly, I think, no 
lack of faithfulness and good feeling 
among our own old servants gener- 
ally, but I cannot forbear telling 
of a very remarkable case of ex- 
treme loyalty and attachment in 
an old retainer of a gentleman in 
our county. He had been the 
valet, guardian, and factotum of a 
very eccentric master for many 
years, watching his health, taking 
care of his substance, and acting 
more as a confidential and trusted 
friend than in his nominal capa- 
city. When the master died in 
extreme old age, Barney told the 
heir that the “ould man” had a 
matter of £7000 in a box under 
his bed. He was quite aware that 
nobody but himself knew of the 
existence of this money, and if 
he liked he might easily have 
appropriated the whole amount. 
There is a reverse to every shield, 
however, and it must be acknow- 
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ledged that gratitude for benefits 
was not always to be expected, 
and kindly sentiments were not 
always to be found. On my 
father’s little estate all labourers 
received their wages regularly 
whether sick or well, and pro- 
vision was always made for the 
comfort and security of those who 
were past work. During the 
Fenian times, of which I shall 
speak later, it was discovered that 
old Tiernay, who had lived on the 
property all his life, and now 
had a cottage and pension, while 
his family all had well-paid em- 
ployment, was one of the most 
virulent agents of sedition, not 
only against the Government in 
general but against my father in 
particular, Poor old man! no 
doubt he was only in reality a 
tool in the hands of others, astuter 
and more criminal than himself. 
We always kept a great many 
poultry, but even their numbers 
were at certain times of the year 
insufficient to supply all the fresh 
eggs required for a large house- 
hold. The children of the family 
used therefore to visit all the 
cottages and cabins in the neigh- 
bourhood in order to buy new-laid 
eggs, finding perhaps one at one 
place, two at another, and three 
at a third, and carried home their 
various small purchases in a hand- 
basket. Unlike cottars in Eng- 
land, every Irish peasant keeps 
some hens, which run freely in and 
out of the cabins, and live more as 
members of the family than any- 
thing else. Perhaps on account of 
the extra warmth of their sleep- 
ing accommodation (they generally 
roosted on the rafters) these cottage 
hens often were laying when the 
inhabitants of a regular poultry- 
yard had more or less struck work 
for the winter. We therefore often 
collected a good many eggs in an 
28 
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afternoon’s walk. We used to 
keep a running account at each 
cottage for the eggs we took, and 
it was always extraordinary to us 
how very accurately the peasant 
women kept their accounts. None 
of them could read or write, all 
their little transactions were noted 
in their memories alone, and not 
even tally-sticks were used. The 
price of eggs was constantly vary- 
ing with the season; sometimes 
they were 6d. a-dozen, sometimes 
9d., sometimes ls. or even more, 
and though, as I said, we bought 
eggs at many different times, 
singly or in twos and threes, 
when payment was to be made 
there never was the smallest mis- 
take in reckoning up what was 
the total sum due. 

Our fish used to be brought to 
the house by fishwomen from a 
small village on the coast about 
two miles distant. Old “ Mary 
the fish” was the principal one, 
then there were Biddy and young 
Mary. Picturesque figures these 
women were, generally dressed in 
what was known as a bedgown 
over a short dark-blue stuff skirt, 
with bare legs and feet. On their 
heads they wore white caps with 
red cotton handkerchiefs folded 
over them, and tied under their 
chins. They used to visit all the 
houses in the district, and hawk 
their fish through the villages, 
and, like Luckie Mucklebackit, 
“scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife 
that will scauld and ban wi’ her 
till it’s sauld.” Sometimes the 
fish was carried in a donkey-cart, 
but more often in a creel slung 
over the shoulder. These fish- 
women all loved the national 
potheen not wisely but too well 
and not unfrequently showed its 
effects. My uncle met “ Biddy 
the fish” one day very far gone in 
liquor and staggering along the 
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road, ‘Oh, Biddy,” he said, “are 
ye drunk again?” ‘ Blind, Mag. 
ther Archie,” was the reply; and 
then, in a tone of deep thankful. 
ness, ‘Glory be to God!” 

Of course we knew all the 
women, who were employed about 
the farm or were married to the 
various dependents, and indeed 
most of the villagers and cottars 
within a considerable distance of 
the house, and we used to do 
what we could to help them in 
their troubles, and sympathise in 
their happiness. There was one 
rather trying ordeal which we had 
to go through when we paid a 
visit of congratulation after a 
happy event had occurred in a 
family. ‘‘Sure, ye’ll drink the 
baby’s health, miss,” and a glass 
was offered containing whisky 
poured over some brown sugar. 
In courtesy, we always braced 
ourselves to put our lips to this 
not very tempting caudle-cup, but 
we would gladly have avoided 
doing so, if possible. 

Kind-hearted as I think all the 
people naturally were, they were 
capable of being what most persons 
would call cold-blooded to their 
nearest and dearest under certain 
circumstances. The daughter of 
one of our labourers had long been 
ill, and it was supposed that she 
was at the point of death. The 
priest was sent for and she received 
the last sacrament. Soon after- 
wards the crisis of her disorder 
passed and she only required care, 
nursing, and food to ensure her 
recovery. But, as the viaticum 
had been administered, she was 
considered to be dead and no one 
would give her anything or do any- 
thing for her. She would certainly 
soon have died from neglect and 
weakness if my father had not 
fortunately heard of the matter; 
and it was only at his strong re- 
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monstrances that she was nursed 
pack again to life and health. 
There was a similar instance in 
the illness of a stalwart labourer 
called Barry. He also had received 
the viaticum, and his wife would 
do nothing more for him, only 
watching by his bedside till he 
should pass away. My sister took 
him some jelly, found him looking 
better, and insisted on feeding him 
with the jelly herself in spite of 
the tears and remonstrances of his 
wife and daughters. My sister told 
me that the wistful look in the 
poor man’s face was inexpressibly 
touching. Barry recovered, and 
many years later was one of the 
men who carried my father to his 
grave. 

One often hears of the sad 
deaths that occur from cancer, and 
many a time I have wondered 
whether the world has not lost a 
cure or even a mitigation of this 
fearful malady. There was an old 
Mrs Corrigan in our village who 
was the last possessor of a secret 
method for its treatment. I re- 
member two instances at least 
in which she effected a perfect 
cure, and these were vouched for 
by the Protestant clergyman of 
our parish. The cases had been 
diagnosed by a qualified medical 
man, who could offer no chance 
of cure except by an operation. 
Mrs Corrigan took them in hand, 
and the clergyman said that her 
treatment was the application of 
certain herbal infusions, which 
resulted in the whole diseased 
part coming away as if it had 
been drawn up by the roots. 
The patients never subsequently 
suffered in any way. It was often 
proposed that some scientific man 
should try to get Mrs Corrigan to 
disclose her secret, if she really 
had one to tell, but the opportunity 
was lost, and she died, taking her 
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knowledge to the grave with her. 
I am quite aware that she may not 
have had real cases of cancer to 
deal with and there are number- 
less other objections which might 
be raised to the supposition that 
she had a secret of so much value to 
the world. I can only say that no 
doubt was ever mentioned at the 
time, and that all my family 
believed that she did what she 
professed to do. 

The beggars of the country-side 
were a very important part of its 
people, and they used to go the 
round of all the houses, visiting 
each at regular intervals, and 
making sure of receiving charity 
in one form or another. When 
they made their visits they would 
come and stand outside the house 
until they received notice. They 
knew each of the family famili- 
arly by name, and took the live- 
liest interest in all our doings. 
They were never allowed to go to 
the back of the house and have 
dealings with the servants, but 
always received their dole at the 
front-door from one of ourselves. 
It would be considered odd nowa- 
days to hand out a plate of victuals 
from the luncheon-table to a ragged 
creature on the doorstep, but this 
was done, besides giving some 
trifle of money. The plate, knife, 
and fork were always carefully 
handed in again after the food 
was consumed. Some of the beg- 
gars were very eccentric charac- 
ters, and one in particular, Miss 
Daly, would in England have 
probably been put into an asylum. 
She used to go about dressed in 
scraps of faded finery, and was 
always a very grotesque figure. 
Weak in intellect she certain- 
ly was, but she had more wits 
than she generally received credit 
for possessing, and could some- 
times say a sharp thing. One of 
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my uncles was chaffing her one 
day when she was more than 
usually eccentric in her dress. 
She liked being taken notice of, 
but on this occasion she became 
provoked. She made no reply for 
a while, but at last, looking at him 
up and down, she broke out with, 
“Why don’t ye take your hands 
out of your pockets when ye spake 
to a lady?” Another beggar- 
woman had exceeded her privi- 
leges in demanding alms, and my 
sister told her to be off, on which 
she turned round with a friendly 
remonstrance, “Ah! Helen dear, 
thim masculine manners don’t be- 
come ye at all, at all.” Some of 
the beggars were more privileged 
than others, and were allowed to 
come and sit down on one of the 
chairs in the front-hall while they 
ate the food that was given to 
them. Among these was a blind 
harper who played the Irish melo- 
dies. He was the last of the 
harpers in our country, and I 
doubt much whether in the whole 
of Ireland one like him would be 
found to-day. I cannot leave the 
beggars without repeating a story 
which has long ago found its way 
into print, and records what was 
said to my grandfather, the hero 
of many amusing tales, by a well- 
known mendicant in our county 
town. My grandfather had been 
pursued by the man and had paid 
no attention to his supplications. 
The beggar, after the manner of 
his kind, called down every bless- 
ing on his possible benefactor, 
saying, “‘ May the blessing of the 
Lord and the saints and of the 
blessed Virgin follow ye for ever 
and ever”—then, when there was 
no response, “and nivir overtake 
e.” 
. The winter of 1866 was very 
disturbed all over Ireland. The 
Fenian conspiracy was at its height, 
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and there were risings in arms in 
several places. Two of these 
risings took place in the neighbour. 
hood of villages within ten miles 
of our home (though these came to 
nothing), and it was well known 
that many of the population in 
our district were very disaffected, 
We heard that the Government 
was taking every precaution to 
have the soldiers and police ready 
to act with vigour in case of any 
serious attempt at revolution, 
The barracks in the nearest town 
(where the greater part of a cavalry 
regiment was quartered) were pre- 
pared for defence and the Con- 
stabulary quarters in our village 
were loop-holed. All the gentle- 
folk were, of course, on the side of 
law and order and most of them 
at any rate were ready to defend 
their homes if necessity arose, 
The horrors of the “ Whiteboy” 
days had not been forgotten and 
the story of ‘ Wild-goose Lodge” 
still was told by survivors of a 
past generation. It was felt that 
if the people, instigated by criminal 
agitators and inflamed by mad 
passion, once broke out in strength 
successfully, these horrors might 
probably be re-enacted on a large 
scale and that there might be 
much bloodshed and misery. In 
the ‘“* Whiteboy” days my grand- 
father had been a very active 
magistrate and by his personal 
energy had been instrumental in 
bringing many criminals to justice. 
It was quite a familiar story to 
us when we were children how 
our grandfather always went out 
armed, frequently taking our father 
with him as an additional protec- 
tion, and how when he drove to 
the market town on business, he 
never returned in the afternoon by 
the same road that he took in the 
morning. His life had often been 
threatened ; but either the pre- 
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cautions which he took baffled his 
would-be assassins, or his personal 
popularity with most people was 
sufficient to swamp the ill-feeling 
in the minds of a few and to pre- 
vent it from showing itself in 
deeds. However that may have 
been, there was nothing astonish- 
ing to any of our family when the 
country became again disturbed. 
We only felt that the bad old days 
of which we had heard threatened 
to come again, and that we must 
make up our minds to meet them. 

The great want of the would-be 
rebels in the country was firearms 
and these they were ready to seize 
wherever they were known to be. 
A warning was therefore sent by 
Government to all householders 
who were known to have guns in 
their houses, that they must either 
hand them over to the Constabu- 
lary for safe custody or be ready 
themselves to protect them by 
force if necessary. My father, as 
an old soldier, had no doubt what- 
ever as to his line of conduct. We 
had many firearms of all descrip- 
tions in the house and he said 
that he would be answerable for 
them. The house was forthwith 
put into as good a state of defence 
as was practicable and every ar- 
rangement was made to stand an 
attack and to give a warm recep- 
tion to any rebel visitors. The 
use of the library, which opened 
on to a verandah nearly on a level 
with the ground, was given up al- 
together, as it was very much ex- 
posed and could not be securely 
closed without great delay. The 
windows were permanently blocked 
with mattresses, leaving only a 
small open space at the top through 
which to fire. Behind the mat- 
tresses were piled heavy pieces of 
furniture, and stands were arranged 
at each window for the use of de- 
fenders, who would be able to 
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command the front of the house 
through the open spaces above- 
mentioned. If any attackers tried 
to rush into the verandah, they 
would be exposed to fire from a 
bow-window at the end of the 
house, and also their legs would 
be in danger from shots from the 
basement, The remainder of the 
house was carefully prepared every 
night. Mattresses were placed 
against all the windows and the 
hall-door, besides being locked 
and bolted, was also made secure 
against being burst open by the 
large drawing-room ottoman being 
raised against it. A beam of wood 
was nightly placed in position, - 
one end against the ottoman and 
the other against an inner wall, so 
that no ordinary force would be 
required to effect an entrance by 
the door at any rate. Every 
provision was made against fire. 
Buckets of water were placed 
handy, and full instructions were 
given how they were to be em- 
ployed. There was a supply of 
food and drinking-water also pro- 
vided, though, of course, we knew 
that no attack was likely to last 
more than a few hours. Our gar- 
rison consisted of my father, an 
uncle, three brothers and their 
tutor, the butler, and three or 
four of the men about the place 
whom we could thoroughly trust. 
These last, however, only remained 
in the house during the early part 
of each night. Everybody was 
told off to the particular place 
which he had to defend. Every- 
body had his arms and ammuni- 
tion allotted to him and everybody 
was to lie down at night with his 
clothes and boots at hand, so that 
at the shortest notice he could be 
ready and in his place. My sister 


and I had our share in the scheme 
of defence, though we naturally 
were not to take part in the actual 
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fighting if it ever came to that. 
There was ample employment pro- 
vided for us, however, and I think 
we were quite sufficiently prepared 
to take our parts. 

My father was very particular 
that all his arrangements should 
be strictly carried out, and he 
inspected every detail nightly to 
see that all was in order. Once 
or twice he gave a false alarm in 
the middle of the night, and was 
very angry with my brothers, who 
carelessly had not placed their 
shoes and clothes quite ready to 
put on. I often wonder now at 
the matter-of-course way in which 
we took all these arrangements. 
None of us were, I think, nervous, 
though we had to clamber over 
obstructions when we went to 
bed, and we never knew that we 
might not be awakened by the 
noise of firearms. We believed 
at the time, and I am pretty sure 
that it was really the case, that my 
father would have received secret 
warning of an attack from some 
of the country-people, who had a 
great regard for him, before any- 
thing was attempted against the 
house. If sucha warning had come, 
we might have been able to send 
for assistance, but my father was 
resolved to be ready for any emer- 
gency. Some of our garrison used 
to patrol near the house and to- 
wards the village every evening 
after nightfall. They always had a 
password and, when they returned 
to the house, they had to give the 
password before they were allowed 
to enter. There was great excite- 
ment one night when the patrol 
came home in a great hurry, say- 
ing that the rebellion had certain- 
ly broken out, for a squadron of 
the —th had just passed the gate. 
We all thought that my father 
would have at once prepared for 
the worst, but when he heard that 
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the squadron was on its way from 
barracks to a village some miles 
beyond our house in the Opposite 
direction, he said we might all go 
to bed ; if the soldiers had been 
going the other way, there might 
have been some cause for alarm, 
but, as it was, we need not be 
anxious. 

There was an alarm-signal pre- 
concerted between our house and 
our friends in the village to give 
mutual warning in case of danger, 
A bell tolled in the village would 
inform us of an outbreak there, 
and a gun-shot from our house 
would tell the world that we were 
threatened with attack. How 
often I have wakened at night, 
having dreamed that I heard the 
alarm-bell, and remained for long 
anxiously wondering whether the 
noise ringing in my ears was real 
or imaginary! Everybody knows 
that the Fenian conspiracy came 
to nothing; but our fears were 
by no means groundless and, 
though our preparations were 
never put to the test, it was un- 
questionably right and prudent 
that they should have been made. 
We knew afterwards that our 
county was described in the con- 
spirators’ roll of their strength as 
“weak but willing.” A _ very 
little want of precaution on the 
part of the Government, and the 
loyal people might have given to 
the Fenians the strength that was 
wanting to them. 

No Irish house would be com- 
plete without its share of the 
supernatural, and I am bound to 
say that I believed at the time 
of their occurrence, and [I still 
believe, that many unaccountable 
and well-authenticated circum- 
stances have come within my 
personal knowledge, however they 
may now be explained by persons 
who do not allow that “there are 
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more things in heaven and earth,” 
&c. The ghost or revenant which 
belonged to our house I have 
never seen though I have often 
heard it. A certain gentleman, 
known familiarly as ‘Red Cap,” 
used to drive up to the hall-door 
and from thence to the stables, 
which were at some little distance, 
and sometimes he has been seen to 
drive a pair of grey horses round 
the stable-yard. There can be no 
doubt that I, as well as all my 
family, have often heard most 
distinctly a carriage drive past the 
house, with the regular beat of the 
horses’ feet and the grinding of 
wheels, when there was no pos- 
sible known origin for the peculiar 
and well-marked sounds. So ac- 
customed were we to the occur- 
rence that we paid no attention 
to it, and I remember that fre- 
quently, when we had company in 
the evening, a stranger would ask 
who was the late arrival and would 
be told, “Oh, it’s nothing. It’s 
only Red Cap,” very much to his 
or her astonishment when the ex- 
planation was given. The story 
ran that, in olden days, a member 
of a county family had been shot 
at our gate and that his unquiet 
spirit still often revisited the scene 
of his death. But “Red Cap’s” 
visits had no particular meaning 
and did not portend either disaster 
or good fortune. It was very 
different with occurrences at a 
country house, the property of 
one of our oldest friends. There, 
before the death of one of the 
family, a pack of hounds was said 
to be always seen hunting in the 
woods near the house. I had often 
heard that when the old squire, a 
contemporary of my grandfather, 
died, many people saw the hounds 
in full cry; but I know that, on 
one Sunday in my own recollec- 
tion, several people who were well 
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known saw and heard a pack of 
hounds hunting through the woods. 
The owner of the property, a col- 
onel in the army, was one of them, 
and was, in the first instance, 
very much annoyed that anybody 
should have had hounds out on 
his grounds on such a day. He 
thought that some of the county 
hounds had possibly got away from 
their kennels and were hunting on 
their own account and sent to 
inquire if this was the case; but 
no, the hounds had remained quiet 
all that day. Then he sent to 
rather a wild young gentleman 
who kept a pack of harriers and 
might have forgotten propriety so 
far as to have them out on a 
Sunday. But he also could show 
that he and his harriers had been 
at home. The curious thing was 
that a telegram was shortly after- 
wards received, saying that the 
colonel’s brother and heir had 
died of cholera in India. The 
facts of the hunting-hounds having 
been seen by so many people and 
the death which immediately fol- 
lowed caused a great deal of re- 
mark at the time and have never 
yet received any commonplace 
explanation. 

At the same house, when I 
myself was staying there on a 
visit, occurred some _ incidents 
which made a very deep impres- 
sion on me, and indeed on all the 
other guests. I daresay many 
readers may know that peacocks 
are supposed, by unusual conduct, 
to presage misfortune. Neither I 
nor most, at any rate, of the other 
inmates of House at the time 





I speak of knew of this belief, so 
the sequel of the circumstances 
which I shall relate struck us 
with peculiar force and vividness. 
A lady staying in the house had 
a young child with her which had 
been ailing for some days. 


One 
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evening she came down-stairs in 
very low spirits after nursing her 
child all day and said, “I’m sure 
I must give up all hope, for the 
peacock has come round to my 
side of the house, and all to-day 
it has been sitting on the window- 
sill.” Of course all the rest of 
the party pooh-poohed the notion, 
and tried to cheer her a little. 
No one was more emphatic in 
scorning the idea that the peacock 
could give a bad omen than a 
young man of the highest promise, 
and extremely popular with all of 
us, as he was in every society. 
Nothing that could be said brought 
any confidence or comfort to the 
mother, however, and to our great 
sorrow her forebodings were justi- 
fied, for the poor child died during 
the following night. Even then 
none of us thought any more about 
the peacock, or, if we remem- 
bered its conduct at all, we only 
looked upon it as a strange coinci- 
dence. The mother with her dead 
child left the house and about two 
days afterwards the young man 
whom I mentioned above told us 
at breakfast, “If I was inclined 
to be superstitious, I should be 
afraid that something was going 
to happen to me next, for the 
peacock now insists upon haunt- 
ing my side of the house, and has 
been sitting on my window-sill.” 
As he was in the best of spirits, 
and apparently in the highest 
health, we all joined with him in 
laughing at the implied warning 
by the bird. He left us on either 
that or the following day, and the 
next we heard of him was that he 
had suddenly taken ill, and had 
died in London. The shock of 
the death of one to whom we 
were all so much attached was 
terrible, and I do not think that 
any one who was of the small 
party at House at that time 
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cared afterwards to talk of pea- 
cocks and their ways. 

Another house in our old county 
belongs to Lord , and it is 
said that before the death of the 
head of the family foxes are al- 
ways seen sitting on the doorstep 
of the house. Only one of the 
Lords has died in my time, 
and it is well known that two foxes 
were seen during all the day pre- 
vious to the good old man’s death 
playing about on the lawns, and 
in the early morning of the day 
itself they were seen sitting on 
the doorsteps. As the house is 
in the heart of the best hunting 
country in Ireland, where foxes 
are most carefully preserved, per- 
haps it is too much to say that 
the sight of a fox or foxes has 
there, at any time, any unusual 
significance. 

To pass to what was a case of 
very curiously justified foreboding, 
There was a piano-tuner who used 
to come from Dublin periodically 
to tune our piano and do the same 
service in the various country 
houses. He had an unconquer- 
able dread of being drowned and 
could never be induced to enter 
a boat or trust himself on water 
under any conditions, And yet 
he met his death by drowning in 
a very strange manner. He was 
in an omnibus in Dublin which by 
some accident was capsized while 
crossing a bridge over the canal, 
and, falling over the low parapet, 
was precipitated into the lock. 
The water was only a foot or two 
deep and there was no reason why 
the passengers should not all have 
been extricated at the cost of a 
few broken bones and bruises. If 
the result had not been so ghastly, 
the peculiarly Irish train of the 
canal-lock-keeper’s reasoning would 
be in the highest degree droll. He 
felt he ought to do something when 
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he saw the accident and, thinking 
that the simplest way of getting 
the omnibus out would be to float 
it, forthwith turned on all the 
water into the lock. Several—I 
forget how many—of the inside 
passengers were drowned, and 
amongst them the unfortunate 
piano-tuner. 

I fear it may be said that I 
have overrated the interest attach- 
ing to some of the trifling events 
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of my youth in a dear home, and 
have been led into the too common 
weakness of chronicling small beer; 
but, however they may appear to 
others, these trifling events are to 
me part of a happy time which has 
left— 


‘* Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious 
thoughts 

That shall not die and cannot be 
destroyed.” 
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ANOTHER YEAR’S PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 


LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 


THE annual report of Lord 
Cromer on the “Finances, Ad- 
ministration, and Condition of 
Egypt, and the Progress of Re- 
forms” is always interesting. In 
a style singularly graphic and 
clear it treats in detail of an ex- 
tensive organisation working for 
the improvement of Egypt and 
the wellbeing of its people. These 
reports are a yearly review by a 
competent chief of the work of his 
agents ; and a record of the pro- 
gress made towards the high ideal 
of moral and material attainment 
which he has in view. Their 
perusal leaves on the mind of the 
reader the conviction that the 
objectif which Lord Oromer has 
ever and only before him is the 
advancement of the interests of 
Egypt. With him success is 
gauged by progress, and that 
progress must be demonstrated 
by tangible results. We discern 
in the writer all the qualities of 
a successful administrator—a firm 
grasp of details, a close scrutiny 
and watchful supervision, and a 
whole-hearted appreciation of good 
services when rendered. It may 
easily be understood how these 
qualities act as a stimulant to 
effort and devotion upon Ministers 
and functionaries whose labours are 
so sympathetically followed and so 
willingly recognised. 

Financially, the situation of 
Egypt is shown by Lord Cromer’s 
report for 1896 to be in the high- 
est degree satisfactory. In a few 
words the financial results of that 
year may be described as yielding 
a surplus of £E316,000 after plac- 
ing to “reserve” £E906,000, thus 
raising that fund to £E5,590,000. 
These figures are in themselves so 


eloquent as to require no comment, 
It may, however, be added that 
there is in them nothing abnormal, 
The preceding year gave nearly 
similar results; and succeeding 
ones may be expected to change 
only for the better. The total 
amount of Egyptian bonds on the 
market at the lst of January 1897, 
we are told, was £99,912,000, and 
in reference to this debt Lord 
Cromer makes the following sug- 
gestive remarks :— 


“During the last six years debt 
has been either paid off or withdrawn 
from the market by Government pur- 
chase, at an average rate of no less 
than £750,000 a-year. During the 
last three years the average has been 
£850,000 a-year. At this rate, leay- 
ing out of account the Daira and 
Domains loans, the latter of which 
will disappear gradually, whilst the 
former will certainly be much dimin- 
ished as the properties are sold, the 
whole of the Egyptian debt would be 
paid off in about forty-four years. I 
should add that the interest-charge 
on the bonds on the market, which 
on the Ist January 1883 stood at 
£4,163,000, is now £3,776,000, a 
diminution of £387,000.” 


Administratively, along the 
whole line there is progress. In 
justice, Lord Cromer draws atten- 
tion to various important Moham- 
medan law reforms which were 
carried out in 1896, and we cannot 


refrain from quoting his closing ° 


observations upon that subject :— 


‘“ These well-considered reforms, the 
conception and execution of which 
do great credit to the Egyptian 
Ministers, have met with no serious 
opposition. Indeed I have every rea- 
son to believe that they have been re- 
ceived with feelings of lively satis- 
faction by the very great majority of 
the people of Egypt.” 
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It is a gratifying circumstance 
that the “conception and execu- 
tion” of such important reforms 
are attributable to the Egyptian 
Ministers; and it is of good 
augury for the future. There is 
a large field for similar reforms in 
the Mussulman ‘“ Mehkemehs ” 
(cadi’s courts), which can best 
be carried out by native initia- 
tive. The native judges of these 
courts, cadis and muftis, are 
poorly paid and _ imperfectly 
acquainted with the new code of 
laws. By special allowances, 
granted to those who pass an 
examination in the new code, 
their pecuniary situation might 
be improved, and the standard 
of qualification might be raised. 

From a note of Sir John Scott, 
appended to Lord Cromer’s report, 
it is evident that the native tribu- 
nals are gaining slowly, but not 
less surely, the confidence of the 
people ; and that the patient and 
conciliatory labours of the judicial 
adviser are receiving the reward 
of success which they deserve. 
The summary justice tribunals, 
which are his creation, tried in 
the year 51,696 cases, and the 
decisions, adds Sir John Scott, 
“are as a rule in accordance with 
the facts and the law ; the appeals 
are comparatively few, and gener- 
ally the sentence is confirmed.” 
This prompt and inexpensive sys- 
tem of justice is an appreciated 
boon to the rural population ; and 
we are not surprised to learn that 
the demands are numerous for an 
increase in the number of these 
courts, 

Of the prosperous condition of 
trade in Egypt there can be no 
better indication than the railway 
traffic. “The gross receipts of the 
railways during 1896 amounted 
to £E1,822,000 as compared to 
£1,750,000 in 1895,” while in 
1886 they were only £E1,270,000. 
The working expenses of the lines 


at present open represent 43 per 
cent of the gross receipts—a per- 
centage greatly inferior to that of 
our railways in England. The 
railway extensions now being car- 
ried out are also significant of 
the spirit of progress which is 
alive in the country. We are 
told by Lord Cromer that “ by the 
end of 1897 it is expected that 
through railway communication 
will be established from Cairo to 
Assouan,” which means an addition 
of about 241 miles since 1895. 
On the subject of this extension 
we will not conceal our regret 
that, south of Luxor to Assouan 
(131 miles), a change to a narrow 
gauge has been resolved upon. 
The motive is economy, but it is 
penny - wise, pound -foolish. The 
break of gauge will be seriously 
inconvenient in the transport of 
troops, and generally disadvan- 
tageous to both passengers and 
traffic. Last year the narrow 
gauge was to have begun some 
fifty miles north of Luxor, but the 
rails for that section were trans- 
ported to the frontier and replaced 
by others of a broad gauge. If 
still possible, it would be well to 
repeat that operation and extend 
the broad gauge to Assouan. 
Two concessions for the con- 
struction of light agricultural 
railways (2-feet 6-inch gauge, and 
about 200 miles in length) have 
been given, and we agree with 
Lord Cromer that “it cannot be 
doubted that the introduction of 
the system of light railways will 
prove of great benefit to the 
country.” These railways, having 
a Government guarantee of 3 per 
cent interest, have justly attracted 
the attention of capitalists both 
abroad and in Egypt. One of the 
concessions has been taken by 
an English syndicate, and this is 
the second undertaking in which 
British capital has been embarked 
in Egypt for works of public 
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utility. It is remarkable that 
hitherto French and German capi- 
talists have shown most confidence 
in enterprises in Egypt. 

But Lord Cromer’s report for 
1896 is of especial interest for the 
information which it contains in 
reference to the expenses of the 
recent advance to Dongola. In 
a former article! we said that 
£1,250,000 was such a sum as 
a responsible Minister would have 
been justified in asking for the 
extraordinary expenses of the 
Sudan expedition of last year. 
We erred on the safe side, as we 
desired to do. It now appears 
from a detailed statement, com- 
municated by Lord Cromer, that 
the actual amount of these extra- 
ordinary expenses only amounts to 
£E715,066, including £E172,281 
for railway extension and £E65,542 
for cost of gunboats with arma- 
ment, These two last items are of 
permanent utility, and represent 
together an outlay of £237,823. 
The balance, £E477,243, will be 
admitted to be a remarkably small 
sum for the extraordinary expenses 
of an expedition which occupied 
seven months, and engaged an 
army of 15,000 men. We ex- 
pressed, in our former article, 
confidence in the financial pru- 
dence of Lord Cromer and Sir 
Elwin Palmer, feeling assured that 
they would not have embarked in 
the expedition without having pro- 
vided sufficient resources to carry 
it through. Their prudence has 
been fully proved. An advance 
of £E500,000 had been obtained 
from the Caisse de la Dette, and 
the Egyptian Government had at 
its credit in the Special Reserve 
Fund, and completely at its dis- 
posal, on the 3lst December 1896 
£E255,000. These two sums would 
have largely provided for the ex- 


traordinary expenses of the Don- 
gola expedition. 

But by a judgment of the Appeal 
Court of the Mixed Tribunals the 
Egyptian Government, in Novem. 
ber last, was condemned to refund 
with interest the advance which 
it had received from the Oaisse 
de la Dette ; and as the judgment 
could not legally be set aside, it 
became necessary to find the money 
elsewhere. With laudable promp- 
titude the British Government 
came to the rescue. Availing 
itself of a right which it pos- 
sessed by international agreement 
to raise money up to the limit of 
a million of pounds, the Egyptian 
Government accepted the proffered 
assistance as an advance in account 
current. In the circumstances no 
other solution was possible. 

To the amount necessary to re- 
pay the Caisse de la Dette a 
further sum of £270,000 was 
added, representing the cost of a 
light railway from Wady Halfa 
to Abu Hamed; and on the 5th 
of February the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to Parlia- 
ment, and carried by a majority 
of 112, a vote of £798,802 asa 
grant in aid of the expenditure 
incurred in connection with the 
Egyptian expedition to Dongola. 
With this grant the extraordi- 
nary expenses of last year are 
cleared, and provision is made for 
the material necessary to lay down 
a line of railway to Abu Hamed. 

It would be a waste of space 
here to expose the fallacies upon 
which the Mixed Court of Appeal 
based its judgment, condemning 
the Egyptian Government to re- 
fund the advance accorded to it 
for the Dongola expedition by a 
majority of the Commissioners of 
the Caisse. It was a judgment 
influenced by political considera- 





1 «*The Sudan Advance,” Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1896. 
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tions, irrespective of either law 
or equity. Our chief regret is 
that it was pronounced by a 
court of the mixed tribunals, 
which, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge, have deservedly acquired 
in the country a good reputation 
for probity and justice. On this 
account, while we agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the decision was “‘almost absurd,” 
we regret the comment which he 
went on to make :— 


“T am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, when next year the time 
arrives at which the constitution and 
the powers of these mixed courts 
have to be reconsidered, a very grave 
question ought to and must arise as 
to what shall be their powers and 
authority in the future, and whether 
they shall be allowed in this way 
to interfere in affairs which have 
been deliberately intrusted by the 
Great Powers to another tribunal 
altogether.” 


The lesson taught by the judg- 
ment is that the mixed tribunals, 
as long as France and Russia pur- 
sue a policy of annoyance, are not 
to be relied upon in cases which 
involve political considerations. 
With prudent foresight, however, 
such cases can generally be avoided, 
or, if not, the consequences are un- 
likely to be serious. It is always 
a mistake to threaten what we 
have not the means to execute ; 
and in this instance, as any modi- 
fication in the position of the 
mixed tribunals can only be 
effected with the consent of all 
the Great Powers, we would gra- 
tuitously give France and Russia 
the opportunity they desire to 
put us in the impasse of either re- 
tracting our demands or revert- 
ing to the deplorable régime of 
consular courts under the capitu- 


lations, which the mixed tribunals 
were created to abolish. 

In favour of the Oaisse de la 
Dette much may be said. The 
financial fetters with which it 
binds the Treasury are indeed 
strong, but they have often proved 
salutary. In regard to the in- 
flexible grasp with which it 
holds the “Reserve” from econ- 
omies of conversion, it must be 
admitted that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, under British advice and 
with its eyes open, accepted that 
situation in 1890, and in our 
opinion wisely, because it was the 
only means of reducing the interest 
of its debt by £350,000 per annum. 
It is therefore inconsistent to-day 
to complain that France refuses to 
apply these economies to purposes 
which we think advantageous ; for, 
in truth, she is thus only acting 
as every one with any knowledge of 
her tactics of obstruction foresaw 
from the first she would do. After 
all, the evil is not without some 
compensation of good. The Caisse 
employs, and is bound to employ, 
these economies in the purchase of 
Egyptian securities, which pur- 
chases enable Lord Cromer, in a 
passage which we have already 
quoted, to make the interesting 
calculation that forty-four years 
hence what is not extinct of the 
Egyptian debt will be locked up in 
the safes of the Caisse de la Dette. 
In the treatment of the General 
Reserve Fund, from which it was 
desired to take the £E500,000 
for the expedition to Dongola, the 
Caisse has shown its readiness to 
assist in works of public utility. 
On the Ist of January last about 
one-third of the fund had been 
pledged, chiefly for the construc- 
tion of railways ; and more recent- 
ly afresh grant! of £E250,000 has 





1 In Lord Cromer’s report this grant is said to be from the ‘‘ Special Reserve 


Fund,” but this is an error for General Reserve Fund. 
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been accorded to the Irrigation 
Department to be expended in 
works of drainage. 

We have therefore no hesitation 
in saying that until we are pre- 
pared to take over the debt of 
Egypt, after the wise example of 
France in Tunis and Madagascar, 
or have the courage to proclaim a 
protectorate, the mixed tribunals 
and the Caisse de la Dette, with 
all their faults, are worth preserv- 
ing, and are by no means unmiti- 
gated evils. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his speech on the vote of the 
grant in aid, indicated clearly the 
intentions of the Government as 
to the future military operations 
in the Sudan. He said :— 


“Since that expedition” (of last 
year) “ was undertaken we have never 
concealed, either from Parliament or 
from the country, that, in our view, 
there should be a further advance in 
the same direction, and that Egypt 
could never be held to be permanently 
secured so long asa hostile Power was 
in occupation of the Nile valley up to 
Khartoum. We have had to consider 
whether that policy should still be 
pursued. We believe that 
the oy! is right, and we intend that 
it shall be pursued. . »« What 
we propose is that the policy shall be 
continued in the coming season, first 
of all by an advance to a very im- 
portant point on the Nile called Abu 
Hamed, which lies to the north-east 
of the extreme limits of the present 
province of Dongola. This 
is to be as that was” (last year’s) “an 
yee advance, in the first place to 
Abu Hamed and afterwards possibly 
beyond. How far I do not think it 
right to say. But this I will say, that 
in our opinion the main work to be 
done in the coming season should be 
first the consolidation and connection 
of the districts already under the do- 
minion of the Khedive, and, secondly, 
the acquisition of important strategi- 
cal positions which may be of the 
utmost value in the future.” 


We cordially approve of the 
views thus so clearly enunciated. 
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The objectif is Khartoum, but 
when it may be convenient to 
reach it depends upon circum- 
stances. Last year's campaign 
proved that the Derwishes cannot 
hold any position on the river-banks 
against the fire of gunboats. The 
bravest of men are helpless against 
the volleys of shot and shell poured 
in upon them from these floating 
batteries, to which they can only 
reply from a few antiquated guns 
and by rifle-fire. Leave their 
trenches they must, for they be- 
come untenable. The only alter- 
native is to move on or die. The 
defence at Berber and Omdurman, 
both on the river’s banks, will 
inevitably meet the same fate as 
at Hafir. Nor can the Derwishes 
with time improve their powers of 
resistance. Gunboats they cannot 
build, guns they cannot make. It 
matters, then, little, as far as the 
opposition of the enemy is con- 
cerned, whether the advance to 
Khartoum is made this year or 
the next. Strategically, however, 
it is of importance to make sure 
of the position of Abu Hamed, 
and this can best be done by a 
light railway across the desert 
from Wady Halfa. Writing of 
Abu Hamed, Mr Chelu, in his 
valuable work on the course of the 
Nile, says :— 


“Below Abu Hamed the Nile 
ceases to flow towards the north, and 
takes a course west-south-west until 
it reaches Debbeh, sixty kilometres 
above Ambukol. As the wind blows 
almost constantly from the north 
during nine months of the year, it 
follows that, on account of the direc- 
tion of the river, this wind, favour- 
able between Assouan and Debbeh, 
and between Abu Hamed and Khar- 
toum, ceases to be so from Debbeh to 
Abu Hamed, and constitutes a very 
serious obstacle to boats which cannot 
struggle against it.” 


The river between Ambukol and 
Abu Hamed is full of rapids, and 
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the fourth cataract, which is about 
half-way between these two places, 
is thus described by Mr Chelu :— 


“ Although the length of the catar- 
act does not exceed six kilometres, it 
is difficult to go up it against stream in 
less than six days, say one kilometre 
per day. The velocity of the water 
in some places is extraordinary ; in 
others there is no depth. At some 

ints hauling is impossible on 
account of the multitude of rocks 
which rise up along the course of the 
channels, narrow and deep; further 
on it is literally necessary to slide the 
boats over sand or rock. Attempted 
with boats of some size the passage of 
the fourth cataract is only possible if, 
after lightening them of their loads, it 
isarranged to haul them byanumber of 
men varying between 50 and 1500.” 


From this description it will be 
easily understood how, opposed by 
wind and stream and confronted by 
constant perils, the upward nav- 
igation in this portion of the river 
presents so much difficulty that 
the transport of artillery and 
stores for a large army is danger- 
ous. It is this which makes the 
construction of a light railway— 
220 miles in length—across the 
desert, from Wady Halfa to Abu 
Hamed, an absolute necessity. 
But Abu Hamed once reached and 
put in railway connection with the 
base at Wady Halfa, a free way is 
secured at high water to Khar- 
toum, 330 miles distant. It is 
hoped that this line may be com- 
pleted by the Ist of September, 
but to accomplish this will require 
the utmost efforts of the energetic 
Sirdar, his officers and men. 
Should Abu Hamed be connected 
with Wady Halfa by the Ist of 
September, then Berber may be 
got to before the waters have 
fallen ; but if not, then next year 
both Berber and Khartoum may 
be taken during the flood. 

This movement by stages as 
may be feasible is decidedly the 


most advantageous. Although 
slow, it is sure, and financially it 
is convenient. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was able to assure 
Parliament, as the result of care- 
ful inquiry, that no further grant 
in aid would be required in 
1897 :— 


“The Egyptian Government will 
construct that railway, and they will 
bear all the other expenses that are 
likely to be incurred in the coming 
season... . I have satisfied myself 
both as to the nature of the opera- 
tions to be undertaken, their probable 
cost, and the means of the Egyptian 
Government to meet them ; and I am 
so convinced that it is not in our con- 
templation to ask Parliament during 
1897 for any further expenditure in 
this matter than that which is now 
proposed.” 


The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s anticipations are well 
founded. The material for the 
railway being provided for by the 
grant in aid, the other expenses 
will be covered by the surplus of 
1897, which is likely to amount to 
£400,000. 

We cannot close without ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at the 
firm language used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in regard 
to the occupation of Egypt: “The 
fact that we have been compelled 
to make this advance [of money] 
through, certainly, no fault or 
action of our own is, I think, 
rather likely to prolong the occu- 
pation.” 

These words are emphatic when 
it is remembered that they pro- 
ceed from official lips, and they 
are all that could have been de- 
sired. Their effect has already 
been felt in Egypt and in France. 
In Egypt the most simple intelli- 
gences have been impressed by the 
fact that the mixed tribunals and 
the Caisse de la Dette, who posed 
before them as supreme, have 
proved to be of no account at all 
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when British policy was in ques- 
tion. In France the speech of 
M. Hanotaux to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in reply to that of the 
Chancellor, spread discouragement 
in the ranks of the Colonial party, 
whose mission it is to foment the 
Egyptian agitation, because it re- 
ferred not to the rights of France 
in Egypt but to the rights of 
Europe. In the majority of the 
French press the declarations of 
M. Hanotaux were severely criti- 
cised, and growing impatience of 
the Egyptian question is clearly 
evident. In one newspaper we 


read :— 


“The English act and disregard 
our vain protestations. They know 
that these will never be followed by 
action, and that the Government will 
never exceed, in regard to Egypt, the 
limit of platonic talk. 

“One thing is certain, that the 
English will never leave Egypt of 
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their freewill. It will require force 
to oblige them. But is it decided in 
France to employ that force? No, 
certainly not. Then to what use all 
the fantasmagorie of notes and of 
summonses before themixed tribunals, 
which makes diplomatic negotiations 
resemble the acts of a lawyer, and 
reduces our ‘ Ministers plenipoten- 
tiaries’ to the rank of sheriff's 
officers ?” 


From half-a-dozen more news- 
papers we could quote extracts 
in the same strain. As the quar- 
rel with England about the evacu- 
ation of Egypt is being recognised 
more and more daily to be entire- 
ly platonic— talk behind which 
there is no action—the majority 
of Frenchmen are getting tired of 
it, especially as it is about a coun- 
try which under its present régime 
is as open to French merchants 
and capitalists as it could be 
under any other. 








